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Tiresome strap-hanging is avoided—boosted 
trolley fares saved—comfort and health pro- 
moted—lost time done away with—when you 
sit in the easy saddle of a 1920 


BI 


This American family’s time, money, and health saver is 
soon paid for with saved trolley fares and a nest-egg 
started. 

Swift, smooth-running, light weight but powerfully strong, 
trim, and equipped with the absolute best of everything, you | 
will find the Columbia the favorite wherever those whowork | 
with hand and brain have investigated bicycle values. 

Your local dealer will gladly explain the superiority of the 


1920 Columbia and its many big features. See him today 
and start saving. 





Send for 1920 Columbia Catalog, 
showing models and types far every- 
body, all at reasonable prices, 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 4 
44 Lozier Ave., Westfield, Mass. a 
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cords 
As famous for their fidelity 
as for the artists they present 


Absolute faithfulness of reproduction is the one essential 
the greatest artists demand in the making of talking-machine 
records. 

Because of their dominant position in the world of music, 
because of the pride they take in their art, it is a prime req- 
uisite that their interpretations shall be reproduced in all 
their original beauty. 

It is highly significant that the world’s greatest singers 
and instrumentalists have entrusted their art to the Victor 
and Victor Records as the one medium through which they 
themselves wish to be heard. 


There are Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to 
$1500, and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you 
wish to hear. New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the Ist of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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[WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


A real position like this—for you 


The country needs thousa thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 
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Send for This Book 


My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of 
young men on the way to splendid success, 
A new edition of this book has just been printed. 
I want every young man interested in Elec- 
tricity to have a copy, and will send you one 
ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. Write me to-day. 


How I Train My Students 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 
Works I know exactly the kind of training a man 
needs toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to 
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Surely You Can Now Afford to Own 
This Great Library of Knowledge! 


ALL SETS OF THE att | IA BRITANNICA PRINTED 





ON THE FAMOUS INDIA PAPER OFFERED AT A BARGAIN 





RE you one of those who do not own a 
A set of the wonderful Encyclopaedia Britan- 

nica because you THOUGHT you couldn't 
afford it? 

Have you wanted this splendid library of facts 
ever since you first heard about it but NEVER 
INQUIRED how easily it could be purchased? 
This set would give you a tremendous advan- 


ge. 
Think, too, what it would mean to you, to your 


To briefly describe its scope is impossible. It 
contains hundreds upon hundreds of articles on 
religion, philosophy, history, art, science, litera- 
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cles in all. It abounds in everyday useful facts 
that satisfy the inquisitiveness of the child mind, 
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HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 
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indexed facts. 
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HEREVER Marriott went he 
carried an atmosphere of ac- 
tion and adventure. Stepping 

off a modern steamship on to the jetty 
of a peaceful and thickly inhabited is- 
land in the Caribbean Sea, a British 
colony, would seem no very remark- 
able exploit; but those who saw him 
land, influenced, no doubt, by subse- 
quent events, recall that with his short 
brown beard, aquiline nose, and erect 
carriage, and notwithstanding his spec- 
tacles and umbrella, there was about 
him the intrepid and somewhat defiant 
air of an explorer. 

“You'd have thought,” declared one, 
“that no white man had set foot on 
St. Theodore till that moment.” 

He stood staring at the island in a 
thoughtful way while a mound of lug- 
gage, consisting chiefly of large wooden 
cases, accumulated behind him. Then 
he caught up his violin case in one 
hand, swinging his umbrella vigorously 
in the other. Before making off in the 
direction of the town, he turned and 
spoke a few words rapidly in a foreign 
tongue to an Indian nurse, who, with a 
little girl of four, had been added to 
the baggage heap. 

That was the first glimpse St. Theo- 
I 
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, If you think you will like a distinctly new sort of romantic adventure, vigorous 
and charming, you should read this story of an Englishman who created a strange 
disturbance on the island of St. Theodore. The author is well-known as an actor. 


dore had of the man who was to create 
such a disturbance on her shores as had 
been unknown since the extinction of 
piracy; and people who would claim 
to have seen his advent earned quite a 
distinction afterward when Marriott 
was mentioned—and for many months 
Marriott was the sole topic of conver- 
sation on the island. But they could, 
none of them, tell you any more than 
what I have set down here, which, 
though I was not myself an eyewitness 
of his avatar, is as complete and au- 
thentic a record as I can compile from 
those. who were. 

Ford, the capital and harbor of St. 
Theodore, was a city of about twenty 
thousand inhabitants at that time, and 
Main Street was considered, I think 
justly, to be one of the show places 
of the archipelago. It leads up 
from Harbor Road and opens into 
Parliament Square where there is a 
column to Lord Nelson, and on the far 
side of which stand Parliament Build- 
ings. About a mile farther on, and 
just out of the town is the Residency, 
the official home of the governor. 

Enough has been said, I think, to in- 
dicate that St. Theodore was even 
then a populous and highly civilized 








community, and it is hardly to be won- 
dered at if Marriott’s air of mingled 
curiosity and hardihood roused antag- 
onism in the breasts of its loyal citi- 
zens. 

As general manager of the island 
railway, Marriott had been sent out by 
the central board in London to super- 
intend the death struggles of a hope- 
lessly diseased concern, on the desperate 
chance that his courage and energy 
might prolong those agonies until the 
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He stood staring at the island 
in a thoughtful way, while a 
mound of luggage accumulated 


FV Suga : 
behind him. 


government, implicated to the extent of 
an annual subsidy in its fortunes, 
should relent from the hostile attitude 
adopted by both chambers and agree 
to some arrangement that might lessen 
the financial shock of its dissolution. 


He lost no time, therefore, in reporting 
at the offices of the local board, which 
held session in a bare room over the 
ticket office at the station, and where 
he found Mr. Mason, the vice chair- 
man, seated in solitary splendor. 











Mr. Mason was an islander born— 
and his soft, dark eye, broad nose, and 
a something about his finger nails told 
a tale of mixed descent which Mar- 
riott’s experienced glance could not fail 
to observe. 

The vice chairman’s greeting was a 
little too cordial, unctuous, indeed, but 
Marriott put this down to some servile 
strain not yet eliminated from his com- 
position, and held the fat palm in his 
own bony fingers for as long as it 
seemed inclined to lie there. 

“Well, when can you begin work?” 
asked Mr. Mason briskly, after the 
greetings were concluded. 

“Now,” replied Marriott with energy, 
planting the violin case squarely on the 
table and hooking his umbrella over 
the back of a chair. . 

Mason blinked his dusky eyes. 

“You will lunch first?” he 
solicitously. 

“Well,” conceded Marriott grudg- 
ingly, “p’raps a wash and a bite to eat, 
and then I’m ready.” 

To his surprise Mr. Mason demur- 
red. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “there’s no need 
for such a hurry, Mr. Marriott. | 
think the board are expecting you to 
take a little holiday, say three weeks or 
so, before settling down to hard work. 
Get an idea of the island, look round 
a bit, meet some of the people worth 
knowing—very pleasant people on the 
island, I think you will find.” 

With the fervent exhortations of the 
London board still in his ears, Marriott 
was astounded at the apparent levity of 
the local directions. They must surely 
be aware of the necessity of prompt 
and vigorous action, and yet the sug- 
gestion that he should postpone opera- 
tions and take a holiday seemed to |in- 
dicate that they were either ignorant 
of or indifferent to the critical nature 
of their circumstances. 

“That’s kind of you, Mr. Mason,” he 
replied, “but | look on my two weeks at 


asked 
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sea as a holiday, and as I understand 
that things are in a rather queer state, 
I should be glad to tackle them at 
once,” 

Mr. Mason beamed at him, drum- 
ming at the same time on his broad 
teeth with those telltale finger nails. 

“Hard work—uphill work before 
you,’ he murmured insinuatingly. “A 
strange climate, too. Best be careful. 
I think I am speaking in the true in- 
terests of the board in proposing that 
you take your time in settling to work 
under such novel conditions.” 

“This climate can’t hurt me,” 
turned Marriott resolutely. “I’ve done 
five years in India. You can’t 
me with spicy breezes here.” 

Mr. Mason’s eyes grew so big that 
they seemed to revolve, but in the en- 
counter with Marriott’s flashing spec- 
tacles they were worsted and dropped. 

“T should like. you to meet the other 
members of the board,” he said, “be- 
fore taking up your duties. We have 
certain—er—standards and—er—meth- 
ods of our own to which you are nat- 
urally a stranger. They have been 
found effectual here, though. My col- 
leagues would prefer you to be conver- 
samt with these so that you may carry 
on the work in the same spirit which 
has been so successful in the past.” 

His face positively shone with en- 
thusiasm and perspiration and his voice 
vibrated. 

“This is, if I may say so, Mr. Mar- 
riott, a unique line. It has character 
—yes, character!” 

Marriott’s beard was thrust out in 
that alert way which so annoyed peo- 
ple. 

“T shall be glad to see the board,” 
he said, “and anything of their meth- 
ods that strikes me as likely to be useful 
I will make use of, of course.” 

Mr. Mason’s chair came down to its 
normal position with a bump. 

“Of course, 


re- 


scare 


of course,” he mur- 
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mured, “But I regret that it was de- 
cided only this morning not to hold 
any more meetings till next month.” 

Marriott’s virtues were of that kind 
which thrive in wrath. 

“T understand,’ he said in a flat, 
ironic tone, as if inviting correction, 
“that the railway is in a moribund con- 
dition, Mr. Mason. The situation, as 
your central board in London supposes, 
is such that the government of St. 
Theodore is about to withdraw its sub- 
sidy from the company, unless by the 
end of the year a dividend can be de- 
clared. With only six months before 
me,’ he now dropped his ironic tone 
and began to blaze, “in which to make 
up for the indolence or incapacity of 
my predecessors, | 
minute invaluable. 
the board anxious 


consider every 
I expected to find 
for me to make a 
start; instead of which they press me 
to take a furlough, to do nothing for 
three weeks. They arrange not to meet 
themselves for a similar period, and 
seem, in short, to be doing everything 
to hurry the concern out of existence 
rather than exerting every influence to 
keep it alive.” 

“Really, really!” 
Mason. 

He had no intention, however, of 
stopping the flow of Marriott’s rhetoric, 
in the course of which he hoped, per- 
haps, to glean information of value to 
the directors, between whom and the 
central board, relations had of late been 
somewhat strained. But Marriott had 
himself sufficiently in hand and dis- 
closed nothing of his instructions from 
London. 

“One must admire your enthusiasm, 
anyway,” smiled Mason, when Mar- 
riott had finished. “I hope we shall be 
able to employ it to advantage. <A great 
asset, @ very great asset, Mr. Marriott, 
if properly subordinated and directed.” 

“T’m here to be used,” said Marriott. 

“Yes, yes. I shall, of course, report 
our conversation to my colleagues,” re- 


protested Mr. 


plied Mason, genially. 
wish that, no doubt.” 

“Certainly.” 

“And in the meantime,” continued 
Mason, “Mrs. Mason and I should be 
very happy if you would favor us by 
dining, quite informally, with us this 
evening. My daughters are music 
lovers as I see you are yourself.” 

For a moment Marriott was dis- 
armed, ashamed of the temper he had 
shown to a_ stranger, evidently 
anxious to make him welcome. The 
sight, however, of Mason’s flabby hand, 
outstretched, and his ingratiating smile 


“You would 


one 


restored his good conscience. He ac- 
cepted the invitation as-a sort of pen- 
ance for the loss of his temper and 
with, he hoped, a decently disguised re- 
luctance. * 

The board of directors had decreed 
themselves a vacation without sufficient 
knowledge of their new engineer. At 
the close of his first week on the island 
an emergency meeting was called, at 
which every member was requested to 
be present. Mr. Smith, the chairman, 
opened the meeting. 

“T think,” he said, “we had better 
begin right away by inviting Mr. Mar- 
riott to make our acquaintance. I fancy 
the questions we have to decide have 
arisen more through ignorance of our 
methods than from any special design 
on his part. No doubt they can be 
settled amicably. We have only to con- 
vince him of the folly of going behind 
his directors in his management. 

There being no dissenting voice, 
Marriott was sent for. Smith, a natur- 
ally choleric gentleman, was put out of 
humor right away by the inability of 
any of the station officials to say where 
the manager was. Eventually he was 
found in the engine shops and, on re- 
ceiving the summons, he walked delib- 
erately into the presence of his direc- 
tors, his shirt sleeves still rolled up over 
his oily forearms and his hands but im- 
perfectly cleaned with cotton waste. 
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“Excuse my kit,” he said pleasantly. 
“Fearfully busy!” 

“Quite, quite,” murmured = Mr. 
Mason, and introduced him to Smith 
and the four other members of the 
board. 

“T won’t shake hands,” smiled Mar- 
riott. “Too dirty.” 

The remark was innocent and natural 
enough, but it carried a_ significance 
which Smith was not slow to accept. 
He, too, was a fighter by nature, prefer 
ring the atmosphere of controversy to 
that of concord in his business transac- 
tions as long as the odds were over- 
whelmingly in his favor. True to form, 
he decided to correct the air of genial- 
ity which seemed to threaten the solem- 
nity of the occasion. 

“We rather expected to find you in 
your office, Marriott,” he said dryly. 
“It is unusual, perhaps, to have the af- 
fairs of an important concern directed 
from the machine shops.” 

“It has been my method, Mr. Smith,” 


ol 





“Talk’s played cut!” he 
cried. ‘Look here, Marriott! 
What’s the meaning of 
this ?” 


Marriott began, with deliberate em- 
phasis on the “Mr.,” but the chairman 
was not going to lose the initiative. 

“Possibly!” he croaked, and there 
followed a pause. 

“In fact,” Smith resumed, “we have 
that very point to complain of.” 

“What point?” asked Marriott. 

“Your methods,” replied Smith. 

“T should like to hear your com- 
plaint,” said Marriott. 

Smith turned his sallow, emaciated 
head on its wrinkled neck and muttered 
a word to Mason, who nodded and rose 
heavily to his feet. 

“A few notes,” he murmured blandly, 
as if to relieve the apprehensions of his 
audience. “We notice a tendency— 
you are not aware of it perhaps, Mr. 
Marriott—to alter the policy of this 
railway without consulting the direc- 
tors. We appreciate your energy, but, 
unfortunately, by adopting this furtive 
manner, you are apt to produce results 
with which we are not in sympathy.” 
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“Furtive!” repeated Marriott coldly. 

“Stealthy—underhanded !” interjected 
Smith irritably. 

“IT am fully aware of the connotation 
of the word, sir,” replied Marriott. “I 
require a withdrawal, not an explana- 
tion, unless you can justify its applica- 
tion to me.” 

“Doing things behind our backs,” 
volunteered a man called Corcoran. 

“You have yourselves to thank for 
that,” retorted Marriott. “I wished to 
meet you, gentlemen, on my _ arrival 
here, but you wanted a vacation. I 
couldn’t afford to waste time, so went 
ahead without instructions.” 


“Precisely,” Mason intoned. “But 
now that we’ve met, I feel sure we 
shall agree to work together pleas- 
antly.” 


Marriott’s face reflected no such op- 
timism. 

“Perhaps you had better specify what 
you object to in my work so far, before 
we accept that as certain,” he replied. 

“We expect implicit obedience to our 
instructions, nothing more or 
snapped Smith. 

“T am ready to consider them when 
I receive any,” replied Marriott. “At 
present you have, apparently, some ob- 
jection to make to what I have been 
doing on my own initiative. Under- 
stand, please, that I am under general 
orders from London to make this con- 
cern pay. What do you complain of in 
the steps I have taken toward that ob- 
ject?” 

The man called Corcoran here rose 
to his feet. Island-born, like Mason, 
he had not enjoyed that gentleman’s 
advantages of education, nor the fur- 
ther refining influences of marriage 
with an ambitious woman. 

“Here!” he said, “you’re talking too 
much. Fact is, you take too much on 
yourself, Marriott.” 

“Oh!” said Marriott. A page of elo- 
quence thrilled through the monosyl- 
lable uttered in his leonine 


” 


less, 


voice. 


Under the glare from those spectacles 
the diffident Corcoran began to writhe. 
‘My. name’s Corcoran,” he blustered, 
as if that accounted for everything. 
“Of Messrs. Corcoran & Ball?’ Mar- 
riott inquired. 
“Certainly,” 
“Why not?” 
“Have you any personal complaint to 
make ?” 
“Perhaps I'd _ better began 
Mason; but Corcoran waved him away. 
“Talk’s played out!” he cried. “Look 
here, Marriott! What’s the meaning of 
this?” and he waved a copy of The 
Ford Advertiser furiously under the 
manager’s nose. “This advertisement !” 
he shouted. “Who told you to put it 
in the paper?” 


shouted the other. 





“Common sense and professional ex- 
perience,” said Marriott coolly. 

“I mean, who gave you permission?” 
screamed Corcoran. “Confound it all!” 

“I didn’t ask permissign,” answered 
Marriott. ‘“What’s wrong?” 

Corcoran passed the paper up the 
table for inspection. 

“Why, damn it!” he bellowed, “you 
have the impudence to publicly adver- 
tise for tenders for the supply of lum- 
ber to this company! That contract 
has been let, sir, as you damned well 
know!” 

The board growled in a concert of 
approval. 

“That contract expires at the end of 
this month,” said Marriott quietly, 
“and I do not propose to renew it. 
Hitherto it has been let to the firm of 
which you are part proprietor, Mr. 
Corcoran, and at an absolutely extor- 
tionate rate. I can save thirty per cent 
on my lumber charges by dealing in 
the public market.” 

Corcoran turned, 
rage, to his colleagues. 


speechless with 
Mason’s sooth- 


ing voice cooed through the storm. 
“Ah!” he sighed with a musing re- 

gret, “I warned you, Mr. Marriott, at 

our first meeting, you remember, that 
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the policies of this company were dic- 
tated by very special circumstances. 
The firm of Corcoran & Ball have 
done business with us for many years 
—very satisfactory; and if their prices 
are a leetle higher than another firm 
might offer, we have our own reasons 
for preferring to trade with them.” 

“T can appreciate that,” replied Mar- 
riott dryly, “as long as the railway’s 
only revenue is derived from the gov- 
ernment’s subsidy.” 

“Please keep remarks of that kind to 
yourself!” snapped Smith. 

“Actionable! That's what it is! 
shouted Corcoran. 

“You will never bring it into court!” 
retorted Marriott coolly. 

“Well, that’s one leetle thing,” pur- 
sued Mason, as if agreeably disposing 
of the matter, ‘‘and here’s another: the 
question of cheap transit of workmen. 
I see that between the hours of four- 
thirty a. m. and eight a. m. and again 
between the hours of five p. m. and 
seven p. m., a bona-fide workman can 
travel anywhere for one penny.” 

“With the result,” Marriott ex- 
claimed with boyish elation, “that we 
have had to bring some disused coaches 
back into commission, and even so can- 
not handle all the traffic we have at- 
tracted. There’s money in it.” 

“Possibly! It is too soon to say 
smiled Mason indulgently. “In the 
meantime, the fleet of sailing boats be- 
longing to the railway, which used to 
ferry the workmen across the harbor, 
has been put out of commission alto- 
gether.” 

The growl of approval from the five 
concerted throats was checked by Mar- 
riott’s crashing his hand violently down 
on the table. 

“T flatly deny it!” he thundered. “It 
will be wise to get this thing under- 
stood now, so we will dispense with 
courtesies and formalities. I say that 
what you have asserted, Mr. Mason, is 
false. Whether you are aware of it 


” 


” 
say, 


or not is your own concern.” He waved 
away all opposition and launched into 
a flood of irresistible rhetoric. “That 
fleet of boats was not the property of 
the railway, but a private concern be- 
longing to you, Mr. Mason, and to Mr. 
Smith, our chairman. 

“Gentlemen, it is plain to me that 
you all have other interests, to be served 
at the expense of this railway. Rather 
than aim at making a_ problematical 
dividend out of it, you will divert the 
certain revenue of the government sub- 
sidy, so long as it shall be forthcoming, 
to fatten your outside interests. That 
is going to stop! If your private con- 
cerns cannot be profitably conducted 
without plundering this railway, I ad- 
vise you to close them down, for not 
another penny shall you get out of rail- 
way funds while I am manager here.” 

“\Ve’ll see!” snarled the board. 

They fought him at first in the nat- 
ural manner of such men; refused to 
admit him to board meetings; issued 
orders behind his back to Bayliss, his 
second. It cost Marriott many labori- 
ous hours to undo work thus author- 
ized. Then, one day he startled them 
all by appearing flushed and elated be- 
fore them, in secret conclave assem- 
bled. 

“Kindly leave the room!” ordered 
Smith, standing up and leaning for- 
ward over the table. 

“Nonsense!” returned Marriott har- 
dily, as he handed him a cable. It was 
from the central board in London. 
Smith read out the contents. 


“Authorize you to take any steps to make 
profit. Subsidy withdrawn in six months 
unless dividend declared. May halt action 
if improvement shown. You represent Lon- 
don at all local board meetings. Refer dis- 
agreements to us.” 


From that day the local board met 
no more, and Marriott sat alone in 
the deserted board room, which became 
his private office. 

How far the various directors had 
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been financing their personal interests 
out of the government’s contribution to 
the railway, and how far it is legitimate 
to push yourself or your friends into 
a good contract in preference to an 
outsider are matters of conscience and 
of special circumstances which in this 
case never came before a jury for de- 
cision. Judging only from the injured 
air worn from this date by the directors, 
and their incessant criticism of Mar- 
riott, people were persuaded that those 
gentlemen were the victims of a nar- 
row prejudice unintelligibly backed by 
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He would look in on her, sleeping in her little cot 
the dark, immobile, contented, waiting only to go to bed. 


the hostility and authority of the ignor- 
ant old fellows who sat round the con- 
trolling board in London. 

But such criticism was chiefly of a 
private and personal nature, and con- 
ducted largely by a syndicate, as it 
were, of the wives and relatives of the 
injured parties, who saw to it that no 
social engagements or chance of popu- 
larity came in the way of the recal- 
citrant engineer. By hints and shrugs 
and by outspoken comments on _ his 
breeding, education, or morals, they 
gathered such a cloud around him that 
even the Residency, at whose functions 
all English visitors were usually wel- 
come, was influenced to leave him off its 
list. 

At first, this did not affect him much. 
Indeed, it worked to his advantage, as 
it left him totally undistracted to prose-— 
cute his efforts at galvanizing the tor- 
pidity of the railway system into some 
degree of activity. Limited as were the 
possibilities open to 
him on a road of such 
diminutive — propor- 
tions, the organiza- 
tion was in so deplor- 
able a condition that 
he was quickly able to 
show results that were 
by comparison, quite 
astonishing. Things 
began to go strictly 
according to schedule. 

Tabooed as he was 
by the best society, 
Marriott succeeded in 
earning a wide popu- 
larity among the ne- 
The cheap 
trains for workmen 
were a great boon to 
the folk, to 
whom the rates were 
extended at certain 
hours. The adherence 
to time-table was pe- 
culiarly to the advan- 


oT ( aS 
groes. 


poorer 


the ayah sitting in 
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tage of those who had been the victims 
of the old system of tipping the station 
master to hold a train. 

But Marriott’s personal character had 
more to do with it, perhaps, than any 
positive benefits he conferred. His 
way of tackling jobs with his coat off, 
and his intimate knowledge of every 
one’s work appealed strongly to ar- 
tisans accustomed to the orders of an 
aloof, indifferent despot. 

Though long freed from slavery, the 
blacks were born followers, and in Mar- 
riott they found a hero to whom they 
attached themselves by ties of admira- 
tion and affection more potent than the 
parchments under which their ancestors 
had been bound. Of course, he was 
accused of making a deliberate play for 
this popularity as an offset to the os- 
tracism in which society intended him 
to languish. 

The Marriott household was a queer 
one for a cultured European, consisting 
of a negress cook, an ayah who could 
speak no English, and a child of four 
who wouldn’t. The cook had been pro- 
cured for him by Mrs. Mason before 
the breach. Afterward, in loyalty to 
her husband, the good woman had ap- 
proached this female with a view to de- 
taching her from her engagement to 
Marriott, but Elizabeth, having caught 
the infection of her race, refused the 
most laudable attempts to disaffect her; 
and thereafter Mrs. Mason did not 
scruple to expand upon the “loyalty” 
of the woman to Marriott, and employ 
the tale in the interest of her injured 


spouse. The little girl she regarded as 
contributory evidence. Poor _ little 
thing! Where was its mother? She 


could not bring herself to believe such 
things ! 

Indeed, she probably did not believe 
it any more than anybody else. but 
nobody denied it or took the trouble to 
examine the rumor which everybody re- 
peated ; and as an uncontradicted rumor 
does not die through lack of believers, 


but grows to acquire a recognized value 
as neither true nor false but always 
worth repeating and hearing, it followed 
that Marriott’s reputation became 
gradually as dark as the countenances 
of his innocent domestics. 

If Elizabeth was loyal to her master 
the word is too weak to describe the 
devotion of the ayah. What her name 
was I don’t think Marriott knew him- 
self. She was called “ayah” and noth- 
ing else. She could speak no Eng- 
lish, and as there were no other Orien- 
tal scholars on the island, intercourse 
was, for her, strictly confined to her 
master and her little charge. Fortu- 
nately, she belonged to an introspective 
race and so felt less than a cockney the 
hardship of so limited an audience. In- 
deed, as Ursula, the child, spoke Hin- 
dustani more readily than English, the 
chief sufferer, under this curious visi- 
tation of the sin of Babel, was old 
Elizabeth. 

Into this odd kingdom Marriott re- 
turned after his strenuous labors on the 
line. Usually he was too late to say 
good night to Ursula, but he would look 
in on her, sleeping in her little cot— 
the ayah sitting in the dark, immobile, 
contented, waiting only to go to bed. 
After a bath and a change he sat down 
to a solitary dinner, served with all 
the ceremony Elizabeth knew. Dinner 
over, he would take out his violin and 
scratch away contentedly at Bach or 
Beethoven till bedtime. What pleas- 
ure he derived from it was a mystery 
to many of us who heard him play 
often enough in after days, for he 
never seemd to get any better at it, for 
all the practice he put in. Two-thirds 
of that pyramid of luggage which had 
attracted so much attention from the 
spectators of his arrival consisted of 
books. His first domestic occupation 
had been the arrangement of these on 
his study shelves; and every night he 
selected a volume with a sensuous de- 
liberation and carried it off to bed. 
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“T say,” she called, ‘“‘will you please help me out of this?” 


How far he felt his isolation or how 
far he was even aware of it, was a 
speculation that greatly exercised Mrs. 
Mason and her more active sympa- 
thizers. It was humiliating to think 
that such a wretch could remain indif- 
ferent to the worst punishment society 
could inflict. If he was not going to 
feel his ostracism he was obviously a 
callous criminal only to be reached by 
the law. Unfortunately, there appeared 
to be some loophole in that instrument 
which permitted such creatures to live 
in defiance of the community they of- 
fended. So, following her anxious hus- 
band’s advice, she resigned herself to 
traducing his enemy by unactionable 
arts of insinuation. 

In this campaign she was only par- 
tially successful in enlisting the aid of 
Bayliss, the second engineer, a man nat- 
urally disposed to criticize his chief, 
inasmuch as he had expected to occupy 
that position himself. But Bayliss was 
a martyr to a Presbyterian conscience 


and could not easily reconcile his nat- 
ural jealousy with his professional ad- 
miration for Marriott’s capacity as an 
engineer. He compromised by accept- 
ing Mrs. Mason’s invitations to dinner 
and denying any knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances on which she pumped him 
for information. 

“T think he’s a happy man, Mrs. 
Mason,” said Bayliss for the twentieth 
time. “He has a lot of hard work to 
do and he just lives to do it.” 

“Has he no sense of what he’s done?” 
she would exclaim in pious horror. 
“Doesn’t he appreciate what’s happened 
to him?” 

“Really, I think when his work’s done 
he’s too tired to think about it.” 

“He must be made to!” she would 
insist. “It’s a public scandal!” 


Sir Clinton Hopley, governor of St. 
Theodore, was an ex-cavalryman and 
not the least irascible of the distin- 
guished line of soldiers who had adorned 
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this post. As a soldier he had never 
properly grasped the principle of repre- 
sentative government, and could not in 
conscience admit to His Majesty’s sub- 
jects any rights beyond those which 
appear in “King’s Rules and Orders for 
the Army.” His way was to command, 
but he did not always get his way. 
Forced thus, as he so frequently was, 
to recognize the limits of his power, he 
became the more rigorous in his admin- 
istration of the garrison, of which he 
was ex-officio commander in chief, and 
of the vice regal household, where 
Lady Hopley was able, with one excep- 
tion, to maintain the high standard of 
discipline he required. 
was his daughter. 
Helen Hopley had crowned a career 
of childish insubordination by insisting 
on remaining in England when Sir Clin- 
ton had entered on his new appoint- 
ment. He had thought it bad enough 
when she declared her intention of con- 
tinuing her education, since it was a 
cardinal conviction of his that girls 
should be taught only as long as it 
was disagreeable to them. As soon as 
they showed an interest in their studies 
the discipline of education was obvi- 
ously lost, and as they had not to mas- 
ter a means of livelihood it was only 
a waste of time to continue their 
schooling. But when Helen coolly in- 
formed him that the education she 
sought was of an artistic nature, his 
annoyance was mingled with alarm. 
Never, in seven generations, had such 
a disposition been shown by one of his 
blood, nor even of Lady Hopley’s. As 
soldier he regarded all artists as en- 
tertainers, with a definite position in the 
community, but one that no child of 
his could conceivably be allowed to 


This exception 


adopt. Helen remaining as obdurate as 
himself, he compromised finally on 
music. This, of all the arts, might be 


decently pursued by ladies if they did 
not acquire too great a proficiency at 
it. He would not tolerate her swaying 


her body about and rolling her eyes 
and making an exhibition of herself. 
Let people get the impression that she 
had great but uncultivated gifts, and he 
would be satisfied. So she stayed be- 
hind in England and studied music. 
Sir Clinton need not have alarmed 
himself, however, with the notion that 
her accomplishments would ever dis- 
grace him, for she soon found she 
had not the patience to cultivate what- 
ever gift she possessed, and very 
quickly abandoned any idea of excel- 
ling at the art she had chosen to follow. 
She took great delight, though, in the 
society of artists and students; and 
though she could never acquire a taste 
for cigarettes, her letters to her parents 
abounded in the most shocking expres- 
sions of liberalism, from which they 
derived a picture of London seething 
with political unrest, thronged with 
young artists, dying to be picturesquely 
wounded over a barricade in Soho in 
defense of the latest book of their latest 
idol, whom they conceived as_ being 
persecuted or ignored by the bureau- 
crats and fainéants of Westminster. 
The Commune had lived and _ per- 
ished thirty years before, but the idea 
seemed to fascinate Helen as some- 
thing new and peculiarly becoming to 
herself. She sent a photograph of her- 
self in a red cap and sabots which ex- 
hausted the governor’s patience. It was 
only a costume in which she had posed 
for a friend, but His Excellency got it 
into his head that his daughter was 
parading the streets in this symbolic 
fashion, and cabled a peremptory com- 
mand to her to report immediately at 
the Residency, St. Theodore, on pain 
of having her allowance stopped. 
Helen’s radicalism was not proof 
against this financial argument. She 
bade farewell to her friends and arrived 
on the island shortly before the cata- 
clysm which broke the railway com- 
pany and seemed at one time likely to 
shake the very foundations of society. 
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For, in spite of Marriott’s herculean 
labors, in spite of the improvement he 
could show in his balance sheet, the 
government withdrew its subsidy. 
Marriott was, of course, intensely dis- 
appointed, for he had worked desper- 
ately and could show substantial re- 
sults and very fair prospects of further 
improvement if granted a stay of exe- 
cution; but the commission had made 
up its mind before entering the room, 
and nothing he could say or do made 
an impression on them. Then he lost 
his temper. 

“IT am face to face,” he said, “with 
ignorance, indolence, and prejudice!” 
which was not likely to conciliate them ; 
and he closed his address on the third 
day with the following words: 

“Gentlemen, you are jeopardizing an 
important public service. I wish | 
could see sufficient alertness in the gov- 
ernment of this island to warrant the 
proposal that here and now the gov- 
ernment should itself operate this vital 
service; but while such a forward step 
is still scouted in England, it is hardly 
likely to be appreciated in these seas. 
But that this service shall not be imper- 
iled is, or should be, the urgent care of 
our governors, as it is the important 
interest of the inhabitants of this island. 

“T wish I could tell you, gentlemen, 
that should you deny just safeguards 
and encouragement to the railway, you 
would arouse in the people dependent 
for their civic rights on your delibera- 
tions, a passion of disappointment 
which would drive them in flood over 
the steps of this official building, the 
mausoleum of their hopes as citizens; 
and, should their righteous demands for 
the protection of the public convenience 
be still rejected, compel them to sweep 
it from the earth it so uselessly en- 
cumbers. But the demos of this island 
is no more aware of its power or its 
rights than it was in the days of its 
recognized slavery, and, accustomed as 
they are to incapacity in their rulers, 


will accept your inertia with feelings 
neither of indignation nor surprise.” 

“We are not to be intimidated, Mr. 
Marriott,” said one, “by the threats of 
a Caribbean Cromwell.” 

The phrase was so strange in the 
ordinary vocabulary of an islander that 
Marriott laughed in their faces, and 
was still laughing when he strode down 
the steps and plunged into the crowd. 

Helen had been five days on the is- 
land without spending any money, and 
had that morning insisted, against the 
advice of the coachman, on going to 
the American Store to see what tempta- 
tion might there be encountered. ‘This 
had been so hard to discover that she 
had remained there more than an hour, 
and on coming out again had found the 
street crammed with people and no sign 
anywhere of the carriage. The crowd 
was slowly moving up the street, and 
she had been caught in it and half 
carried, half jostled in the direction of 
Parliament Buildings. 

She had not been so many hours on 
the island without hearing some refer- 
ence to the impending crisis, but she 
could assume no interest in politics later 
or milder than the Paris Commune, and 
discovered no curiosity as to the per- 


sonalities involved in the present 
struggle. Her tendency, enthusiastic- 
ally nursed, toward republicanism, 


would have put her in opposition to 
Mrs. Mason and the aristocracy of the 
island had she rot professed an amused 
contempt for both sides alike, and her 
democratic professions were being 
rapidly forgotten now in vivid appre- 
hension of being asphyxiated among the 
pushing, perspiring bodies of la sainte 
canaille, while a violent resentment 


awoke in her breast against the agitator 
whom she had heard denounced for his 
part in exciting these popular demon- 
strations. 
“This is scandalous!” she muttered. 
“Oh! will you please get off my feet!” 
With fists and elbows she strove to 
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“IT must ask you to forgive our intrusion,” said the lady sweetly, and then stopped short. 
«Mr. Cromwell ?”” she murmured. 


maintain a little space around herself, 
but in vain. It says a good deal for 
the temper of the crowd that her angry 
attempts to extricate herself only pro- 
voked amusement. At the top of the 
street, however, she found herself 
washed up against the steps of the Nel- 
son monument, on to which she scram- 
bled and, catching hold of the railings, 
managed to secure a position where she 
could at least breathe. 

Relieved thus of the immediate pros- 
pect of suffocation, she fanned her 
drooping courage by drafts of hatred 
and anger against the unknown indi- 
vidual to whom she attributed entire re- 
sponsibility for her position. The clock 
in Parliament Building struck one, and 
the thought of her family sitting down 
to luncheon at the Residency, tinged 
her fury with despair. 


Presently, she was aware of a white 
pith helmet moving through the black- 
headed throng. The figure it sur- 
mounted appeared to be making fair 
headway against the crowd, and she 
hailed it. . 

“T say,” she called, “will you please 
help me out of this?” 

The head under the helmet was 
thrown back and from the shadow of 
the peak a pair of spectacles flashed 
in her direction. The man approached, 
reached up a hand, and drew her down 
the steps. 

“You ought not to be out here alone,” 
he said, tucking her arm under his. 

“You mean they ought not to be 
hanging about here in this disgraceful 
way!” she corrected fiercely. 

“Well, the place belongs to them, if 
it comes to that,” he replied. “How- 
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ever, they are going away now as fast 
as they can. They don’t mean any 
harm. But one might easily get hurt in 
a big crush like this, you see.” 

“Exactly!” she exclaimed trium- 
phantly. “And what’s being done about 
it? Are people going to be hurt and 
nobody object?” 

“Nobody’s been hurt yet.” 

“But it’s nobody’s fault that I am not 
killed,” she protested. “As it is, I’m 
late for lunch.” 

He laughed in a patronizing way. 

“It’s nothing to laugh at!” she said. 
“The man who’s responsible ought to 
be shot or put into prison or some- 
thing.” 

“Oh, I say!” he remonstrated, “you 
can’t fix the responsibility on one man. 
Faults on both sides, p’r’aps.” 

“I can!” she insisted. “You don’t 
sympathize with him surely?” 

“I feel sorry for the poor devil some- 
times.” 

“Well, you'll feel sorrier for him 
soon!” she promised darkly. 

“Oh!” he pleaded in mock anxiety, 
“vou won't take it out of the poor beg- 
gar just because you’re late for lunch, 
will you?” 

They were clear of the mob at last 
and stood, hot and disheveled on the 
curb. She surveyed her crumpled 
white dress and soiled shoes. 

“All right,” she said, “you think it’s 
funny; but history is made up of un- 
important things. Nothing is too in- 
significant, to an intelligent observer, to 
be the cause of a great effect.” 

“But believe me,” he protested, “I, 
for my part, should never regard your 
appetite as an _ insignificant thing. 
Panem et circenses, you know! Food 


is the foundation of half the dema- 
gogue’s power, isn’t it?” 

The smile under the brown beard was 
rather pleasant, she thought, but in the 
circumstances not to be endured. 

“Of course, if you agree with this 
’* she said, and shrugged. 


man 
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“I don’t, though,” 
gravely. “Not always. Not on second 
thoughts very often. Unfortunately, 
however, I am usually committed to his 
ideas before my second thoughts have 
time to develop.” 

“Oh! You know him?” 

“Most people do, as a public charac- 
ter—not intimately, of course.” 

“Well, I don’t, and I don’t want to,” 
she answered. “It’s men like him who 
shake my confidence in democracy.” 

“You'd better trot home and get your 
lunch,” he said. “You'll get your con- 
fidence back after a good meal. Noth- 
ing like food for a wavering faith!” 

“You've been kind in helping me,” 
she said. “Please don’t compel me to 
regret having accepted your services.” 

“No! Please forget the obligation!” 
he said seriously. “Just pretend you 
rescued yourself and dismiss me from 
your mind.” 

“IT can’t dismiss you from my mind,” 
she said, “as I don’t know what name 
to dismiss you by.” 

“Is that necessary,” he laughed, “for 
the purpose of forgetting me?” 

“Of course,” she replied. “I shall 
have to know who it is I am putting 
out of mind, shan’t I?” 

“Well, my name’s Cromwell,” he 
said, laughing and walked away. 


he answered 


Il. 


Marriott’s revolutionary indictment 
of the government had appeared in a 
special evening issue of The /sland, and 
was, of course, discussed throughout 
the length and breadth of the colony. 
The governor was expected to do some- 
thing, but beyond an outburst of irri- 
tation that he should be called on to 
read reports on a railway, His Excel- 
lency did nothing. Actually there was 
nothing he constitutionally could do, as 
nothing had happened. None the less, 
Marriott’s position became even a little 
more uncomfortable than before. 
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He very soo became aware of 
stealthy influences at work against him 
in the execution of his duties. He 
could not long mistake an air of nerv- 
ous watchfulness in Bayliss, and a per- 
petual hesitation among his lesser sub- 


ordinates which was profoundly dis- 
turbing. Bayliss, for instance, con- 
tracted a habit of discovering and 


cheerfully presenting alternatives to his 
chief’s orders, which caused annoying, 
and at times dangerous, delays in the 
work; while old Hayfish, the colored 
station master, adopted an air of 
sagacious reservation when receiving 
his directions, one eye, as it were, al- 
ways in reserve for an appeal, later, to 
Bayliss for ratification. 

The men, though, were as stanch as 
ever, but the line was desperately hit 
by the withdrawal of the subsidy, and 
not even the most efficient handling and 
the most loyal coéperation of its serv- 
ants could long postpone its collapse. 
More than once Marriott was prompted 
to cable home his resignation, but the 
thought of the triumph this would 
evoke in the enemies’ camp revived his 
determination to hold out. 

It happened that three weeks after 
the storm he was at his office early one 
morning, before Bayliss had arrived, 
and was already deep in work when he 
was interrupted by the telephone. 

“Hullo!” he cried. 

“Captain Adair, Government House, 
speaking!” came the answer. 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Is Mr. Bayliss there ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Oh!” There was a moment’s silence. 

“Any message?” asked Marriott. 

“When will he be there?” 

“Couldn’t say.” 

“Oh! But this is important.” 

“Then you had better tell me. 
is Mr. Marriott speaking. 

There was another pause and a far- 
off murmur as if he were consulting 
with some one in the room; then: 


This 


“Oh, well, look here! I say, His 
Excellency requires his private coach 
to be run on a special to Henley’s Cove, 
two p.m. sharp. You know the details 
better than I do. Please see to it.” 

Marriott made no reply. He was 
considering his position and counting 
his resources. 

“Hullo!” Adair’s voice broke upon 
his calculations. 

“Hullo!” he returned. 

“I say! ° Did you hear?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why the devil don’t you an- 
swer ?”’ 

Marriott rang off. Half an hour 
later he was again disturbed by the 
entrance of a furious little man with 
a plump red face and small mustache. 

“Mr. Marriott?” he inquired. 

“Captain Adair, I presume,” said 
Marriott without rising. 

“Yes. I say, confound it, Marriott! 
You know, you can’t do that sort of 
thing, you know !” 

“Oh, yes. 
thing ?” 


Sit down. What sort of 
asked Marriott serenely. 

“T mean ringing off like that,” re- 
plied Adair. 

“IT always impress on my _ subordi- 
nates,” said Marriott gravely, “that 
they must keep their temper on the 
telephone, and never on any account 
swear. I make ita principle not to break 
out on the phone myself and always cut 
off when people swear at me, in case 
I should descend to their ievel in re- 
tort. I should have you at a great dis- 
advantage, for I can swear in four 
European languages and in Hindus- 
tani, while at a stretch, I could impose 
on most army men in Boer Dutch and 
Hottentot.” 

Adair fidgeted. 

“I can’t discuss your fads,” he said 
rudely. “The governor wants his spe- 
cial, and I'll thank you to have it ready 
by two p. m., please.” 

Marriott shook his head slowly. 

“T cannot place any particular coach 
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I saw Marriott marching endlessly up and 
the child in his arms. 


at His Excellency’s disposal,” he said, 
“but the special may probably be ar- 
ranged for at the usual rate.” 

“What d’you mean?” Adair gasped. 
“The governor’s private coach 

“Since the withdrawal of the govern- 
ment subsidy the governor has no claim 
on our rolling stock,’ Marriott ex- 
plained. “Please advise His Excel- 
lency that he may have the special at 
the usual rate, if I can manage it at 
such short notice.” 

“But here! I can’t take Sir Clinton 
a message like that!” shouted Adair. 
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“Put it in your 


own way, then!” 
replied Marriott 
curtly. 

Adair  pattered 


off to headquarters. 

Calm as he had 
appeared, it 
not without an ef- 
fort that Marriott 
had repressed the 


Was 


exultation in his 
heart. His enemy 
had asked him a 
favor and he was 
in a position to re- 
fuse it. Justly 
enough he re- 


garded the gover- 
nor’s claim for spe 
cial privileges from 
the railway as now 
invalid, and though 
a prudent man 
might in his place 
have extended the 
compliment to His 
Majesty’s 
sentative, it was as 
well, he told him- 
self, that the ofti- 
cial world should 
experience the 
hardships that the 
community would 
suffer if, for lack 
of government support, the line should 
be unable to operate. 

‘He took up the speaking tube con- 
necting with the station master’s office 
and blew violently. Old Hayfish an- 
swered. 

“Is Mr. Bayliss there?” asked Mar- 
riott. 

He was not. Marriott left a mes- 
sage for him to report at his office as 
soon as he returned, and gave a gen- 
eral order that no action should be 
taken, on no matter whose authority, 
regarding special privileges for travel- 


repre- 


{ihe Susie : 


down, crooning to 
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ing, without direct instructions from 
himself. 

“No matter who wants it!” he re- 
peated. “You understand, Hayfish?” 

Marriott unrolled a large-scale map 
of the island and glanced at Henley’s 
Cove, the objective of the 
proposed expedition. 

“T'll be damned if | hold my Flyer 
up,” he said to himself, as he noted 
that in the event of the governor’s con- 
senting to pay for it, a special might 
be arranged and shunted, for the pas- 
age of that phenomenon, “The Flyer.” 

He looked up suddenly from his map 
aiid saw the eyes and forehead of 
Ursula contemplating over the top of 
the table. 

“Hullo!” he cried. “Where did you 
come from? And stop that talk!” he 
added, as the child began a voluble ex- 
planation in Hindustani. 

Forbidden the natural medium of ex- 
pression, the child vouchsafed no fu 
ther reply but, dragging a chair up to 
the table, climbed up and 


governor's 


surveyed the 
scene before her. It disclosed 


unlim- 
ited possibilities for 
There were three different colored 
kinds of ink to begin with, a box of 
paints in lovely tubes like tooth paste, 
far nicer than her own paint box in 
the nursery—daddy was a lucky 
she thought—a lot of rainbow-hued 
chalks, and vast sheets of white paper 
readv for scribbling on. In fact, it 
seemed as if her father had secreted 
here all those things for his everyday 
use which, with a far profounder ap- 
preciation of their magic properties, 
she lacked in her nursery. 

Marriott gave up all idea of work 
and drew her a picture. He drew a 
lovely red engine with a blue tender. 

“Now,” he said briskly, when he had 
finished the picture, “you take it 
you and cut along. Where’s ayah: 

“Don’t know,” replied Ursula. 

“Who brought you here?” 

“Just comed myself.” 

2 


entertainment. 


man, 


with 


” 


“Well now, just go yourself!” he 
suggested, but she shook her head. 

“But don’t you know you mustn't 
come into daddy’s office?” 

“Yes,” she answered, but without of- 
fering to leave. 

“Aren’t you going, then?” 

“Like your toys better than mine,” 

That settled it then, and Marriott was 
not sorry. He knew a twinge of re- 
morse as he reflected that in his soli- 
tude he had not remembered this com- 
panion, whose share in his misfortune 
was probably the harder to bear inas- 
much as she had not, like himself, the 
tonic of work to help her support it. 
Well, for that matter, the medicinal 
properties of labor had for some 
time failed in effect upon him- 
would see what relaxation 


now 
self He 
could do. 

He filled a glass with water 
pushed the paint box over to her. 

‘Here! 

The child’s big brown eyes glittered, 
and a tinge of color dawned in her pale 
cheeks. He quickly outlined the figure 
of a lady of proportions well calculated 
to give an ambitious artist the maxi- 
mum of opportunity for color effects, 
bestowing upon her an enormous hat 
and ample Ursula seized the 
brush and, after a preliminary disaster, 
the upsetting of ihe glass of water, had 
been remedied, she daubed and splashed 
to her soul’s content. 

“Like to come up every day for a 
bit?” asked Marriott anxiously. 

“Um,” she replied. 

He was revolving in his mind what 
variety he could introduce for her fu- 
ture entertainment when the door 
opened and a fat, startled face peered 
round the corner. Marriott stood up. 
The door was pushed further open and 
the man entered and stood aside to ad- 
mit a lady. 

“This is a private office, Captain 
Adair,” said Marriott coldly. 

“IT must ask you to forgive our in- 


and 


Try these!” he said. 


skirt. 
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trusion,” said the lady sweetly, and then 
stopped short. ‘Mr. Cromwell?” she 
murmured. 

Marriott laughed. She colored a little 
and turned to Adair. 

“Where is Mr. Marriott’s office?” she 
asked impatiently. 

“This is Mr, Marriott,’ grumbled 
Adair. 

She looked reproachfully at Mar- 
riott. 

“Cromwell is only a nom de plume of 
mine,” he explained. ‘That is to say, 
not a name under which I write, but 
by which I am written of when the 
newspapers are kind enough to notice 
my activities.” 

It was with something like remorse 
that he saw her smile fade out and 
give way to an expression of annoy- 
ance, as if this explanation of identity 
had delayed the execution of necessary 
but distasteful business which she had 
desired to dispatch with all possible 
speed. He was annoyed, too, that he 
had not been able to conceal the pleas- 
ure he felt at seeing her. It would 
be so satisfactory to that little fool 
Adair to reflect, as he accompanied 
Miss Hopley home, that he, Marriott, 
was an outsider, cut off from the so- 
ciety in which this very charming crea- 
ure lived and moved. 

For there is no denying that Miss 
Hopley created, wherever she went, a 
most instantaneous and distracting im- 
pression. As the most recent arrival 
from Europe she was, apart from per- 
sonal appearance, at least five years 
ahead of current fashions on the island. 

When I say that middle-aged ladies 
were still wearing full bloomer sleeves 
and little round straw hats, while their 
go-ahead daughters were sleeved tightly 
to the wrist and collared to the chin, 
you will have some idea of the effect 
produced by her open throat and the 
vision of her white arms bare to the 
elbow. 

It was not, however, the fashion of 
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her clothes that disturbed Marriott. 
On the contrary, it was her gray 
eyes and the delicately arched brows 
above them, the frank smile, at this 
moment supplanted by as frank an ex- 
pression of anger, the erect bearing of 
her head, and the general impression 
of uncompromising candor that to Mar- 
riott, suffocating in an atmosphere of 
injustice and intrigue, were as sun and 
wind after thunder. And now, per- 
haps, he felt for the first time the full- 
est force of the conspiracy which had 
made him an outcast from that society 
where, however he might despise its 
constituents, this admirable creature 
was to be found. 

Nothing of his feelings, he inwardly 
resolved, should be betrayed in front 
of that gloating little parasite, Adair. 

“T hope,” he said with a grave smile, 
“you got your lunch all right.” 

“Thank you, yes,” she replied coolly. 

“And that it revived your faith in 
democracy?” he inquired. 

“Possibly,” she returned, “but it did 
not alter my opinion of the demagogue 
we spoke of that day.” 

It stung him. 

“T hope you will permit me to be of 
further service to you,” he said dryly. 

The thrust went home and he hailed 
with delight the sudden smile which de- 
clared the touch, notwithstanding that 
she had suppressed it instantaneously. 
So she could give and take without bad 
blood! He noted it with approval. 

“Thanks, no,” she replied indiffer- 
ently. “We, that is, Captain Adair and 
myself, have called to straighten out a 
matter of business.” 

“We shan’t be a minute,” Adair in- 
terposed in the peculiar, high-pitched 
tone which rather suggests ill breeding 
in the person addressed than good 
breeding in the speaker. 

“There appears to have been some 
misunderstanding,” continued Miss 
Hopley, “about a special train which my 
father ordered for this afternoon. 
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Captain Adair had the matter in hand, 
but evidently failed to make himself 
clear.” 

“Well, I’m not a railway porter,” 
grumbled Adair. 

Marriott smiled graciously. 

“T’m afraid,” he said, “that both sides 
made themselves perfectly clear. I 
should say that we erred, if at all, on 
the side of bluntness.” 

“T assume you mean by that that we 
can have the train,” she cried. “‘There 
you are, Robin, I knew you had got hold 
of the wrong end of the stick. Mr. 
Marriott meant we could have it all 
along.” 

Adair said nothing, but looked like 
a puzzled puppy. 

“Didn’t you?” she appealed to Mar- 
riott. 

“Certainly,” he assented. 

“Really, Robin, you are silly,” she 
scolded the still wondering aide. “When 
will it be ready then?” 

“When I get the check 
plied Marriott brusquely. 


for it,” re 


It was a cheap satisfaction, perhaps, 
but he enjoyed it to the full. Both the 
words and the tone in which they were 
uttered were obviously calculated to 
jar; and they had the desired effect. 
He watched the color mount to her 
cheek and slowly fade out again. Well, 
she espoused the cause of society by 
accepting without question its estimate 
of him. Then she should receive 
her share of what punishment he 
could administer to his enemies, or 
perhaps a little more than her share, 
inasmuch as her superior attractive- 
ness made her hostility the harder to 
endure. 

“It’s a waste of time,” Adair here in- 
terposed. “Mr. Marriott evidently 
means to withhold the special in spite 
of His Excellency’s undoubted claim, 
and as Sir Clinton refuses to admit 
the railway company’s right to 
tort payment for it, we had 
report.” 


ex- 
better 


But Helen’s anger had cooled and 
hardened into a resolve as inflexible as 
Marriott’s own; and she had the ad- 
vantage over him in a feminine lack 
of scruple in the choice of weapons. 

“Oh! is this your little girl?’ she 
broke out sunnily. 

Marriott nodded. 

“What’s your name?” asked Helen, 
leaning over the child and affecting in- 
terest in her daubs. 

“Ursula,” replied the artist, without 
looking up. 

“Won’t you tell me what you are 
drawing?” She put an arm round the 
little, studiously-stooped shoulders, but 
Ursula wriggled fiercely out of her em- 
brace with a volley of Hindustani. 

“Oh! What is she saying?’ cried 
Helen in despair. 

Marriott smiled rather gridaly. The 
vivid vernacular lisped by Anglo-Indian 
children has mystified many a parent, 
and Ursula, at four years old, had a 
command of the profane vocabulary of 
the bazaar far above the standard re- 
quired of the civil servants to whom 
four hundred souls must 
look for understanding, sympathy, and 
just government. And at moments of 
irritation it was her irremediable habit 
to draw upon this inexhaustible fund 
of expletive, without, be it observed, 
either understanding or misapplying a 
single word of it. 

“T’m afraid I didn’t catch it all,” re- 
plied Marriott. “She talks it better 
than I do and uses words that I don’t 
always recognize. I fancy I caught 
something like ‘Jehannum ko jao,’ 
though.” 


millions of 


“How pretty things sound in a for- 
eign language!” exclaimed Helen. 
“What does it mean, darling?” she 
asked, turning once more to Ursula. 

“Oh, she doesn’t know,” said Mar- 
riott. 

“Well, you tell me, then.” 

Marriott smiled and shook his head. 
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“Captain Adair seems to know,” he 
replied, indicating that gentleman who 
appeared to be on the verge of a fii. 
“It’s really more of a Christian expres- 
sion than Hindu, though the native has 
adopted it more easily perhaps than 
much of our missionaries’ teaching.” 

“It’s bad enough for your child to be 
using such expressions without your 
blasphemous jokes,’ snapped Adair. 

“Why, what does it mean?” cried 
Helen petulantly. “After all this I 
shall expect something really awful.” 

“I’m not going to tell you,” said 
Adair sulkily. ‘The child ought to be 
smacked.” 

“Tell me at once, Robin,” Helen in- 
sisted in a threatening voice. 

“All right, then,’ he retorted, “it 
means ‘go to hell!’ You ought to look 
after the kid better, Marriott.” 

“Mind your own business, Robin,” 
Helen admonished him, and turning to 
the unsuspecting Marriott: 

“You see,” she said with all the 
charm she possessed, “I’m giving a pic- 
nic to-day. My friends are all asked 
and J can’t put it off now. Think how 
foolish I should look! And 
a lovely day, too. I’m sure, though, 
now you know this, you won’t refuse 
the governor what, after all, has been 
his privilege ever since the railway was 
built.” 

“T regret,” said Marriott gravely, “to 
inform you that that privilege was 
automatically forfeited the day the gov- 
ernment withdrew financial support.” 

“Well, I’m very sorry about it,” she 
protested, “but I wasn’t here, so it 
couldn’t be my fault. Why should I be 
punished ?” 

“Tt’s not a question of punishing any- 
body——-” he began. 

“But I shall look such a fool!” 

“It’s a matter of business,” he con- 
cluded firmly. 

“YT don’t understand business,” she 
said disdainfully, “and I can see you’re 


’ 


secretly gloating.” 


it’s such 





“Oh, let’s go!” exclaimed Adair. “I 
told you you wouldn’t get any change 
out of Marriott. He has different ideas 
from the people one meets.” 

Marriott’s chin came forward wick- 
edly, but an unexpected diversion from 
little Ursula saved Adair from the con- 
sequences of his schoolboy insolence. 
That industrious child, having ex- 
hausted the stock of cartridge paper 
within her reach, had mounted to a 
standing position on her chair and, with 
her knees against the table, was reach- 
ing over for a fresh supply when the 
chair slid backward and she fell vio- 
lently to the floor, striking her fore- 
head against the table edge as she went. 

Marriott rushed round the table and 
picked her up before she had recov- 
ered breath enough to scream. 

“Poor little mite!” cried Helen in 
great distress; but Marriott was in no 
mood to accept sympathy from her. He 
indicted the whole world for this one 
more blow to his peace. 

“Kindly leave this office!” he said, 
as if it had been all Helen’s fault. 

Helen’s sympathy turned cold as her 
cheeks grew hot at the rudeness of his 
tone, and she walked indignantly out, 
followed by the highly gratified Adair. 

Marriott carried his child downstairs 
and across the patch of semitropical 
garden which separated his bungalow 
from the station. Her screams had 
given way to thick sobbing, and what 
with her swollen mouth, bitten in 
falling, the bruise on her forehead, and 
the streaks of tears and varicolored 
paint on her face, she presented a most 
alarming and moving spectacle. 

Anglo-Indian children are apt to turn 
any severe physical and nervous shock 
into fever, and Marriott’s first concern 
after the ayah had washed her face was 
to take the child’s temperature. Al- 


ready it showed a tendency to mount. 
Ele administered quinine and gave the 
ayah strict injunctions to keep her in 
bed. Even if the temperature went 























down and she felt better, Ursula baba 
was to remain in bed for the rest of 
the day. 

The ayah assented, but in her heart 
she felt a kind of motherly contempt 
for the vulnerable Englishman, suckled 
as he had been in a mushroom creed, 
with his fears of fever for “Ursla 
baba.” A daughter of Asia, she was 
centuries wiser than the wisest white 
man. And “Ursla baba” was more 
Hindu than English. It was the affec- 
tionate creature’s fervent belief that 
fever could not touch her charge what- 
ever “Marritt Sahib” might say. 

Those nights of heat and delirium 
which at various times the babe had 
undergone, were indubitably the work 
of hostile demons, and her recoveries 
as indisputably the effect not of quinine 
but of that silver amulet, written over 
with potent charms, which she always 
tied round the little neck when the doc- 
tor left and took off again when he 
called; for the white doctors were both 
ignorant and blasphemous. 

She would, however, do as “Marritt 
Sahib” ordered since the drug, though 
powerless against the evil aims of 
Shaitan, was harmless enough, but as 
soon as he had left the room she pro- 
duced the amulet and tied it round 
Ursula’s neck, much to the patient’s 
delight, who thought it was a doll and, 
clasping it happily in her chubby fin- 
gers, fell into a deep sleep. 

In blissful ignorance of the demoniac 
wars waging for the possession of his 
child’s body, and secure in reliance on 
quinine and a darkened room, Marriott 
returned to his office. With the best 
intentions of working, however, he 
found his mind running away, in hope- 
less preoccupation, after the events of 
the morning. On analysis, he discov- 
ered his feelings to be divided between 
resentment against society, epitomized 
in Helen, and regret that she was not 
present to receive in person the full 
volume of his bitterness. Also, he was 
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thoroughly annoyed at his own attitude, 
and so returned home after an ineffec- 
tual hour, to lunch. 

He found Ursula sitting up in bed 
playing with her toys. Her face was 
flushed and she was fretfully abusing 
the ayah in her own tongue, who, poor 
soul, was loyally endeavoring to fulfill 
the peremptory but conflicting orders 
of her patient. Marriott was both an- 
noyed and alarmed at the condition he 
found, and again firmly impressed upon 
the woman the necessity of keeping the 
child quiet. She was not to sit up; not 
to play with things. She was to sleep, 
if possible, but failing ‘that, she was to 
be kept quiet, at all events. He ate his 
lunch, paid another visit to the sick 
room, found Ursula lying down and in 
a sleepy mood, and tiptoed out again. 

At two o’clock he returned to his 
office and was met by Bayliss who, 
in great agitation, informed him that 
he had been assailed by Miss Hopley 
and Adair, and that, not then having 
received Marriott’s instructions, he had 
acceded to what he thought was the 
authoritative request of Government 
House for a special train. 

As the man stood smiling nervously 


before him, Marriott was convinced 
that he lied. It was too obvious a 
chance of currying favor with the 


powers, and at his, Marriott’s, expense. 

“Has it left the station?” he asked. 

“Half an hour ago.” 

“Didn’t Hayfish make any objection 
to the order?” 

“No,” 

“Send him here!” 

On being questioned, old Hayfish de- 
clared he had received instructions 
from Mr. Bayliss to prepare the special, 
had tried to protest but had been cut 
short. 

“Miss Hopley seemed to be in a 
hurry, you see, chief,” explained Bay- 
liss, “and, of course, knowing nothing 
of your previous orders——” 

“You knew my instructions, Hay- 
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fish,” said Marriott in a cold voice. 
“Why didn’t you insist on making them 
plain to Mr. Bayliss?” 

From Mr. Hayfish’s loud and long 
protestations it appeared that he had 
served the company ever since its incep- 
tion and had supposed Mr. Bayliss to 
be in receipt of new instructions coun- 
termanding his own. 

Marriott turned away in disgust. He 
had matched his will against inveterate 
custom and the prestige of the Resi- 
dency. They had scored an initial suc- 
cess through the complicity of his staff. 
He must take immediate action if he 
was not to be totally defeated. 

“T’ll speak to you later, separately,” 
he said with a grim setting of his jaws 
under the brown beard. Bayliss, as a 
white man, tried to bluster, by way of 
asserting his dignity before Hayfish. 

“You're one as shady as the other, to 
me,” growled Marriott. 

“Now, Hayfish, telegraph ahead of 
that train and have it pulled out on to 
the siding this side of Henley’s Cove. 
I shall want you, Bayliss, to trolley out 
and collect the fares from the gover- 
nor’s party.” 

“T prefer to hand in my immediate 
resignation,” said Bayliss loftily. 

“Very good. You are only anticipat- 
ing my probable action to-morrow. 
Write it out and leave it here for me.” 
He rose to his feet. “Send that wire, 
Hayfish. I’m going to collect those 
fares myself.” 

And it was with a strange exhilara- 
tion, quite unwarranted by the nature 
of the business before him, that he 
strode downstairs, called for his light 
trolley, and set off after the party. 

The only difference between His Ex- 
cellency’s picnics and a private indi- 
vidual’s was the special train and the 
private coach which added the pleasure 
of importance to the occasion, and 
were more than enough to compensate 
for the uncertain mood and sometimes 
open ennui of the august host. 


Mrs. Mason was among the guests. 
Nobody liked her, but no one had suf- 
ficient courage or imagination to ex- 
clude her from parties. Her daughters 
were with her but not Mr. Mason. 
She never allowed him to go into so- 
ciety, realizing with the inexorable in- 
sight of maternal ambition, that his ac- 
cent, manner, and finger nails threw a 
cloud on her daughters’ matrimonial 
prospects. For, like a sensible islander, 
she would consider no_ island-born 
suitor for them. Bella and Cis, dusky- 
eyed, immense of stature, and raven- 
curled, were destined by her to adorn 
a European home. 

Corcoran, the rough diamond, was 
there, too. He was, as usual, paying 
attentions to Bella Mason which she, 
like a dutiful daughter, discountenanced 
before her mother, but, like a sensible 
girl, encouraged behind that lady’s 
back. 

As the only medical practitioner on 
the island with an English degree, 1 was 
numbered of the elect on that momen- 
tous occasion. Eight or nine other 
guests and half a dozen liveried serv- 
ants completed the party. 

Perhaps it is my habit to observe 
people rather more closely than some, 
and I may often be misled by a random 
impression on to a line of thought 
which will take me far from the facts 
and into a field of quite imaginary mo- 
tives and emotions, but my suspicion 
that Helen Hopley was in a highly 
wrought nervous condition, a suspicion 
I formed on first greeting her that aft- 
ernoon, was shortly confirmed by Cap- 
tain Adair. The little aid seated him- 
self beside me, and without more in- 
troduction declared himself “done with 
women forever.” 

“I give them up,” he said. “After 
this, doctor, frankly, I give them up.” 

As he had spoken to no one but 
Helen since the train started, it was 
evident that this renunciation could 


only have been dictated by some remark 




























However, 
decision 


of hers. 
Adair’s 

might be final as far 
as I was interested in 
it, so I said nothing, 
believing, as I looked 


at his little fat face, 
that he would not rest 
till he had exposed of 
his feelings all that 
remained to deciare. 
And I was not 
taken, 

“T can stick a good 
deal,” he blurted out 
at last, “but after a 
chap’s done all he 
knows to help a chap, 
and then she turns on 
a feller like that, it’s 
a bit thick, you know. 
I can’t help it if the 
island’s crawlin’ with 
half-castes. I didn’t 
the blessed 
place, did I? She says 
she wishes it was at 
the bottom of the sea. 
So do Il. But I can’t 
sink it, can I? Beast- 
ly hole!” 

1 let him splutter 
himself out interject-s 
ing a few grunts of 
noncommittal sympa- 
thy, and presently, seeing 
approaching, I gave her 
made my escape. 

I went along the corridor—we still 
had English coaches—till I found 
Helen, for, though not interested in 
their effects on Adair, I confess to be- 
ing exceedingly curious as to the vart- 
able moods of this young lady, She 
was sitting in the far corner of a car- 
riage, Sir Clinton and Mrs. Mason oc- 
cupying the two seats next to the cor- 
ridor. She had her shoulders turned 
toward them and was staring out at the 
plantations. I sat down in the seat op- 


mis- 


discover 


Cissie Mason 
my seat and 
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Dinner over, he would 
take out his violin and 
scratch away contentedly 
at Bach or Beethoven till 
bedtime. 


posite her. To my surprise she received 
me graciously. 

“Thank goodness, you’ve come, doc- 
tor,” she said. “I was afraid one of 
those half-castes might come and talk 
to me,” 

The suggestion that I was at least 
better than worse company was not 
very encouraging. I made a few gal- 
lant but banal attempts at conversation, 
which she ignored. Sir Clinton edged 
a little nearer and Mrs. Mason turned 
somewhat to keep him covered by her 
incessant fire of talk. 

“T never told you, Sir Clinton,” she 
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was saying, “of my husband’s experi- 
ence with the man, did I?” 

“Not more than twice, ma’am.” 

“Well, he dined with us his first night 
on the island, and, I am bound to say, 
behaved quite properly at table. But 
I was struck by the free-and-easy, not 
to say fast-and-loose, way he treated 
my daughters. For instance, while he 
was playing his violin, which I consider 
he does abominably, he insisted that 
Bella was not playing the same time 
as him—Bella, who studied with that 
Frenchman who was here some years, 
or was he a Belgian? I forget his 
name. No doubt she wasn’t, as he was 
playing it wrong himself. It’s so silly, 
you see, to find fault with a stranger. 
You never know but what they don’t 
know far more about it than you do; 
and he actually sang the passage over 
and caught her hand and held it off 
the keys to mark the rest.” 

“Disgustin’, ma’am,’ agreed Sir 
Clinton, rolling his eyes helplessly. 

“Still,” pursued the inexorable 
woman, “when we learned afterward 
of his dishonesty with the directors, 
and the dreadful irregularities of his 
life, we were relieved that we had had 
no worse experience with him.” 

Helen had not stirred or shown the 
slightest attention to this story, but she 
had evidently lost nothing of it for as 
the stout lady paused for breath she 
flashed round on her: 

“What right have you to insinuate 
such things ?” she demanded. 

Mrs. Mason stared open-mouthed. 
Her gift was for unbroken narrative; 
for repartee she had none. 

“What do you know about his pri- 
vate life?’ Helen insisted. ‘“You’ve 
never been near his house, nor have 
your friends. You don’t know his side 
of the quarrel! with your husband; no- 
body’s taken the pains to ask for it. 
And I dare say your daughter was out 
of time, too!” 

Without actual altercation, which 


His Excellency’s presence forbade, 
Mrs. Mason could see no way of reply- 
ing, and for a moment was silent. 

“My dear child,” she said at last, “I 
had rather not discuss it.” 

“You ought to be made to discuss 
it,” cried Helen vehemently, “all of 
you—publicly—and get the truth of it. 
This everlasting slander makes me 
sick !” 

Once more she turned her back on 
the carriage and surveyed the scenery. 
The train slowed down. 

“Thank God! Here we are!” cried 
Sir Clinton briskly. 

“Not yet, surely,” I said, equally 
grateful, however, for the diversion, 
“This isn’t the cove.” 

None the less, the train was stopping, 

and Sir Clinton took advantage of the 
fact to squeeze past Mrs. Mason’s fat 
knees and into the corridor. 

“Doctor!” cried Helen, as the last 
of the good lady disappeared round the 
corner, “they’re a lot of toads, aren’t 
they?” 

“Yes, my dear,” I replied. “Who?” 

“All the people on this island.” 

“All?” I protested. 

“Oh, you know what I mean. It 
isn’t fair, is it? I don't like Mr. Mar- 
riott. I don’t like him. 3ut that 
doesn’t give me the right to tell every- 
body he’s dishonest and immoral, does 
it? I’m ashamed of father for letting 
people tell him all this nasty scandal and 
never taking the trouble to find out.” 

“He’s very busy,” I apologized. 

“He isn’t,’ she retorted. “He has 
nothing to do but drill a few soldiers 
and sign papers. He’s a Gallio, like 
the man with St. Paul. He doesn’t 
care! But there’s Mr. Marriott with a 
dear little girl and two niggers in the 
house, and nobody goes near them. 
Nobody would know if they all died in 
the night! Oh, dear! Don’t stare at 
me in that silly professional way !” 

“T apologize,” said I, “but really I 
was thinking that you look upset.” 
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“That shows what you know about 
it,” she replied. “As a matter of fact, 
I am enjoying the fruits of a distin- 
guished personal triumph, as everybody 
else is on this train—I mean they are 
all enjoying the fruits of my victory, 
including that Mrs. Mason! But let 
them wait!’ 

“Now you had far better leave things 
alone,” I said. “He may be all right, 
but it’s no business of ours, you know.” 

“Not of yours, perhaps,’ she re- 
torted, “but everybody in my genera- 
tion, doctor, is personally and morally 
interestd in liberty for his neighbor.” 

“But he may be of my own inferior 
generation,” I remonstrated, “and may 
very much resent your interference. 
Suppose he snubs you!” 

“He won’t do that again!” she smiled 
confidently. “I’ve taught him a lesson!” 

However, the triumphant smile 
faded away rather quickly, and I was 
anticipating a pleasant confession of a 
regretted victory with all the sentimen- 
tal and fanciful implications that I am 
unable to resist weaving about the 
young and attractive, when the train 
pulled up with a jerk. I went into the 
corridor. 

A violent altercation was afoot 
between the engine driver and a man 
with a red flag. The governor sent 
Adair to ask what was the matter. We 
did not see the luckless aid again for 
an hour as, during his conference with 
the flagman, the train started to back 
and he was left behind. We were kept, 
therefore, in total ignorance while the 
train continued to back, at a dignified 
pace, for two or three miles, coming, 
finally, to a stop on a siding amidst the 
débris of a disused pit, distinguished by 
the usual heaps of rusty metal, untidy 
lumber, and vast mounds of cinders. 

“The abomination of desolation!” 
muttered Sir Clinton. “Where on 
earth are we?” 

Any hope of immediate delivery from 
this wilderness was quickly dispersed 
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by the sight of the engine driver and 
his mate descending leisurely from 
their post. 

“Where the deuce is Adair?’ the 
governor complained. “P’raps we had 
better get out and make inquiries of 
those gentlemen.” 

The party disembarked, and a dele- 
gate, Corcoran, having been sent to 
the engine men, returned from those 
Olympians with “the information that- 
the train had been sidetracked in pur- 
suance of orders received from the 
proper quarter and could not move an 
inch until further instruction was re- 
ceived, “not for no one.” 

“Whose orders? And why?” thun- 
dered His Excellency. But no one 
could enlighten him. 

“We must wait for Adair,” he said 
philosophically. 

After what seemed an interminable 


_time, Adair reappeared, but in a woeful 


plight. His chubby red face was 
running with perspiration and his im- 
maculate drill trousers were blackened 


with the dust and ashes of the per- 
manent way, along which he had 
trudged for two miles or more. With 
the heat of the afternoon added to his 
natural disposition, he was, and for the 
rest of the day remained, in a condi- 
tion bordering upon apoplexy. 

“Thank God!” cried Sir Clinton, 
catching sight of him. “Now, then!” 

He was doomed to further disap- 
pointment, however, for, when he 
could speak at all, Adair could only 
tell us that the train had been shunted 
on special orders from Ford. 

“But how long are we to remain in 
this infernal spot?’ 

“Can't say, sir!” returned Adair, and 
sitting down on some timber, began to 
mop his face. 

Helen, having been summoned to 
lend assistance at the council which 
now met, gave it as her opinion that, as 
it was too far to walk to Henley Cove 
and as everybody was hot and “fed up,” 
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they had better have tea at once, where 
they were. This gave us something to 
do; and the prospect of something to 
eat and drink is a consolation to which 
few gricfs are totally impervious. The 
servants set to work and the rest of 
us hampered them with our assistance 
to the extent of our various degrees of 
energy, and the governor took Adair 
and ime into his own compartment and 
regaled us with cigars and whisky-and- 
soda; and here he confessed that he 
hated picnics and could not profess any 
sincere regret at the interference with 
his plans since he was much happier 
where he was than he could possibly 
have been, “sitting on a beastly, angular 
rock in the sun and blinking at the 
beastly sea with Mrs. Mason jawing my 
beastly head off, don’t you know.” And 


he even snubbed Adair for crediting 
ao 


this latest outrage to the notorious 
Marriott. 
“Oh, I’m sick of that!’ cried our 


Gallio. ‘Please chuck it!” 

But then he, of course, had not run 
two or three miles along the tracks. 

We were comfortable and contented 
when Bella Mason appeared to tell us 
that Lady Hopley wanted the doctor 
and Captain Adair to hand the tea. The 
governor accompanied us like a sports- 
mati. 

“Can’t expect servants to keep things 
going,” he declared. “Takes us to help 
a picnic along, dropping bread and but- 
ter and spilling tea on the 
dresses.” 


girls’ 


He laughed loudly over this and was 
in excellent spirits as we joined the 
group at the tea table. Helen alone 
seemed immune from her father’s in- 
fectious gayety. It was then that I saw 
a light trolley negotiating the junction 
between the siding and the main line. 
A minute or two later it had bumped 
into the engine and a tal! man in a white 
helmet and with arrogant beard and 
glittering ‘spectacles jumped down and 
was advancing upon us. 
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He had singled out the governor at 
some distance and was making straight 
for him, on observing which, His Ex- 
cellency looked round for Adair. The 
aid came to his chief’s side. Mar- 
riott raised his helmet in a general 
salute. 

“Iexctuse me, may I have a word with 
your Excellency, please?” he asked. 

“See what he wants, Adair,” 
Sir Clinton fussily. 

“No, sir, please,” Marriott interposed 
quickly, “I prefer to speak with you.” 

“It's very awkward,” grumbled Sir 
Clinton. “Can’t you say it out here?” 

“Yes, certainly, if you prefer it, sir,” 
replied Marriott agreeably. ‘‘]) must 
ask you for twenty-five pounds’ return 
fare for this party from Ford to Hen- 
ley’s Cove and back.” 

“Good Lord!” cried the governor. 
“Adair! What is all this about?” 

“Man’s mad!” muttered Adair. 

“Yes, but I thought this question had 
been settled,” complained Sir Clinton. 
“Surely, Adair, you told me it had been 


arranged ?” 


said 


“Of course, it was, father,” Helen’s 
“I arranged it myself 
with Mr. Bayliss. Didn’t he tell you, 
Mr. Marriott? It’s quite all right.” 
‘There you are, Marriott,” explained 
His Excellency. “It’s quite all right, 
my daughter says. You might have 
found that ont before troubling your- 
self to drive all this way and—and, in- 
cidentally, sir, before backing my train 
up this infernal siding and putting m) 
guests and myself into a very uncom 
fortable, damned ridiculous situation.” 
“There's a 
Marriott began. 


voice broke in 


misunderstanding——” 


‘No misunderstanding at all, sir!” he 
shouted. “It’s nothing but confounded 
impertinence and—and self-opinion!” 


“Unforiunately,” Marriott persisted, 
“Mr. Bayliss has misunderstood his 


position. He has no authority to grant 


the privilege of a special train to any- 
I had the pleasure of an inter- 


body. 


















view with Miss Hopley this morning 
when I informed her that a train would 
be placed at your disposal on payment 
of the usuaterate. She declined to con- 
sider the proposal. I regret that 
through the mistake of my subordinates 
you should have been placed in this po- 
sition. It is too late to take you to 
Henley’s Cove as the line is clear for 
the Limited, but you can be taken back 
to Ford by rail—on payment of the 
proper fare, of course.” 

Helen was the first to catch the im- 
plication of his closing words. 

“But if we don’t pay,” she cried, 
“you don’t mean you won't let us use 
the train to go home on?” 

For the first time since his arrival 
he looked at her. 

“’m afraid that is the only course 
open to me,” he said gently. 

“Ridiculous nonsense!” bellowed the 
governor. But Helen read the man- 
ager’s resolution more accurately than 
her father, whose perspective had been 
badly damaged by years of unques- 
tioned authority in small matters. 

“What’s the alternative?” she asked. 

“There’s a station five miles along 
past the Cove,” he answered seriously, 
“and a train will leave for Ford at four 
in the morning.” 

“That will give us plenty of time!” 
she said sarcastically. “Thank you!” 

“IT won't pay a fare!’ shouted her 
father. 

“It’s a workmen’s train,” said Mar- 
riott encouragingly. “Only a penny 
fare!” 

Helen managed to quiet her father 
while she pursued the inquiry. 

“Ford is only sixteen miles along the 
track,” Marriott replied to her question, 
“You could walk it in eight or ten 
hours. I must warn you that the law 
is strict on vagrants found on freight 
trains, so please don’t take any chances 
of that sort.” 

“You'd better pay, father,” 
Helen, and began to laugh. 


said 
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“I'll be damned first!” declared Sir 
Clinton; at which Mrs. Mason lifted 
up her voice and wept. “Be quiet, 
madam, please!” he demanded fiercely. 

“Look here now, Marriott,” he went 
on, “you are under the delusion, ap- 
parently, that the refusal of the gov- 
ernment to continue its financial sup- 
port to your railway has invalidated my 
right to certain prerogatives. Well, 
you’re wrong, and, rather than admit 
your argument by paying a single fare, 
I prefer to walk home! Be damned!” 

With these words, he turned to the 
table and held out his cup for some tea, 
and, deeply depressed, the rest of the 
party resumed the picnic. The major- 
ity, of course, were for waiving His 
Excellency’s principles, much as they 
admired his tenacity in sticking to them, 
but no one dared suggest it aloud in 
face of the savage onslaught he was 
making on the jam sandwiches, indica- 
tive as it was, of inalterable resolution. 

Marriott’s however, seemed 
quite unmoved by the fate assigned it. 

“The Limited,” he announced in loud, 
clear tones, “will go by soon after six. 
[ shall then return to Ford on my 
trolley. This gives. you about fifty 
minutes in which to make up your 
minds.” 

“Tt’s made up, confound you!” mut- 
tered Sir Clinton, his teacup shaking in 
his impassioned fist. “You may go to 
the devil!” 

Marriott retired to the smaller cinder 
heap, the other being reserved for a 
card party improvised by the two engine 
men and the trolley boys, with his back 
turned to the tea table. 

Helen’s spirits had unaccountably 
risen. She now took charge of the tea- 
pot and dispatched emissaries right and 
left with cream and sugar. Her gayety 
almost dispelled the pervading gloom; 
Adair it quite transformed. As a 
sugar bearer he received a laughing re- 
proof for lingering too long by the 
table, which he boldly disregarded, and 


soul, 
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continued to bask in the sunshine of 
her favor, manifested, as it was, in 
genial disparagement and comradelike 
abuse. The poor fellow thought it the 
height of felicity to be asked how he 
had got his clothes so dirty, and 
whether he was not ashamed to be seen 
in such a collar, but his self-respect 
was suddenly awakened when she 
handed him a cup of tea and told him 
to take it to Marriott. 

“Oh! I say, it’s a bit thick, you 
know,” he spluttered. 

“Well, he’s hot and tired,” she ex- 
plained. “Take it at once, Robin!” 

“No, I can’t; really, I can’t!” 

She sent one of the servants, instead. 
Adair looked crestfallen. 

“It’s not fair,” he began. 
anything for you—in 
know !” 

“Not now, thank you,” replied the 
tyrant. “Perhaps you had better hand 
things round, like Mr. Corcoran and 
Doctor Grant, instead of hanging round 
here. It’s so conspicuous. 

Even Adair’s humiliation retained 
spirit enough to resent this insult. He 
stalked off with a heavy heart in his 
body and an empty cream jug in hi 
hand. 

The servant brought back the tea 
with Mr. Marriott’s thanks, but he did 
not want any. 

“Nonsense,” cried Helen, coloring a 
little. “Put it down, John!” 

One may defy society from the out- 
side easily enough; indeed, it is a pleas- 
ant revenge if one has never been recog- 
nized by it. Instances, too, are not un- 
known where men have been converted 
by miracle to denounce the very things 
they have conspicuously enjoyed; 
Saints Paul and Augustine occur to you 
at once. But to rise up in the midst 
of a social function of your own or- 
ganizing and, without divine revelation, 
without being quite sure even of your 
own sentiments and convictions, pub- 
licly to flout it, is a feat of moral gym- 


” 
, 


“T’d do 
reason, you 


” 
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nastics not often witnessed in life and 
rarely recorded in history. And, coura- 
geous as she was, Helen could not but 
feel a trifle self-conscious as she carried 
a freshly poured cup of tea across the 
waste plot to where sat the enemy of 
society. All eyes were upon her. 

Lady Hopley whispered something to 
her lord, but he was too much put out 
to agree with anybody about anything, 
and exclaimed aloud: 

“Good God! The 
her !” 

To her surprise, Marriott accepted 
the tea with alacrity. 

“Why did you refuse it before?” she 
asked. 

“It was not worth drinking before,” 
he answered with a grave smile. 


fellow won’t eat 


“Tt’s out of the same pot.” 

“There’s a difference in the way it’s 
offered,” he replied, “and in the min- 
ister who brings it.” 

“How particular we 
ont 


sneered. he 


are!’ she 


rest of the party are 
being waited on by 


“But 


the servants.” 
I’m not one of the party,” he 
said. is more delicate.” 
“It’s what you make it,” she retorted. 


be nice to 


“My position 
“You can’t expect people to 
you if you’re 


No?” he queried witl 


rhting them.” 


always fg g 
1 an ironical re- 
spect which made her feel like a child. 

He was standing with his tea still 
untasted. H out her hand for 
his cup. 


“Please make haste,” she said. “I 
must get back.” 

“I'll be as fast as I 
swered, stirring the tea, but without 
making any effort to drink it. 


After 


acquiesce very easily in his obvious in- 


can,” he an- 


her one protest she seemed to 


tention of holding on to the cup as long 
as she would wait for it. She could 
not help a feeling of pity and something 


like protection for this big, unfriended 
man, with his large hands and feet— 
well-shaped, as she found time to ob- 


serve—ill-fitting 


clothes, and brown 

















beard. The beard suited him, she 
thought, but nobody wore a beard who 
had any women around to correct the 
solecism. 

“How’s the baby?” she asked quickly. 

“Better, thank you,” he replied. 
“She was pretty badly scared and 
shaken up, and I’m always afraid of 
fever for her. She gets it easily and 
badly, too.” 

Her 
cally. 

“You see,” he pursued, warming into 
confidence, “it’s pretty hard luck on a 
child to have no companions—only that 
ayah and the cook. Not like a mother, 
yeu know, er friends of her own age.” 

Delicate as the subject was generally 
represented to be, Helen could not lose 
this opportunity if she was to open a 
crusade for the man’s vindication. 
Whether the desire for justice was 
strengthened by feminine curiosity or 
not, she had great courage in risking a 
snub when she inquired flatly where the 
child’s mother was. 
held 
but the answer came quite simply. 

“She died,” he said, “in India, quite 
soon after Ursula was born. Got fever, 
you know—in a railway camp. The 
life was too rough. I ought to have 
sent her home!” 

“Why didn’t you?” asked Helen. 

“No people to go to,” said he. “At 
least, mine are all dead, and she wasn’t 
happy with hers. And we were awfully 
happy together. The life was 
rough, though. Couldn’t get medical 
aid where we were, so she was wasted. 
She didn’t think so, though. Said she 
didn’t regret it. Said it had all been 
worth it!” he added, as if to justify 
himself against a charge of selfishness. 

“But why have you told no one?’ 
asked Helen after a pause. 

“People here?’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes! You have to live with them.” 


brows contracted sympatheti- 


She her breath as she asked, 


too 


“Nobody ever asked me,” he said. 
“The horrid rotters!”’ 


There were 
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tears in her eyes. He poured the tea 
out of his cup upon the ground. 

“Oh!” she cried, grateful for the 
diversion, “what a waste!” 

“It’s too sacred to drink,” he smiled. 

“It’s cold, you mean,” she answered. 
“T’ll get you some more.” 

“No!” he said with an air of author- 
ity that quite destroyed her little illu- 
sion of protecting him. “You mustn't. 
Your people will be wanting you, and 
it will soon be time to go.” 

She had quite forgotten the facts of 
their situation. 

“You aren't really going to make us 
walk?” she queried. 

“It’s not I,” he replied. 
father.” 

“It’s really my fault,” she said, “for 
tampering with your officials. I 
thought I was scoring off you for your 
rudeness. If I say I’m sorry, will you 
let us have the train to go home in?” 

“Please don’t apologize,’ returned 
Marriott. “This afternoon has been the 
pleasantest spent on island. 
And you may have the train, of course 
—on payment of the fares.” 

She stamped her foot. 

“Very well, then; I’m not sorry!” 
exclaimed childishly; and then 
broke into that delightful, frank laugh 
of hers. “TI can’t say I want to walk,” 
she added, “but I don’t blame you for 
taking it out of these awful people. 
Good luck !” 

She turned to go and ran right into 
her father. 

“Your mother wants you,” said Sir 
Clinton abruptly. 

“Aren’t you coming?” she demanded. 

“Not this moment,” replied Sir Clin- 
ton. “I’ve something to say to Mr. 
Marriott.” 

“Then I'll wait for you,” she de- 
clared; and in spite of his protest, she 
waited, so that, like a good statesman, 
Sir Clinton was fain to ignore the point 
he could not carry, and proceed to more 
practicable business. 


“It’s your 


I've the 


she 
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“Look here, Marriott,” he began in 
a semigenial, semiblustering manner, 
“this joke has gone far enough. Be so 
kind to drop it, and give directions for 
my train to take us back as soon as 
the Limited has gone by.” 

Marriott shook his head with a pa- 
tient, weary smile. 

“It’s no joke, sir,” he said, “ludi- 
crous as the situation seems.” 

“But don’t you see, my dear fellow,” 
complained the governor in a querulous 
tone, “that whatever your legal position 
may be, I can make it extremely uncom- 
fortable for you?” 

Marriott smiled bitterly. 

“You’re too late, Sir Clinton,” he 
said. “I could not be more uncomfort- 
able here than I have already been; and 
anyway, I do not expect to remain very 
long. Any moment I may get a cable 
telling me to wind up the concern. But 
before that happens I shall have col- 
lected the sum of twenty-five pounds in 
the interests of my company, or you 
and your party will walk home.” 


“But, confound it! You can’t do 
that!” shouted Sir Clinton. “There are 
women in my party, sir! Does that 
signify anything to you?) You make 


me wonder, Marriott. ’Pon my word, 
you do. It’s un-British, nothing less. 
You can’t make them walk!” 

“It rests with your Excellency,” said 
Marriott rather impatiently. “I’ve told 
you how to procure a train; it’s the 
usual way. I am charging the ordinary 
rate.” 

“The game’s up, father,” Helen ob- 
served. “You'd better pay or Mrs. 
Mason will be dying on the permanent 
way, and there’ll be questions asked in 
Parliament, and the Liberal press will 
come out with headlines about the bru- 
tal tyranny of our Imperial procon- 
suls !” 

“Damn the Liberal press 
whole Liberal party, too!” 

Marriott consulted his watch. Sir 
Clinton glanced anxiously at his. 


” 


and 


the 
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“Well,” he said hurriedly, “I'll pay. 
3ut on one condition, Marriott. For 
the sake of my position I must not 
appear to have yielded the point. It 
would be damning evidence against the 
government claim when the case comes 
into court—for you realize, of course, 
that I shall pursue the matter further.” 

“All right,” said Marriott coolly, 
“but you can’t insist that I should pre- 
vent you damaging your case against 
myself.” 

“Oh, don’t argue!” Sir Clinton re- 
torted. “I propose to give you my per- 
sonal check for the amount, and you 
will kindly keep the fact to yourself. 
You understand that I am forced into 
this action by consideration of the 
women, and that I would rather walk 
a thousand miles myself than give in 
on a matter of principle.” 


“Well, then,” suggested Marriott 
brilliantly, “why not pay only the 


women’s fares and let the men walk?” 
Sir Clinton drew in a sharp breath. 
“That would lead to explanations,” 
he said loftily, “which it is not my in- 
tention to give.” 
“T see,” Marriott replied. ‘You mean 
to tell everybody that I have admitted 


the error of my ways and uncondi- 
tionally surrendered?” 
“Tl intend,’ thundered His Excel- 


lency, “to push the lot of ’em into the 
train and let ’em think what they like 
and be damned to them! And’—his 
voice rose to a pitch of almost evan- 
gelistic fervor—‘‘never, never suggest 
another picnic to me as long as the 
colonial office requires me to remain on 
this detestable island!” 

“Send me your check,” said Marriott 
calmly. ‘I don’t care what they think.” 

With a snort of defiance the gover- 
nor was moving off when he was tn- 
expectedly delayed by his daughter. 

“You can’t do that,” she remarked. 
It’s blackmail!” 
Be quiet, miss!” cried the outraged 
governor. “How dare you?” 


“Tt’s mean. 
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He poured the tea out of his cup upon the ground. 


—~ 


“It’s too sacred 


to drink,” he smiled. 


“Tt won't hurt me if Mrs. Mason 
does die on the tracks,” she continued. 
“What about your mother? What 
about yourself?’ cried her father. 
“Have you no consideration for others? 
I do my best for everybody’s comfort 
and you have the impudence and in- 
gratitude to call it blackmail!” 

“All right. Do it if you can,” she 
replied. “I can’t. It’s taking advan- 
tage of Mr. Marriott’s indifference to 
public opinion ; and I have a conscience. 


You had better make out that check for 
one fare less, as I am positively not 


going back by train.” 


“What on earth are you talking 
t?”’ asked Sir Clinton desperately, 
yusiness conciuded, he did not 

‘il longer on the subject. 
‘Either,” she insisted, “you let peo- 
ple know that Mr. Marriott is not only 
in the right, but has gained his point, 
and that we are consequently all in the 


wrong, or I do not ride home on the 
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train for which you are going to pay 
while you pretend that you are not pay- 
ing.” 

“Oh, what do you know about it?” 
stormed her father. “You come back 
to your mother at once.” And, with- 
out waiting to see whether she was 
obeying him or not, he returned to the 
others. 

“Really,” pleaded Marriott, “you 
can’t think of walking all that way!” 

“You wait and you'll see,” she re- 
plied enigmatically. 

Just then the Limited went by with 
a rush and a roar. Even the bitterest 
of Marriott’s enemies were proud of 
our only express train. They appeased 
their consciences by refusing any 
credit to the man who had organized 
the service. Now, as we watched it fly 
past and heard the stones clattering 
down in its wake, we did not observe 
its creator as he strolled down to his 
trolley, followed by his two boys, nor 
did we notice a figure steal away from 
our group. Ma himself had not 
noticed her till he was on the trolley 
and had given the signal to start. He 
pulled up as she signaled. 


rriott 
I 


“I’m coming with you!” she an- 
nounced. 
“But look here——” he began. 


“Oh, do be sensible!” she exhorted. 
“If you don’t take me I shall have to 
walk, as I have sworn not to ride on 
that train on my father’s terms.” 

She held out her hand imperiously, 
and one of the boys caught it and helped 
her up. Suddenly her mother saw her, 
and Adair started off after the machine 
at a run. 

He was too late, however, and had 
the additional mortification of seeing 
the adored Helen actually urging the 
trolley boys to greater exertions, though 
she must have seen him nearly break- 
ing his’ neck in a desperate effort to 
overtake the vehicle on which she was 
being ravished away. 

“It jolly well looks as if she was 
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going of her own accord!” he almost 
wept, as he rejoined the party, in a 
condition by many degrees worse than 
before. 


ITI. 


A perfect system of obstruction 
seemed to have been improvised by an 
adverse and extremely alert providence 
to delay the return of that special, and 
it was two o’clock in the morning before 
the governor and Lady Hopley were 
safely restored to the Residency. As 
may be supposed, His Excellency’s tem- 
per was not improved by the delays, 
and he surprised his most intimate ac- 
quaintances by the frenzy of his out- 
burst on being informed by the butler 
that Miss Hopley had not returned. I 
had been closeted with him on the train 
all the way home and had evidently 
made some impression on him as a man 
of wisdom and sympathy, for his first 
rational impulse was to telephone for 
me. Supposing somebody to be ill or 
hurt, I put some’ things into a bag and 
hurried off. I was met on the steps 
by the governor himself. 

“Helen’s not come home!” he 
claimed. 


Cx 


“Where is she?” was my ill-consid- 
ered question. 
“How the 
shouted. 
From the incoherent tirade that fol- 
lowed I gathered that Helen, having 
last been seen with Marriott, the obvi- 
ous thing was to ask him where she 
was; that, among other things, Lady 
Hopley’s fears were silly, and such as 
might naturally be expected of her; but 
that, none the less, Sir Clinton would 
be glad to have those fears removed. 
“P’raps I’d better trot down to Mar- 
riott’s house and see him,” I suggested. 
“My dear doctor,” he cried grate- 


fully. 


devil do I 


know!” he 


“T could never have asked you 


to undertake so delicate a mission, but 
as you have offered it spontaneously, | 


























can only thank you; and please make 
haste!” 

Bag in hand, | went down to Mar 
riott’s bungalow. I was affected by 
curious and conflicting sensations as I 
approached the home of this solitary 
and celebrated man. The front 
was ajar. I pushed it open and stepped 
into the dark hall. As I 
ing for my eyes to grow 
to the dark, I heard sounds, familiar 
enough to a medical man, proceeding 
from a room overhead—the heavy 
measured footfall, the deep murmur of 
a voice, the moaning of an exhausted 
infant. 

‘As soon as I could discern the out- 
line of the staircase I groped my way 
toward it, falling over a chair with a 
good deal of noise. As I picked my- 
self up, a glow of subdued light flooded 
the ceiling, and I saw a white figure at 
the top of the stairs holding a night 
light in a saucer. 

“It’s only I, Miss Hopley,” I said. 
“Doctor Grant, you know.” 

“Oh!” she cried. 
come, doctor!” 

She came downstairs to me and con 
tinued in a whisper: 

“IT went twice to your house but you 
weren't The baby’s ill. 
up.” 

“You must go home,” I said. “Ye ur 
parents are very anxious about you.” 

“Not till you’ve seen Ursula,” she de 
clared. 

Professional 


doot 


stood, wait- 


accustomed 


“Tm so glad you've 


back. Come 


instinct to get to my 
case, and sympathy, perhaps, for her in 
the situation in which she had placed 
herself, persuaded me to temporize. 

“Is there any one you can send with 
a message?” 

“No, the cook sleeps out and the ayah 
can't speak English.” 

“Then you must send her with a let- 
ter,” I insisted. “Say you’re with me, 
everything all right, and that I will 
bring you back presently myself.” 

She nodded and went into a 


3 


room 
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downstairs to write it. A dim light and 
the sound of his voice led me to the 
nursery where [ saw Marriott march- 
ing endlessly up and down, crooning to 
the child in his arms, his great voice 
pathetically subdued, while his big form 
cast weird and fantastic shadows on 
walls and ceiling. He would not let 
me take the child from him. 

“What’s the good?” he muttered 
fiercely. ‘It doesn’t matter to you if 
she dies or not. Leave us alone!” 

The man was transformed. In those 
few hours he was paying the price of 
his continued battle with both the hos- 
tile forces of society and his own na- 
ture. 

“They didn’t care when you were 
alive,’ he addressed the delirious child, 
“and now they when 
you’re dead!” 

It shocked me that a man of unusual 
strength of character should suddenly 
have broken down all restraints, should 
be giving such a display of hysterical 
and impotent wrath. I looked round 
in despair. Helen was standing in the 
doorway. At my gesture of helpless- 
she came into the room and went 
up to him. 

“Let her come to me, won’t you?” 
she asked gently. “For a minute?” 

The man hesitated a moment and 
then yielded the child to her. Relieved 
of the burden they had carried so long, 
his arms fell stiffly in front of him. It 
was some minutes before he could 
straighten them. He sank into a chair, 
jealously watching us as Helen laid the 
fevered little body on the bed, and | 
bent over it. But we had no more re- 
sistance from him. He was exhausted. 
No use as a nurse, he sat mute and 
weary while Helen carried out my in- 
structions. 

For about an hour the child’s condi- 
tion was grave, but the fever began to 
abate before daybreak. As soon as I 
thought the situation warranted it, I 
told Helen she must go home. She 


come gloating 


ness 
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looked at Marriott, who was staring 
apathetically at the bed, and then shook 
her head at me. 

“T’'ll stay here as long as I’m wanted,” 
she said. 

“But you must go!” I insisted. “Is 
there nobody here who can watch the 
child?” 

“You’re very hard to convince,” she 
said. “I tell you that, except for the 
ayah, we are absolutely alone. And we 
can’t trust her!” she added. “It’s her 
fault that this has happened. She 
ought to be dismissed.” 

Marriott gave no evidence of hav- 
ing observed what sounded to me like 
an encroachment on his domestic au- 
thority, nor did Helen appear in the 
least conscious of presumption. As 
there seemed to be a spirit of unre- 
sented arbitrariness abroad I took ad 
vantage of it to tell Miss Hopley that 
she could not stay a moment longer 
where she was; that Mr. Marriott 
would sit up till morning, when I would 
call again and, if I decided it was neces- 
sary, | would send a nurse from the 
hospital. 

“You go if you're tired,” she said. 
“Mr. Marriott is worn out. I shall stay 
as long as I can be any use.” 

Jt would seem that Marriott had fol- 
lowed the conversation more closely 
than I supposed, for he held out his 
great hand, a gesture usually rather 
theatrical, but coming from a man of 
so reserved a habit and in the circum- 
stances, undeniably moving and effec- 
tive. She shook it in her firm little 
fingers and so there we remained till 
six o’clock in the morning, when | told 
Marriott to go to bed, as the child was 
still sleeping and well out of danger. 
Promising to return before noon, I took 
Miss Hopley Government 
House. 

“Please see me this afternoon,” she 
said, as we reached the steps. 

“T’d better come in now and help ex- 
planations,” I suggested. 


back to 


’ 


“I’m going to bed now,” she replied, 
“and there will be no explanations till 
I please.” 


Lady Hopley received me alone when 
I called that afternoon. She asked me 
to tell her everything, which I did as 
far as I knew it; but it was not enough 
to allay her anxieties. These were, 
now, of a more generally maternal 
character. Helen, safely restored to 
her, was still a harassing problem. 

“She doesn’t seem like other girls,” 
she complained. “Not like girls were 
in my time, I mean.” 

“T expect she is, at heart, Lady Hop- 
ley,” I consoled her. “But, remember, 
in your day and mine girls were taught 
to suppress what they thought and to 
like only what they were told to like. 
Miss Hopley says what she thinks and 
does what she likes.”’ 

Which was perhaps more accurate 
than consoling. 

Then Sir Clinton came in waving 
a piece of note paper. 

“Did you have a hand in concocting 
this, doctor?” he asked. 

it was Helen’s note of the previous 
night. It ran: 

This is to tell you that |] am at Mr, Mar- 
riott’s house with his baby, who’s ill. Doc- 
tor Grant, who is here, is making me write. 
I do not feel like 


share in this. 


forgiving you all your 
If Ursula dies, you are just as 
guilty as the others, and I won't stay out 
here. I shall be home in the morning, so 
don't fuss, please.” 

“She did noi sign it, but that was 
hardly necessary. Internal evidence re- 
veals the authorship, and I must plead 
not guilty of any share in it,” I said. 

“Of course, we’re sorry for the 
baby,” Lady Hopley whined in an in- 
jured tone. ‘Helen has no right to call 
us names like that.” 

“What kind of a baby is it?’ asked 
Sir Clinton. “That’s a natural sort of 


question for a father to ask, when his 
daughter goes off like that with a man 
of very dubious character, isn’t it? I 























didn’t know the chap was married. 
Kind of a notion about that there was 
something queer about the kid,—black 


or something. But Helen nearly bit my 
head off for asking her.” 

“Sir Clinton,” I said, as impressively 
as I was able, “there has been a dam- 
nable conspiracy against this unfor- 
tunate man, and I believe that your 
daughter’s attitude in this matter is 
the only one which right-thinking peo- 
ple should adopt.” 

“God bless my soul, you don’t say 
so!” he gasped. 

“Still, she oughtn’t to write like that 
about her mother!” Lady Hopley in- 
sisted, unwilling to allow her grievance 
to be lost sight of. 

“She wasn’t addressing you, Clara,” 
said her husband irritably. “And any 
how, it’s you women who have been at 
the bottom of all the trouble.” 

Further argument was rendered un 
necessary by the arrival of Helen her- 
self, bright and fresh after a morning’s 
rest, who proceeded without demur to 
unfold the whole story. 

They had made a good 
the trolley I | 


run home on 
arrived at Ford 
! 


alia had 
about nine-thirty. They were met by) 
old Elizabeth, the cook, who told Mar 
riott that Ursula had had a 
She, Elizabeth, had to go home to he: 
own family and as Marriott hastened 
off without excuse, Helen followed him 
to see if she could be of any help. 
They found Ursula delirious, Marriott 
took her in his arms and had not once 
released her till my arrival. Helen had 
twice been to my house to fetch me; 
she had brought cold water compresses. 
Beyond that she had not, she felt, been 
of the slightest service. 

“But if you could have seen that 
poor man’s misery,” she addressed her 
parents, “and singing little nursery 
songs in a growly voice, you would have 
been ashamed of yourselves!” 

“Whom are you speaking to?’ asked 
her father in a dignified manner. 


\ 


relapse. 
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“Everybody on this ridiculous and 
scandalous island!” she replied. 

“You're too excited for me to correct 
you,” said Sir Clinton, “but I forbid 
you to insinuate that I am interested 
in the tattle of the place. I am not 
aware of it! Qn the contrary, I was 
greatly impressed by young Marriott’s 
independent and, at the same time, re- 
spectful attitude yesterday. So you 
see, your insinuations are not only im- 
pertinent but quite unwarranted. My 
dear,” he turned to Lady Hopley, 
“oughtn’t we to ask that young Mar- 
riott to dine—informally perhaps?” 
father,”’ 





“Oh, cried Helen impa- 
tiently, “you’re too transparent for 
words! But dare you ask him?” 


“What do you mean?” he asked in 
surprise. “You don’t suppose that any- 
body can dictate to me who shall be my 


guests ?’ 


“No?” she said quizzically. “Still, 
he might decline the invitation.” 
Which, though Sir Clinton pooh- 


poohed the idea, is just what Marriott 


did, rather to Lady Hopley’s relief. 
Helen was at once both triumphant 
over her father and disappointed on her 


own account, though she tried to con- 
ceal the latter emotion by exaggerated 
demonstrations of the former. 

And then, for several days, Marriott 
disappeared from ken as suddenly as 
he had sailed into it that afternoon 
upon his trolley. 

I was uneasy about the man, my own 
conscience not acquitting me of a tacit 
share in his ostracism. I paid several 
Visits watch Ursula’s 
progress but never met him. At what- 
ever time I called I was told he was 
out. His evident anxiety to avoid a 
meeting began to infect me, and I found 
myself presently calculating the time 
of my professional call so as to coincide 
with his busiest hours. For, long after 
the child had recovered, I continued my 
visits to cheer the little thing up with 
presents of sweets or a toy. 


to his hotise to 
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Soon it began to appear that some- 
body else was equally anxious, and was 
employing the same means as myself of 
making amends to the exile. 

One day I found Ursula in raptu- 
rous contemplation of a new doll, and 
on asking her who gave it to her was 
teld: 

“My mummy dave it to me!” 

“When ?” I asked in considerable sur- 
prise. 

“Yesterday!” came the astonishing 
reply. 

I had not the heart to reason with 
her on the subject, and it was useless 
to seek information from the ayah, but 
the incident stuck in my mind, where, 
during the night it formed a suspicion, 
and one that was rather pleasant to 
entertain. Next day it was confirmed 

I was later than usual in paying 
my respects to Ursula that morning, 
and was leaving the house in something 
of a hurry as it was near lunch time 
and I did not want to meet Marriott, 
when I met Miss Hopley on the door- 
step. 

“Hullo!” we 
then, as if ashamed of our clandestine 


cried simultaneously ; 
visits, we both began explanations. | 
quickly dropped mine, however, and 
gave attention to hers, from which I 
learned that she came every day to 
play with Ursula—never saw Marriott, 
of course—and that she was late to-day 
as she had promised to bring a dress 
for the new doll and it had proved 
more difficult to make than had 
foreseen. 

“It’s funny she never let on to you 
about my coming here,” | said. 

“Oh, she’s such a silent little thing 
except when she gets going in Sans- 
krit,” Helen replied, ‘that it’s not to be 
wondered at, really.” 

‘san, | scanning her face 
closely, “I do recall a thing she said 
yesterday that puzzled me very much. 
I asked her who gave her that doll, 
and what do you think she said?” 


she 


said, 
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“What?” asked Helen shyly. 

““My mummy,’” I replied with de- 
liberate emphasis. 

Her color deepened a little and she 
laughed. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “she calls me 
that sometimes, the funny little soul!” 

It was clear that Helen acquiesced 
in this honorary title with some 
pleasure. I thought I could detect a 
note of regret in her voice as she in- 
quired whether I never saw Marriott. 
I could not miss the emphasis on the 
word “never.” 

“Why?” IT asked. 
see him?” 

“Oh, no!’ 


course not! 


“Do you want to 


“Of 


she said quickly. 
“But I feel so mean,” she went on, 
after a moment’s hesitation. ‘You see, 
one of his directors from London has 
been over here about the company’s af- 
fairs, and he told father what splendid 
work Mr. Marriott has done, and what 
opposition he has had to contend with. 
-, Marriott had never complained, but 
man found out all about it. 
Father feels rotten about it, though he 
he knev He’s 

But it’s a beastly feeling.” 
‘IT don’t feel too good,” I said. ‘But 
what can you do?” 
“That’s just it!” 
can you do? 


it all along. 


she cried. “What 
He’s aw- 
fully sensitive. [ather’s all he 
can. He him to dinner—it 
doesn’t sound much, but it’s a lot for 
father—and Mr. Marriott declined. So 
now father’s hurt, too. It’s all so silly.” 

“Well, my dear,” said I, “I shouldn't 
worry. The next must 
from him.” 

“Umm,” she assented without con- 
viction. ‘Still, I can’t let the baby be 
left alone as she used to be.” 

Perhaps I ought to have made a few 
becoming remarks on the dangers of 
assuming responsibility for a widower’s 
child, one, moreover, that already 
called her “mummy.” But, as an old 


He's so queer! 
done 
asked 


move come 
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bachelor, I doubted the value of my ob- 
servation, and was, no doubt, secretly 
elated at the sight of younger folk ap- 
proaching those rapids which I had my- 
self successfully avoided. And, above 
all, | was beginning to be apprehensive 
of Marriott’s return. 

“Really,” .I said, “I must be off. 
Here we are, standing on the threshold 
of the ogre’s castle just at his dinner 
time !” 

“Let’s wait and see him together!” 

suggested boldly. 

“You'd better come with me,” I said. 

“No,” she answered, “I can't. I 
promised Ursula to bring her the doll’s 
dress this morning, and one must never 
break one’s word to a child, you know.” 

“Well, I simply daren’t wait,” I said. 
“Tf you’re going in, I’m off.” 

“T sha’n’t be a minute,” she replied, 
and walked deliberately into the house. 

Now, as I went through the com- 
pound, I saw Marriott leave his office 
and enter the path that led to his 
door. | that I hid in the 
shelter of the bushes till he was out 
of sight among the trees, and then made 
a bolt for it. I chuckled at the reflec- 
tion that he and Helen must inevitably 
meet. The events of that meeting | 
heard later, but they should properly 
be recorded here. 

Ursula was having her face washed 
for lunch as Helen entered the house. 
Ablutions were suspended while the 
doll’s new dress was tried on, and Mar- 
riott’s appearance did not at first dis- 
tract anybody’s attention from the en- 
thralling occupation. The place was, 
naturally, the bathroom. Helen was 
sitting on the edge of the bath, and 
spread out on her lap were the diminu- 
tive articles of a doll’s toilet, which 
Ursula, having taken off, was vainly 
endeavoring to put on again. The ayah 
was standing by the washbasin, immo- 
bile, sponge in hand. Helen first 
caught sight of Marriott and smiled at 
him over the child’s head. 


confess 


“Look, Ursula!” she said. 
here?” 

Ursula ran to her father, the doll’s 
petticoat in one hand and a still more 
mysterious garment—Lilliputian but 
unmistakable—in the other. 

“Look, daddy!” she cried excitedly. 

“Lovely,” he agreed. 

Helen laughed easily. Her compo- 
sure was an example that Marriott was 
far from emulating. 

“You must forgive my trespassing 
here, Mr. Marriott,” she said. “I must 
confess that I have been once or twice 
to play with Ursula, unknown to you.” 

“Thank you,” he said awkwardly. 
“You had better get washed, Ursula.” 

Helen took this as a plain hint to go. 

“Mummy come adain to-morrow- 
day ?” 

“P’raps, dear,” Helen answered, 
bending over the child to kiss her and 
to conceal, I dare say, the color which 
came into her cheek. 

In the hall Marriott said: 

“I don’t want to appear ungracious. 
You've been awfully kind to come; but 
l’m afraid you must not 
more.” 


“Who's 


come any 


“As you please,” she answered coldly. 
“But isn’t it rather hard on her?” 
“Yes, it is,’ he said. “But things are 


hard all round for us. I’m afraid I 
handicap her badly; but it can’t be 
helped just now.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 

“So am I,” he answered. 
than IT can say.” 

In the pause that followed he was 
evidently trying to get something said, 
but could not find words. 

“Good-by, then,” she said, holding 
out her hand. 

He ignored it. 

“Another thing,” he began quickly. 
“T want to thank you for all you did 
for us the other night. I was afraid 
I should never get the opportunity of 
telling you how grateful I am.” 

‘Perhaps you have forgotten,” Helen 


“Sorrier 
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spoke out bravely, “that you declined 
a very good opportunity, Mr. Mar- 
riott.” 

“How? When?” he asked in an ab- 
sent-minded way. 

“My father asked you to dine with 
us, and you refused.” 

“Yes, I did,” he admitted. 
seem rude?” 

“It seemed rather spiteful and 
childish,’ she said severely. “Of 
course, I know you were hurt and 
injured. But father meant it as a sort 
of apology. He thinks all offenses can 
be wiped out by a meal. That’s the gos- 
pel of the governing class. I suppose, 
after all these years, they believe that 
nobody has enough to eat if he does 
not belong to their own class. Still we 
can’t expect them to behave except ac- 
cording to their lights. You ought te 
have accepted the amende honorable in 
the spirit in which it was offered, and 
not sulked.” 

“Oh, Lord!” he cried. “It wasn’t 
that! You mustn’t get that idea! 
Please!” 

To be accused of sulking is intol- 
erable to a man of strong character and 
conscious of the dignity of his temper. 

“T got a wrong idea into my head,” 
he began, as she waited for an ex- 
planation. “When I first met you in 
the crowd that day, you seemed so dif- 
ferent from the others here. You said 
some very unpleasant things about the, 
as then unknown, disturber of the 
peace, but I felt you would, at any 
rate, make open and honorable war. 
You were so jolly, too—and I suppose, 
beautiful.” 

He paused, as if to weigh this last 
remark as possibly a little irrelevant, 
and then continued. “Then you came 
to my office. I was pleased at being 
able to use my authority to refuse your 
request. It made me feel intimate with 
you, suddenly—like a brother or an 
uncle, perhaps. Later on, when you 
rode home with me on the trolley, I 


“Did it 


was happy—not just pleased, but 
happy. Not only because of the slap 
it was to the others, but it was such fun 
to be eloping, in a sense, in front of 
their very eyes. It really seemed as if 
a providence were working to throw 
us together in the most unlikely ways— 
or perhaps you don’t think so? 

“Well, I told myself all sorts of fairy 
tales on the ride home. And so, when 
you saved Ursula’s life, I thought it 
was as if she had been born again, as 
if it would be the most natural thing 
in the world for you to become her 
mother, and her calling you ‘mummy’ 
just now seemed an incredible confir- 
mation of the most fantastic ideas. 
This all sounds silly to you, if not 
impertinent, but really it’s what I felt, 
and feeling that way, you see how 
impossible it was for me to accept your 
father’s invitation to dine—and,”’ he 
added with an apologetic smile, “how 
hard it was to refuse it.” 

“So,” she said slowly, “your faith in 
the providence that seemed to be in- 
venting all sorts of unlikely combina- 
tions to bring us together could not 
survive the shock of an invitation to 
dinner from my father!” 

“Oh, of course, that was mere il- 
lusion!” he answered. 

“But,” she went on, ignoring his de- 
fense, “might not even my father be 
an instrument of that inscrutable 
power?” 

“Yes,” he assented vaguely. 

“Then,” she concluded triumphantly, 
“T should recover my faith if I were 
you.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked, hav- 
ing totally lost the thread of her argu- 
ment. 


“Well!” she exclaimed. “You are 


stupid! You'll never get what you want 
in this world without asking for it!” 
He stared vacantly at her. 
“You haven’t understood what I’ve 
been trying to tell you,” he said. “You 
haven’t realized in the least what my 
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feelings have been, or you wouldn’t say 
that. 

“Oh! You’re beaten!” she cried, 
stamping her foot impatiently. “You 
take yourself at the valuation of these 
people here. You've let them oppress 
you till you aren’t any better than they 
say you are. I’ve no patience with 
you!” 

And she walked out of the house, 
leaving him in a worse state of indecis- 
ion and mystification than ever. 

That providence, however, in whose 
personal attention to himself Marriott’s 
faith had been shaken, must, notwith- 
standing, have retained some interest in 
his fortunes, for on going up to Goy- 
ernment House next day he was shown 
‘traight*into the drawing-room where 
Helen was sitting alone. 
siderably surprised at his sudden ap 
pearance, after their last 
and, for all her self-possession, was 
unable to conceal it. 


She was con 
interview, 


Any one in a less 
precarious mental condition than Mar- 
riott might have detected a gratifying 
degree of pleasure in her astonishment, 
after many months of self 
confidence and defiance, indulging him- 
a debauch of self-abasement 

She quickly resumed 
frigid courtesy. 


but he was, 


self in 


her air o 


“Oh, how do you do?” she said. 
“T’m so sorry mother’s out.” 
“Thanks,” he replied, “that’s all 


right. I came really to see His Excel 
lency.” 

‘on 

He seemed to realize that 
not a very gracious opening, and fished 


awkwardly for an adequate apology 


this 


Was 


“That’s all right,” she said brightly. 
“l’m so glad you’ve found the right 
conscientious motive for coming. I 
hope you feel better.” 


“There’s no need to worry any more 
about that,” he answered gloomily. 

“Why?” she asked, curiosity over- 
coming her intention to remain on | 
dignity. 
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“Because I got a cable this morning 
to close down the business, and shall 
be going home in a week or two, I sup- 
pose.” 

“T see!” 

He was too much preoccupied to no- 
tice the concern which she failed to 
keep out of her voice. 

“So,” he continued, “I’ve come to 
repay Sir Clinton the ten shillings.” 

“What ten shillings?” 

“Your fare on the special the other 
day. You went home on my trolley, 
you remember, and I can’t charge you 
for that. And as you didn’t travel on 
the train, your father can’t be charged 
for that, can he?” 

His evident anxiety to receive her 
confirmation of this scruple only con- 
firmed her suspicion that the motive 
adduced for his visit was purely arti- 
ficial, ingenious, but not genuine. 

“You might have sent it 


she suggested. 


by post;” 


But he was primed with an answer to 
that objection. 
‘No, the matter was strictly confi- 


dential, you remember.” 


“Well,” she said resolutely, stung by 


her failure to expose his duplicity at 
once, “father will be in his office. [’ll 
have him told you are here.” 

“No, 
intense pleasure. 
No doubt he’s busy. 

But that proved unnecessary, for 
they had not sat two minutes in the 
painful silence which the malicious mis- 
tress of the situation positively refused 
to relieve, when Sir Clinton entered the 


room. 


no!” he almost shouted, to her 
“There’s no hurry. 
I'll wait a little.” 


“Tea ready?” he asked, and then 
caught sight of Marriott. 


To do him justice, it was impossible 


for the irascible satrap to retain his 
anger very long. His first instinct 
toward any one under his roof was 


of cordial hospitality, and he imme- 
diately extended it to his former enemy. 
“Glad to see you at last, Marriott,” 
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he cried genially. 
—or just tea?” 

“No, thank you, sir,” 
plied. “At least ce 

“It’s about that ten shillings, father,” 
Helen assisted his memory. 

Marriott blushed furiously. 

“What ten shillings?” asked Sir 
Clinton, looking for the cigarette box 
on the mantelpiece. 

“No, no Marriott began; but 
Helen insisted. 


“Anything I can do 


Marriott re- 








“Oh, yes. You told me so!” she 
declared. 

“Ten bob!” remarked His Excel- 
lency. “Anybody got so much 


money ?” 

“Be serious a minute, father,” re- 
monstrated Helen. “It’s for my fare 
on the special which Mr. Marriott so 
kindly arranged for our picnic.” 

The governor's brow. darkened. 
Mystification always brewed wrath in 
him, and the recollection of that episode 
was not calculated to allay it 

“Explain, please!” he said stiffly. 

“Weil, sir,’ began Marriott hope- 
lessly, “Miss Hopley, as you possibly 
may remember, drove back on my trol- 
ley that evening, and so no fare is due 
for her on the he 
stopped dead. 

“So,” Helen took up the tale, ‘Mr. 
Marriott is refunding the ten shillings 
for my fare. Don’t you see, father?” 

“No, I do not!” he answered. 
“What ten shillings are you talking 
about ?” 

“Why, out of the check you paid for 
the train with, of course,” she said. 

“But I haven't paid for the train 


” 


train. So- 





yet!” thundered the governor. “So 
what the deuce do you mean, Mar- 
riott ?” 


“Perhaps you had a_ surreptitious 
motive in calling, Mr. Marriott,” said 
Helen sweetly. “I hope it would bear 
investigation better than your alleged 
one.” 

He looked reproachfully at her. 


“It won’t bear investigation at all,” 
he admitted desperately. 

“T don’t know what you’re driving 
at, Marriott,” said His Excellency, “but 
I must say your conduct looks very 
odd. Very odd, sir.” 

“Well, I’m leaving St. Theodore in a 
week,” replied Marriott resignedly, 
“and then nothing will matter.” 

“Perhaps you came to say good-by,” 
suggested Helen. 

He looked at her again with that look 
of reproach, and solemnly shook hands 
with her father. Sir Clinton relented 
so far as to ask him to stay to tea, 
but he had not the heart. 

“Man seemed mad,” remarked Sir 
Clinton to his wife a few minutes later, 
as he recounted the story over the 
teacups. “Pity!” 

But, after he had left them, Helen 
had a long interview with her mother, 
which had important consequences, and 
in which I was called upon to play a 
subordinate but an interesting part. 


Lady Hopley began suddenly to ex- 
hibit symptoms of profound uneasiness 
at the prospect of Marriott’s departure 
from the island—unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung. The good soul was ur- 
gent that I should discover whether 
Marriott was in a mood to accept an 
invitation or not. Sir Clinton was not 
to know of my inquiries till this point 
had been established, as he would never 
consent to hazard another refusal. 

“But I do feel,” sighed Lady Hop- 
ley, keeping an apprehensive eye on 
her daughter, “that some amends are 
due to him. Such a good man—and 
with a little baby, too!” 

“Mother has been quite sentimental 
about him,” said Helen, defying me 
with her eyes. ‘‘Haven’t you, dearest ?” 

“Yes!” agreed Lady Hopley. 

I tried to convey to Helen, by my 
acceptance of this commission, that I 
was fully aware she was making use of 
me, as she was of her mother, in a 























selfish and indefensible manner. But I 
do not believe I made the smallest im- 
pression on her. I went forth on my 
humiliating mission at once. 

I succeeded in persuading Marriott 
to accept an invitation to dinner at the 
Residency. Sir Clinton wrote it with 
his own hand—under pressure from 
Helen, who was bent on implicating as 
many people as possible in her designs 
—and I delivered it with mine. 

He arrived with his violin case in 
one hand and his famous umbrella in 
the other, and was shown into the 
governor’s private sanctum. After a 
period of light skirmishing about books 
and music, upon which Sir Clinton con- 
sidered his official position entitled him 
to speak with authority, though not, 
thank God! “as the scribes.” 

“What I really wanted to say,’ he 
remarked, apropos of nothing in par- 
ticular, “is this. There are some big 
harbor works to be constructed on the 
island here, and that fellow, what’s-his- 
name—the chap who came over the 
other day from your firm to look things 
up in the matter of your poor old rail- 
road—well, anyway, he has been talking 
a lot about you, and recommended you 
for the job. I thought it might suit 
you. Of course, the appointment would 
have to be confirmed at home, but I 
think I may say that my recommenda- 
tion would have a good deal of weight.” 

The governor’s sudden interest took 
Marriott’s breath away. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said, “but I had 
made my arrangements really to leave 
St. Theodore.” 

“Well, think it over for a day or 
two,” said Sir Clinton generously, and 
more than a little surprised at his own 
patience under this man’s persistent re- 
luctance to accept his good offices. 

“T’ll let you know before I leave to- 
night, sir,” said Marriott with sudden 
energy. 

At dinner he was silent till near the 
close, which, to any one familiar with 
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Sir Clinton Hopley’s hospitality, will 
convey an impression of a prolonged 
and profound abstention from speech ; 
and then he suddenly startled me by 
saying: 

“Did you meet Miller ?” 

It was some time before I could 
recall that Miller was the agent sent out 
by the railway company from England 
to superintend the inquest and obse- 
quies of the defunct line. I had not 
met him. 

“Oh!” he said thoughtfully. 

“A capital fellow,” observed Sir 
Clinton expansively. “Clara picked 
him out of the very jaws of Mrs. 
Mason, didn’t you, dear? And 
brought him up here one afternoon. 
Capital fellow!” 

“Yes,” said Lady Hopley, “but I can’t 
claim the credit for his rescue. Helen 
brought him to me and asked me to 
befriend him.” 

I looked across the table at Helen, 
who met my gaze without flinching. 
Marriott was staring at her, too, but 
she did not return his look. It was a 
shot in the dark, for at that stage I was 
unaware that Miller had recommended 
Marriott to Sir Clinton for the govern- 
ment works on the harbor, but it 
reached its mark. 

“Nobody seems to think,” I said, 
“that a doctor ever needs a powerful 
patroness. If I had a son, I should 
bring him up as an engineer.” 

She colored and was silent, which 
Was unusual; and I felt I had made a 
rather foolish remark. But it was all 
the more evident that my suspicions 
were correct. 

However, the dinner had been eaten 
and a ten minutes’ talk with the gov- 
ernor, over the wine, had been negotia- 
ted. Marriott had scraped away on his 
violin to Helen’s accompaniment; he 
had even sung a ballad or two. Lady 
Hopley had fallen asleep at least twice 
during the music, and her husband had 
disappeared into the garden for a quiet 
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cigar. Marriott had even said good-by 
to the ladies and was preparing to leave 
the house, while 1 had already taken 
my leave tweniy minutes before—and 
still no decision as to the harbor works 
was forthcoming. 

“Please say good-by to Sir Clinton 
for me,” he said. 

“T can’t think where he has gone to,” 
yawned his lady. 

“You're not going back by the road, 
surely?” exclaimed 

“Why, yes, I was,” he replied. 

“But it’s so much shorter by the gar- 
den!” she said. “I'll show you the 
way.” And, ignoring a conventional 
protest from her mother and one 
equally half-hearted from Marriott 
himself, she led him round the house 
into the garden 


Helen. 


It might seem that I should have to 
draw on my imagination for an account 
of what followed, but my authority for 
the ensuing veracious report is 
other than Sir Clinton himself, who, 
dozing over his final cigar in the sum- 
merhouse, overheard the following 
fragment of conversation between his 
daughter and the late outcast of the 
island : 


none 


“Still,” the man was saying, “an un- 
couth fellow like me, with a little 
daughter and all that—I mean, it isn’t 
much of a match for a girl like you.” 

“Well,” the girl replied, “look upon 
it this way: that if you do not 
me 


marry 
some one else will, and so you are 
only delivering me from a worse fate; 
xr I’m sure you don’t think anybody 


else is worthy, either.” 
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“No! By Jove, they’re not!” 

“If you think the sacrifice is not too 
great?” she said archly. 

“Oh, Lord! What a fool I am!” he 
cried gratefully. “You make me feel 
awfully happy and awfully unworthy 
all at the same time!” 

Then she said with great tenderness: 

“T think you are—wonderful! If 
only I can make up to you for a little 
of the sorrow——’ 
out of hearing. 

Se SrcC 


* and so they passed 
linton did not share his 
astonishment when their guest 
appeared on the scene again that eve- 
ning; nor was he totally unprepared to 
hear that Marriott would be very happy 
to accept the superintendence of the 
harbor works. Further confessions and 
explanations were facilitated and put 
upon a familiar 


wife’s 


footing by the maternal 
instinct of Lady Hopley, who suddenly 
burst and embraced her 
daughter with the declaration that she 
had always been a source of anxiety 
to her, 


into tears 


and it was a blessing of God 
that she was now safe in charge of so 
as she had been told Mr. 
was. The situation had the 
further beneficent effect of permitting 
His [Excellency to temper, 
which always expedited things, under 
cover of which Marriott was able to 
make retirement with undis- 
puted honors and an understanding that 
he should call next day. 

resisting Helen,” con- 
fided His Excellency to his future son- 
in-law, as they parted on the steps. 
“Take her, my boy. You'll find her the 
devil !” 


og od a man 
pea ta llall 


Marriott 


lose his 


a strategic 


“It’s no use 
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A CHAMPION OF CAUSES 


HE has the gifts for which most 
S women yearn, and yearn in vain. 
Her eyes are liquid velvet, dewy 
flame, topaz and amber at the bottom 
of a sun-flecked pool—all the splendid 
contradictions. Her cheeks are pale, 
the petals of the camellia. 


is sweet and wistful. 


Her mouth 
When she moves, 
men think of the shadows of young 
willows blowing on a sunny sward. She 
is so beautiful that she might command, 
but, instead, her looks entreat. 

And that is not all She is rich. 


Hler exquisite little body is clothed with 
rare fabrics, shimmering hues. Doors 
open noiselessly as she enters, close rev- 
erentially behind her, She has damask 
hangings and velvet cushions, and her 
walls are paneled with rare woods 
brought from the walls of ancient pal- 
aces. When she wearies of town, she 
has but to wish herself in the country, 


and broad acres are hers to ramble, 
with glimpses of the sea beyond, and a 
second palace is hers, high on a hill. 

Yes, she has the gifts for which most 
women yearn. She has, besides, brains 
and wit, brains so cunningly enhoused 
in her fair flesh that they do not 
frighten men, and wit so gently voiced 
that it does not make women hate her. 

She has love, of course. 

But she eschews her habitations, and 
her lands, her house in town, and her 








She discards her 


house at the shore. 
robes of silk and her strings of pearls, 
and wears instead serge and a wrist 
vatch in a linked bracelet, not unlike 
the one that her waitress wears upon 


parade. She spends half her nights in 
the berths of sleeping cars, and half 
her days in convention halls packed 
with nasal-voiced women who loudly 
demand their rights or somebody else’s 
rights. She sits by the hour under the 
green glare of harsh electric lights in 
bleak offices, drafting resolutions, con- 
stitutions, amendments. 

What is it? A great passion for hu- 
a burning zeal, a holy ire, that 
drives her ever hither and thither, away 
from the padded luxury of her life, 
away from the rich rewards of her 
beauty ? But—— 

You should see her husband. You 
should listen to him talk. You should 
hear prose and prose and prose, by the 
hour, the day, the week. Then you 
would understand what drives her to 
her conventions; what chains her to her 
office desk; what sends her on cindery 
trains from city to city. You would 
know what makes her abandon con- 
stantly the silks and servitors, the vin- 
tages and vanities, the fluff and the flat- 
tery, for which most women yearn, and 
yearn in vain. 

You would realize how great a bless- 
ing it may be to many a cause when a 
woman of brains has for a husband a 
monumental bore! 


manity, 


It may be so. 





i: 
VERE DE VERE, I91Q. 

She is a passionate aristocrat. She 
saw the sadness in the downfall of the 
house of Romanoff while the rest of 
the world was still celebrating the 
event. She has bewailed, along with 
many Others, the rise of the lowly to 
might in the land on which the Roman- 
offs once preyed. It is so terrible, she 
says, to think that power should rest 
with those least able to use it intelli- 
gently—with the ignorant masses. 
Wherefore she foams, also, at the de- 
mands of labor all over the world. 

Her baths are scented, and when she 
travels sends her own mono- 
grammed linen sheets to the train upon 
which she is to sleep. She will not ride 
upon the public conveyances of the city 
of her abode, and she has her stock- 
ings woven to order to match her cos- 
tumes. The word “canaille’’ 
on her lips. 


she 


is often 
Caste she says, is a system 
divinely instituted, and woe to the gen- 
eration that denies it! 

But her father was a peddler from 
the East Side when he met her mother, 
the daughter of the Yankee store- 
keeper, and persuaded his father-in-law 
to embark upon a mail-order business. 

She has to be a superaristocrat, poor 
dear, to help her forget that once, ages 
ago, in her maternal grandfather’s at- 
tic, she saw a pack, covered with fig- 
ured oilcloth! 

Ill, 


AT THE BEND IN THE ROAD. 

She does not admire him, but she 
hangs upon his words as Desdemona 
upon Othello’s. She does not think 
him humorous, but she has laughed so 
conscientiously at his jokes that he be- 
gins to esteem himself something un- 
usual in the line of a raconteur and wit. 
She does not care for French 
dishes, vastly preferring a bowl of 
bread and milk at the refrigerator to 
lobster a@ la anything at a restaurant, 
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but she goes with him, as often as he 
gives the sign, to the elaborate places 
where New York “digs its graves with 
its teeth.” She loathes musical comedy, 
but she sits through one inanity after 
another throughout the season, and she 
forbears to slap him when he hums the 
catchy tunes on the way home. She 
hates taxis and likes to jog along in old- 
fashioned hansoms, but evening after 
evening she invites heart disease by 
driving beside him in motor vehicles, 
while he tells the chauffeurs to “get a 
little action there.” She would rather 
starve than argue with a waiter in a 
restaurant, but she has trained her lips 
to a half smile while he snaps his fingers 
for the head waiter and grows bellig- 
erently satiric to the bus boy. 

She hates dancing, but she glides 
about the tea rooms and the supper 
rooms in his arms, and says, when the 
music stops: “Oh, how too bad! Let’s 
make them encore that!” 

Married to him, and dependent upon 
him for bread and shelter? 

Not at all. 

Vot married to him, but dependent 
upon him for bread and shelter? 

Perish the thought! She is a lady, 
and she has:an income derivable from 
bonds and stocks carefully chosen by 
an astute parent. 

Why, then, does she condemn herself 
to a martyrdom which might make a 
convict at hard labor rejoice in his lot? 

She is thirty-five. She recognizes in 
him, probably, the last admirer whom 
she can exhibit to her world. She 
wouldn’t marry him for all the gold of 
the Andes. But she is at that darkest 
moment in the born celibate’s life when 
every individual taste and desire coerce 
her toward complete spinsterhood and 
where the final flicker of her spirit as 
the female of the species forces her to 
demonstrate the fact that she is still 
in the running. 

Afterward—peace for her, and, oh, 
the surprise for him! 
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Growing Up 
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What happened after Tom Mayer broke his engagement 
to Collette Harriman. A story with a surprise or two. 


HOMAS MAYER sat in his room 
of the Hotel Metropole in Pan- 
ama City, reading a letter from 

his fiancée. There was nothing in the 
letter to foster the scowl that had ap- 
peared between his eyes as he tore open 
the envelope. On the whole, it was a 
charming letter. Collette was well, and 
she missed him. She wished that he 
could be in New York. Fifth Avenue 
was more beautiful than she had ever 
seen it—Fifth Avenue, freshened after 
a long, hot summer, stirring, finding 
new life as the first fall breezes swept 
down it. Every one was busied with 
winter clothes. The shops were allur- 
ing. All the love in the world—and 
when was he coming home: 

He mopped his forehead and stared 
at Collette’s picture on his bureau. He 
was still stupid, dulled from the fever 
that had torn him for almost a month. 
Collette and New York seemed part of 
another world; the unreality of the 
jungle, of the hot, unknown country 
had become the only real things in his 
life. It was New York, the clean 
streets, Collette, that were phantoms 
now. He stared at her picture curi- 
ously. Her dress—her curled hair— 
the look in her half-closed eyes were 
all unreal, untrue. He wondered 
whether she knew he had changed. 


He had changed; he was an entirely 
different man from the Thomas Mayer 
who had sailed from New York, re- 
luctant to leave Collette, eager to reach 
the adventures that lay before him. 
They had been only children when they 
promised to marry one another. When 
he thought of Collette, he did not want 
to go home. He could not again be 
the irresponsible boy who had known 
her. And he would not go through a 
giggling marriage ceremony, set up a 
ridiculous apartment, and play his way 
through life. 

it must have been the fever—the 
weeks when his mind seemed a thing 
detached from his body, a thing super- 
naturally clear, while his body was a 
strange, tormented lump of flesh. He 
had thought of so many things, first on 
the dirty little piragua where he had 
spent nine fever-clouded days, sailing 
from Colombia to Panama City. . 

He had left Colombia, his business 
arranged, ready to return to New York 
and Collette. Then the fever. The 
water had become calmed, and the boat 
had tossed aimlessly, endlessly. He 
could close his eyes now and feel the 
split-palm floor beneath his aching 
body; feel the lurch of the boat that 
had bruised his skin, crushed his flesh. 
The drinking water had given out ; they 
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had boiled the polluted water in the 
jug, brewed a mixture of tea and lime, 
a drink so strong that he could taste 
it now, bitter, scorching. That and the 
quinine—he was never sure whether 
the fever or the quinine was worse. 
The fever came regularly, like the 
morning. He almost became used to 
it. The hours when his mind was that 
; thing apart from him! He felt 
though he were looking into the crys- 
tal globe of a magician. Vaguely he 
saw Collette—New York; but clearly, 
the black jungles of Colombia that 
he had left behind him; the Cho- 
coes, strong-bodied, clean, sim- 
ple folk. There was one day 
when a trader had come. 
Tom followed the crowd 
from the village to the 
river. Two men poled 
out to midstream in 
their dugout, dropped 
something, and poled 
back furiously. The 
crowd was breath- 


as 


less, motionless. 
[hen the explo- 
sion! The waters 
had hardly 
splashed back into 
place before the 
piraguas pushed 


out again, gather- 
ing the white-bel- 
lied fish that the 
dynamite had 
tossed to the sur- 
face. 

A group of Cho- 
coe girls had been 
standing at the 
edge of the water; 
something—p e r - 
haps it was only 
imagination 
—made him think 


of Collette. He i 
watched their im- 4 i 
mobility as the “ae 
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dynamite exploded—he had jumped 
himself—saw them suddenly flash in 
the sunlight, then dive into the stream 
like porpoises. When they scrambled 
up on the shore again, their black hair 
dripped water they were clutch- 
ing the slippery fish in their wet 
arms. The strength of them, 
the sturdy perfection of their 
young bodies! They were 
women who shared alike with 
the men. Unlike most tribal 
women, they were the compan- 
ions of the men. Tom had tried 
to think of Collette in the vil- 
lage ; he could almost hear her 
scream and the clap of her 
tiny hands over her ears 
when the dynamite ex- 
ploded. It was almost 
a sacrilege to think of 
her and __ these 
Chocoe girls in 
the same mo- 

ment. 
That 
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Through the wide windows he could 
look out on the courtyard and the 
crowded tables. 
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been the beginning. Then at the Canal 
Zone hospital he had delayed writing to 
Collette, until finally the American 
nurse had insisted. Collette’s letters 
had been tender, unhappy, not-under- 
standing. 

He could not go back to it; there was 
nothing real, nothing clean back there 
in the States. And it was not only for 
himself. Collette would not be happy 
with the man he had grown to be. 
Away from every one, his standards of 
life had changed. The Chocoe girls 
had been an example of it. When he 
married he wanted a wife who was 
strong, reliant, ready to share anything 
and everything with him. 

He looked about the large, old-fash- 
ioned hotel room. Through the wide 
windows he could look out on the court- 
yard and the crowded tables, the heter- 
ogeneous mass of people. American 
army and navy men, traders, business 
men, adventurers, scientists—faces that 
were unanalyzable, unique. There was 
no air coming through the shutters of 
his door. He reached for his hat 
and went down into the courtyard. It 
was cooler there; he liked the rumble 
of voices, the laughter. 

He called for paper and ink and sat, 
leaning his elbows on the table. His 
letter to Collette was pleasant and not 
noticeably patronizing. He said that 
he felt they had both changed; that 
they had both grown up in the year 
that separated them. He did not want 
her to feel bound to him in any way, 
now. They had been lovely and ro- 

mantic, the days in New York. He 
would always treasure the memory of 
those days. But they were, neither of 
them, the two young people who had 
said good-by. He believed only half 
of that; he knew that she was un- 
changed; that she would always be un- 
changed. Collette could be guaranteed 
to go through any cataclysm and 
emerge, her hair still curled, her lips 
parted in an engaging smile over her 
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little teeth. She was adorable, of 
course. She would make some man a 
charming wife. But in spite of his in- 
nermost convictions he continued to 
write. They had gone through many 
things—months of the most impres- 
sionable period of their lives. So per- 
haps it would be better 

He wondered how she would take it; 
what she would think. If she still 
thought she was in love with him, at 
least after he reached New York, she 
could see for herself. He could not 
return without writing first. And it 
was a question of days only before 
Bangs would telegraph him to go back. 
The thought of resigning from his po- 
sition, for the first time in his business 
career, did not appeal to him. He had 
always before drifted from one job to 
another, holding it as long as it inter- 
ested him, leaving when there was 
something more amusing in the offing. 
The question of money had never en- 
tered his head. 

His father, who lived in San Fran- 
cisco, was an amiable person, who had 
started work when he left high school. 
It was a matter of habit with Walter 
Mayer to go to his office. He did not 
want to make any more money, but he 
had a boundless store of energy and he 
was still a young man. Because he re- 
gretted the lack of imagination in his 
own life, he had supplied his only son 
with a liberal allowance to add to an 
adventurous spirit. Tom had learned 
many things in knocking about the 
world, in floating from one business to 
another, even as his father had ex- 
pected. But when Tom had written 
about Collette and the great chances 
that the South American trip held out 
to him, his father’s answering letter had 
made him a little ashamed of his roll- 
ing-stone, tempestuous youth. He was 
a man, now, and he wanted to be 
worthy of his father’s ideal of him. 

Thomas had made good in the new 
business. They had chosen him from 























the firm for the South American trip 
because of his youth and the great ear- 
nestness he displayed, as well as for 
his knowledge of Spanish and the 
world. When he returned, he would 
have more responsibility. He was glad 
that he had succeeded. He was not 
going to let thoughts of Collette break 
down everything now. He would go 
back and work as he had never worked. 
He wanted his mind exclusively filled 
with the business for a time, until he 
could sort out his tangled thoughts, and 
find what he wanted from life. Now 
he knew only that he wanted other 
things than he had wanted before. 

He sealed the letter abruptly and 
gave it to a boy before he could have 
time to change his mind about send- 


ing it. It was not, perhaps, a thing a 
gentleman would have done. But 


Mayer realized that his ideas of a gen- 
tleman had been changed since he left 
New York; he wanted primarily now 
to be a man. 

After the letter was gone, he felt more 
light-hearted than he had for months. 
He was in Panama City, free to do 
what he liked until the telegram came, 
with money and without the accursed 
fever. He looked about the courtyard 
to find some one he knew. He wanted 
companionship as he had not wanted 
it for months. Alone at another ta- 
ble, smiling at him, was Torridge Riley, 
strange, cosmopolitan adventurer, who 
knew every one and cared for no one. 
He waved and Tom walked over to 
him, smiling in anticipation of the in- 
credible stories that Riley would plunge 
into, 

And that night—that very night— 
when he returned late to the hotel, the 
telegram from Bangs awaited him. 
New York—Collette—— He did not 
know what he thought. But orders are 
orders. He did not need to think. He 
had made his decision. 

It seemed to his half-reluctant, half- 
eager consciousness only a short time 
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before the towers of New York City 
rose up out of the gray water. It 
seemed longer than all the years he 
had lived, before he stepped off the 
boat and stamped his feet on the dock. 
As he swung from a strap in the fa- 
miliar subway, his head was whirling. 
He wanted to fling up his arms and 
shout. One long year away from this 
city of cities! He was like a man 
with his first drink or his first smoke 
after a long period of abstinence. The 
city went to his head. 

After he left the office where he had 
gone, first of all, he went to a tele- 
phone booth and caught his sister just 
as she was going out. Somehow he 
managed to convey to her that it was 
he, Tom Mayer, in New York. He was 
inarticulate, stuttering, gasping with 
excitement. He captured a hurrying 
taxicab and leaned back, grinning like 
a small boy as he passed familiar land- 
marks. 

New York! He drew in a long 
breath of the city air and clenched his 
hands until his nails drove into the 
flesh. As he looked out the cab win- 
dow, he felt the fierce joy of a child 
who has been locked in a closet for 
misbehavior and unexpectedly released, 
with the world stretching wide and 
open-armed before him. 

Betty Mayer had not changed; she 
was the same jolly sister she had al- 
ways been. 

“Don’t ask me if I’m glad to be 
back!” Tom said, laughing at her. She 
was panting, trying vainly to speak, 
breathless from his hug. “Don’t ask 
me how the old town looks! Friend 
sister, you’re never gonna know how I 
feel. Twelve’ whole months of heat, 


bugs, fever—oh, well. But I want 


every man, woman, and child in New 
York City to know I’m back. I’m ready 
for a gr-rand and glorious party that 
will be handed down in the annals of 
Me, I’m wild 
You 


the city for generations. 
and woolly and full of fleas! 

















should have seen me with a beard, sis. 
And glad to be back—Boy!” 
He seized her in his arms and they 


danced madiy about the room. Finally 
they sank into chairs, exhausted. 

“Now tell me all about it,” Betty said 
“Did you make good? Are you going 
back? What’s it like where 

Tom began to talk. For two hours 
they talked, interrupting each other, 
collapsing in gales of laughter. Then 
something reminded Tom of Collette. 

His sister’s face clouded as he spoke 
of her. 

“You didn’t get her last letter?” 
asked gently. 

“Her last letter?’ Tom _ repeated. 
“The last letter I got from Collette told 
about new clothes.” 

"ORT 

Tom looked at his sister blankly. Her 
eyes had grown solemn. 

“Well?” he said, quite at a loss. 

“lm sorry, Tommy,” she said. “But 
you'll have to be brave. You’ve been 
away such a long time, and Collette is 
so young. You can’t expect——” 
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He watched them as they ate their dinner, and neglected Ethel shamefully when they 
to dance and he saw Collette in Malcolm’s arms. 









a 


got up 


“Can’t expect what?” he asked. 
“Betty Mayer, what in thunder has Col- 
lette done?” 

“She’s engaged to Dick Malcolm,” 
his sister answered gently, laying her 
hand on his. 

“Engaged to Dick Malcolm!’ Tom 
repeated. ‘The devil you say! En— 
did you say engaged?” 

“Yes, dear,” Betty answered. “Oh, 
Tommy, you’ve got to forgive her. 
You’ve been away so long, and 
She—— 


“Is so 


” 


young,” finished Tom. “I 
know, but engaged——” He stopped 
abruptly. “But I don’t like Malcolm,” 
he said indignantly. 

They laughed at that. 

“You see, she’s a dear girl, Tom- 
my ” Betty began. 

“Oh, yes. Sure. But 

“Collette’s been working down with 
Bangs. She talks about nothing but 
rubber. And——” 

“Collette has been working!” said 
Tom. “With Bangs! Collette! Why 
didn’t she tell me?” 





” 
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“You never liked women to work,” 
Betty said, and Tom experienced the 
unpleasant feeling one has in looking 
over an old book of poems and coming 
across passages marked years before. 
“Dick, of course, works there, too, and 
they were thrown together a great deal. 
It didn’t seem as though you were ever 
coming home!’ 

“T know,” he said. “But why, oh, 
why, did she have to go and get her- 
self engaged to this Malcolm bird? 
He’s no good—never was! Slow in the 
head—skinny !” 

“T suppose she likes him,” Betty said 
a little impatiently. 

“But he’s no good,” Tom answered. 
“He—why The sudden rage that 
overwhelmed him drowned his words. 
“T want to see Collette,” he said sud- 
denly. 

Betty sighed. 

“You—you will be gentle to her, 
Tommy?” she pleaded, patting his 
hand. ‘ i 

“Gentle to her?” Tom said. When 
he thought of Collette engaged to that 
Malcolm he felt anything but gentle to- 
ward either of them. “Where is she?’ 

“She’s in Chicago now,” Betty an- 
swered. “She had to go out for some- 
thing or other. Business. She'll be 
back in a few days. I can find out 
for you ” She stopped, realizing 
that her brother was not listening. 

He was looking out the window at 
the Drive. So Collette Harriman had 
thrown him over for Dick Malcolm! 
So she had jilted him! He had never 
been so furious with any one in his 
life. If it had been any man but Mal- 
colm! The idea that a girl who had 
been engaged to him could marry Mal- 
colm enraged him. He’d show them! 

“Why, the little devil!” he said sud- 
denly. “Why—I never heard of such 
a thing!” 

“You'll find some one else,” his sis- 
ter said gently. “You'll get over it, 
Tommy.” 





‘She—— 





“Get over it!” Tom said, spluttering. 
“That isn’t what I’m so mad about! 
Why, the very idea!” 

After he was comfortably settled in 
his hotel, he was still indignant. He 
unpacked furiously, flung his clothes 
about the room. Dick Malcolm, in- 
deed! Here he was, back in New York 
after almost dying of fever in South 
America, and never expecting to see 
Broadway again—and Collette engaged 
to that bird! 

He dined at his sister’s, and after 
dinner they sat in her living room. 

“Tommy, you mustn’t care so much,” 
she said, as he sat looking gloomily out 
at the dark sky. 

Tom looked thoughtful. He began 
to check off his fingers, one after the 
other. Then suddenly he laughed. 

“Oh, that’s rich!” he said. ‘“Per- 
fectly rich!” 

“What?” Betty asked. 

He was laughing so that it was sev- 
eral minutes before he could speak. 
Then, still laughing, he told her how 
he had felt about Collette, and told her 
of the letter he had written in the court- 
yard of the Hotel Metropole. 

“Good heavens!” Betty said. “You 
don’t suppose she did it out of pique?” 

Tom roared again. 

“That’s the joke!” he said. “Our 
letters must have crossed. I don’t be- 
lieve she’s got my letter yet.” 

“What ?” 

“No. Listen, Betty. Just before I 
left Panama City, Evans, a man down 
there in some export business, gave me 
a bunch of letters. He wanted me to 
post them in New York so they’d reach 
their destinations sooner, because, he 
said, the mails were uncertain.” 

Betty did not laugh with him. She 
frowned at her brother and tapped her 
fingers on the table. 

“Tommy, you must write and tell 
Collette not to open any more of your 
letters,” she said. ‘You don’t want 
Collette to read that letter. You're out 











' 











of it now without any unpleasantness. 
Though, why you’ve been acting as if 
your boyish heart was broken : 

“I don’t want Collette to read that 
letter?” Tom interrupted excitedly. “I 
don’t want After the hours [| 
spent composing it? After Oh, 
don’t I, though!” 

“But, Tommy 

“Betty, I would give everything I 
own in this world to see Collette’s face 
when she opens that letter!’ 

“Tommy !”’ 

“T only hope that Malcolm is with 
her and that she sighs and says ‘Poor 
boy !’ when she opens it!” 

“Tom!” 

“T do. Oh, it’s rich, Betty! 
V’'d made it more plain.” 

His sister looked sternly into his 
laughing face. 

“Why, Thomas Wentworth Mayer,” 
she said slowly, “I never thought you 
had such a mean disposition.” 

Tom laughed at that, as he had 
laughed at everything else. 

“Oh, but I hope Malcolm’s with her !” 
he said. 

The next day at the club Malcolm 
was the first person he saw. 

“Hello,” Tom said cheerfully, and 
Dick Malcolm stopped, hesitated, and 
held out his hand. 

“When did you get back? 
nervously. 

“Yesterday morning. And it’s sure 
good to be here! I’m having the time 
of my life!” 

“Yes—I should think it would be 
good to be back.” 

“You've said it!” Tom answered en- 
thusiastically. “Back to the old home 
town, friends, family, every one.” 

As Malcolm shifted his feet uncom- 
fortably, Tom felt like cheering. 

“I hear you’re open for congratula- 
tions,” he said sweetly. 

“Er—oh, yes,” Malcolm answered. 

“Best in the world to you,” said Tom, 
“She’s a great girl!” 














I wish 
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he asked 
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Malcolm reddened. 

“I hope—I mean ” He hesitated, 
and Tom waited gleefully. “I——” 
He gulped and held out his hand. 

“Don’t mention it,” Tom said, taking 
his hand. He was enjoying every min- 
ute. “When’s Collette coming back?” 

“She gets in Sunday,” Malcolm an- 
swered. ‘‘She—she’ll want to see you, 
I’m sure.” 

“And I want to see her,” Tom said. 
“Give her my regards and tell her I’m 
staying at the Waldorf.” 

“Tl do that.” 

After Malcolm had gone, Tom felt 
more indignant with Collette than ever. 
His amusement had worn off and he 
resented having to ask Malcolm about 
her. He could not stretch his imagina- 
tion to a point which explained Col- 
lette’s liking for the man. He would 
have given his last dollar to know 
whether his letter had reached the Har- 
riman house. 

That evening he went to a show with 
Betty, and afterward to a café where 
he and Collette used to dance. It must 
have been the color and the music and 
the laughter that made him feel sud- 
denly lonely. 

In the morning the telephone waked 
him and he took up the receiver indig- 
nantly, 

“Mr. Mayer?” came Collette’s voice. 

Tom wanted to scream. 

“Tommy?’ Her voice was breath- 
less and laughing. Tom felt the blood 
surge.to his head. He wanted to say 
something funny so that he could hear 
her gurgling laugh. 

“I’m frightfully busy,” she said. 
“You've made a lot of work for me 
yourself—you knew I was with Bangs? 
Been there eight months. Dick just 
told me you were back and I want to 
see you. I’ve got a stenographer here 
and a lot of work, but why don’t you 
come along over ?” 

Tom dressed and cast a lingering 
look at himself in the mirror. He had 
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been in the South long enough after the 
fever had gone to gain back his becom- 
ing tan. His hair was bleached lighter 
than it had ever been by the sun. He 
had changed, too, since he left the 
States. Altogether he was more of a 
man. 

Collette came to the door herself and 
surprised him. Despite her business- 
like reference to the stenographer, he 
had expected to find her prettily draped 
on the chaise longue. He had been 
fully prepared to find her in her most 
becoming frock, with her hair carefully 
arranged. She looked like a schoolgirl, 
more than anything else, in a serge 
dress. Her brown hair was parted and 
drawn smoothly over her ears, coiled 
at her neck, and her eyes were wide 
open, grave, lovely. 

“Hello, Tom,” she said, holding out 
her hand. “I’m glad to see you.” 

She led him into the living room. 

“You'll wait just a minute?” she 
asked. “Sit down here.” She turned 
to the stenographer. “You will copy 
these letters, Miss Mills,” she quietly 
said, “and make two carbons of each 
of these reports. I think that will be 
enough to keep you busy until Mr. 
Mayer goes.” 

Tom resented that and showed it. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. “It’s your 
firm and my firm, Don’t you remem- 
ber that poem about the flag we used 
to recite in school. Or didn’t you?” 
She sat down on the couch and looked 
at him gravely. “You didn’t get my 
letter, of course?” she asked. 

“No,” Tom answered, flushing. He 
wished he knew whether his had ar- 
rived, but he did not dare ask. 

“I’m sorry,” Collette said. “Who 
told you—Betty ?” 

a Nad 

“Of course, it doesn’t matter so 
much. I’d rather have told you my- 
self. I wanted to be nice about it.” 

Tom was silent but he assumed a 
suffering, sorry-for-himself expression. 


“You see, I felt we had both grown 
up since you went away, Tommy. 
These are our most impressionable 
years.” Her words sounded unpleas- 
antly like his letter, but she was not 
smiling. ‘“I—I was pretty much in love 
with you, Tommy, in my kid way. I 
knew what a wonderful chance this 
South American thing was for you— 
at least I didn’t know, but every one 
said it was. And after you had gone, 
I wasn’t happy, somehow, running 
about doing the things I had always 
done. I wanted to be worthy of you, 
I guess.” 

“Collette!” 

“And I started thinking about things. 
About your job. i’m boring you with 
all this, Tommy, because I want you 
to understand. Finally I went down 
and talked with Mr. Bangs, and—well, 
the long and short of it was that I 
started as a sort of office girl. The 
business interests me and I seem to be 
pretty good at it. My education— 
which consisted mainly in manners and 
a little applied charm—came in handy 
talking with people. Then I began to 
think of you. You didn’t like women 
to work—I knew you particularly dis- 
approved of married women’s working 
—and I knew that I wasn’t going to 
give up my job. Working with other 
men and women changed all my ideas 
and I began to think entirely differ- 
ently. I hadn’t been working more 
than a month before I realized that 
marrying you didn’t enter into my 
scheme of things at all.” 

She leaned back on the couch, and 
thought for a minute. Tom watched 
her mutely. 

“T didn’t dare write you at first,” she 
began again, choosing her words care- 
fully. “Then there was Dick, and I 
had to write. I had just finished a let- 
ter to you when news came of your 
fever, so I didn’t send it. Those last 


letters I wrote you were the hardest I 
ever wrote in my life because they were 


















lies. Oh, I suppose once I wouldn’t 
have cared so much. But I[ do now. 
Then you got over the fever and I had 
to write you. And here we are.” 

“But Tom swallowed. “You're 
not going to marry Malcolm, Collette?” 

“Dick and I are engaged,” she an- 
swered. “Don’t let’s talk about that, 
Tom. All I want is for us to get things 
clear. You do think I’ve been honest? 
I @vant you to keep on liking me.” 

“As though I could ever stop!” Tom 
said. “But——’” 

Collette smiled. 

“We'll see each other occasionally,” 
she said. “I think we can be good 
f So there’s that, isn’t it? You 





friends. 
can stay about half an hour more, and 
won't you tell me about the Chocoes 
and how they get rubber and ail that? 
I have a good idea for some publicity 
and there are a lot of questions I want 
to ask you.” 

But——” 

“Hush!” Collette said. “Half an 
hour, Tommy. If you’re not good, I'll 
call in. Miss Mills and have her take 
down every word you say.” 

So Tom talked, and before he knew 
what was happening, Collette 
standing up and holding out her hand. 

“I’m going to send you home now, 
Tommy,” she said. “I’ve got to get 
to work. There’s a lot of stuff I’ve 
got to get down while it’s fresh in my 
mind. Telephone me some time dur- 
ing the week. I want you to come up 
for dinner. All right, Miss Mills.” 


“ 


Was 


After the door of the Harriman 
house had closed behind him, Tom 
stood perfectly still, looking back. He 


had never felt so unimportant, so com- 
pletely out of things. And it was his 
business that Collette was working on 
in the living room behind the door. He 
walked along the side street to Fifth 
Avenue and swung up the Avenue. It 
was a sunny day, with a brisk wind, 
and Tom had walked nearly a mile be: 
fore he realized that he was not go- 
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ing anywhere in particular. He turned 
in to Central Park and sat down on a 
bench. 

So Collette had done her duty and 
turned him out! She had given him 
her reasons for throwing him over and 
then said she was busy! He was furi- 
ous—and he was impressed. He had 
never seen a woman like her in his life. 
He half suspected that she had done 
it on purpose, for never had she been 
more attractive or more alluring. He 
decided to telephone Ethel Woode and 
take her to dinner. 

Ethel was delighted to see him and 
wore her prettiest dress. They were 
getting along quite beautifully and Tom 
was really feeling the joy of being in 
New York again, when Collette and 
Dick Malcolm walked into the restau- 
rant. Tom wanted to break china. He 
should have known better than to come 
there. He watched them as they ate 
their dinner. He neglected Ethel 
shamefully when they got up to dance 
and he saw Collette in Malcolm’s arms. 
He remembered that she had always 
tilted her head in that adorable way, 
had always been more light and grace- 
ful than any girl he had ever known. 
To-night there was something of the 
old Collette in her—and yet there was 
not. Her dress was fluffy, her satin 
slippers high-heeled and dainty. But 
her hair—her eyes—her mouth were 
different. She looked like an older— 
or a younger sister to the Collette who 
had promised to marry him. The eve- 
ning was interminable; Tom cursed 
himself for having suggested the thea- 
ter. When Ethel Woode’s door finally 
closed behind her, he sighed in relief. 
It was nearly twelve o’clock. He 
rushed into a hotel and finally got the 
Harriman house on the telephone. 

“Ts Miss Harriman there?” he asked. 

The maid was very sleepy. 

“T’ve got to speak to her,’ 
sisted, 

“She 


’ 


he in- 


isn’t in, sir,” answered the 
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maid. Tom thought he heard her 
yawn. There was silence for a mo- 


ment but the receiver had not been re- 

placed. Then suddenly he heard Col- 

lette’s voice, crisp, fresh, lovely. 
“Miss Harriman?” she asked. 





































She was sitting on the steps. 
“Well?” she said, as Tom 
came up. 
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“Collette ?” 

“Tommy !” 

“Yes. Collette, I want to see you 
immediately.” 

He was rewarded by her laughter. 

“Anything wrong?” she asked, and 
her voice held a maddening note of 
amusement. 

“Everything,” he answered indig- 
nantly. “Collette, I’m only a _ few 
blocks away. Just slip out and let me 
talk with you?” 

“At this time of night?” 

“Tt won’t hurt you. Be a sport, Col- 
lette. I’m beastly lonely.” 

“You didn’t look lonely to-night!” 

“Collette! I was. And when you’ve 
been away from home as long as | 
have, it’s rather rotten to have every- 
thing so rummy.” 

Collette laughed again. She was a 
heartless little devil, Tom thought. She 
hadn’t changed much, after all. 

“All right,” she said. “You can take 
me to Child’s and buy me a pancake. 
I’m not particularly sleepy, anyway.” 

She was sitting on the steps, her bare 
arms clasped about her knees, her satin 
evening coat rippling in shimmering 
folds about her. Tom stood looking 
at her a moment before she saw him. 

“Well?” she said, as he came up. 

Tom did not hesitate a moment. He 
walked forward deliberately and took 
her in his arms, lifted her quite off her 
feet, kissed her. She 
pulled away angrily. 

“IT thought you 
wanted to talk to me,” 
she said. She was 
lovely when her eyes 
were angry; they 
were darker, deeper. 
“I didn’t wait out here 
to be kissed, Tom. 
You didn’t make 
yourself quite clear.” 

Tom sat down on 
the steps at her feet. 

“Won't say I’m 























“T’m too 


But I 


sorry,” 
like G. Washington, for that. 
won't do it again—to-night—probably.” 


he said pleasantly. 


’ 


“IT know you won't,” Collette said 
coolly, but there was nothing of a dare 
in her voice. Even if there had been, 
Tom would not have stirred. 

“Collette, you can’t marry Malcolm,” 
he said. “You can’t! I won't let you. 
You can do anything else you like— 
marry the cop on the beat or the ice- 
man—but you can’t marry that bird! 
He’s no sort of a husband for you— 
the poor, pale-faced angleworm!” He 
warmed to his subject. “By all that’s 
holy, Collette, you can’t do it! [ll 
take that guy and I[’ll shake him 
his teeth rattle! Collette!” 

Collette laughed. 

“Really, Tom, don’t be she 
said mildly. ‘I can’t even take you se- 
riously enough to be angry with you. 
Did you learn all that violence among 
the bold Latin races? Or is it Chocoe?” 

“Collette Harriman, if you-—~” 


“I’m going in the house if youre go- 


until 


ies La 
absurd, 


ing to talk like this,” she said sweetly. 

“Oh, go in the house!” Tom said 
wildly. “Do anything you 
please! There’s only one thing you 
can’t do, and that’s——” 

Collette shrugged her shoulders and 
her cloak brushed against him as 
started up the stairs. ° 

“Oh, Pll stop,” Tom said. 
Collette. Please come back. 

I have no manners. But—— 

Collette sat down—beside him, this 
time. 

“Tommy,” she said quietly, “I’m not 
going to marry Dick.” Tom took her 
hand but she drew it away quickly. 
“Don’t mistinderstand me, old dear,” 
she said. “It isn’t your silver-throated 
oratory that has brought me to this con- 
clusion. Dick and I have been talking 
to-night. That’s why we didn’t come 
over and speak to you and Ethel. \'e 
felt pretty serious. We don’t 
we do love each other.” She did not 


swect 


“Tl stop, 
I’m sorry. 


” 


believe 
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look up or she would have seen Tom’s 
complacent grin. “Somehow—we’ve 
been working together so much that we 
just naturally got engaged. But we're 
neither of us at all sure that we want 
to get married. But, Tom, just be- 
cause Dick and I have decided to break 
our engagement, that doesn’t mean that 
’'m engaged to you again.” 

MOE <e@ not,” Tom answered 
“T’'ll have the fun of pro- 
posing to you all over again, won’t I?” 

“And you'll have the novelty of be- 
ing refused,” she said. 

“Will you marry me, Collette? 

“No, Tom.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t want to.” 

“Well, why don’t you want to?’ 

“It may be difficult to explain to 
you,” Collette said sweetly. “You may 
be a little bit prejudiced. But you’re 
not at all the kind of man I want for 
a husband. You’re just a kid. You 
don’t know what you want. You don’t 
know what you want to do. You don’t 
know anything at all.” 

He laughed, and then became sud- 
denly serious. 


“But 


yurse 


chee fully. 


| do know what I want—now,” 


he said. “I want to marry you.” 

“No, you don’t,” she contradicted. 
“You just think you do because you 
can’t. You're just a kid wanting some- 
thing because it’s hard to get.” 

“Well,” Tom said slowly, “that 
sounds true enough. I’d have a hard 
time proving to any one that it wasn’t 
so. I had a hard time proving it to 
myself at first. But I know it isn’t so.” 

Collette laughed, and Tom wanted to 
shake her. She had never looked more 
lovely. But he was quite decided. 

“I am going back to the hotel,” he 
said, “but to-morrow, Miss Harriman, 
[ should be very pleased if you would 
favor me with your company at lunch.” 

“To-morrow,” Collette said, “I’ll be 
working. I have just one hour for 
lunch.” 
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“One hour is sufficient,’ said Tom. 

He walked back to his hotel slowly, 
thoughtfully. He had never been more 
sure of anything in his life than he was 
sure that he wanted to marry Collette 
Harriman. After he was in his room 
he sat down and rested his elbows on 
his desk. Collette did not seem to real- 
ize that he had changed, too. He would 
have to prove that to her. He found it 
difficult to prove, now that he thought 
of it. 

He took out letter paper and wrote 
to his father. It was a long letter. He 
told him about the trouble with Col- 
lette, about his business. He wanted to 
commit himself irrevocably. Then he 
asked him to discontinue his allowance. 

“Even if I write you that 1 am starv- 
ing, dad,” he wrote, “don’t send me a 
penny.” 

He sealed the letter and went to bed, 
smiling. 

He woke up early and, as a matter 
of discipline, got up and dressed. He 
had never reached the office at nine in 
his life before. The stenographers gig- 
gled and Evans, whose desk was next 
to his, cheered. 

At half past twelve promptly he met 
Collette at the door of the building. 
They went to a business men’s lunch 
place downtown, 

“Collette,” Tom said, “I wrote to dad 
to discontinue my allowance.” 

Collette threw up her hands in hor- 
ror. 

“You wild child!” she said. ‘But, 
of course, he’ll send you money when 
you are fired?” 

“Am I going to be fired, Collette?” 

“I haven’t heard anything about it,” 
she said comfortingly, “but you always 
are—or else you leave.” 

Tom swallowed his temper. 

“T am going to stay with Bangs if 
he'll let me, Collette,” he said smoothly. 

“You are?’ she asked. “You've 


never held a job more than three 
months in your life. I mean a job right 


here in the city. This year in Colom- 
bia and Panama wasn’t real work. It 
was too well mixed up with adventure. 
You don’t know what a bore it gets to 
be—even the most interesting job. 
And getting up in the morning! I like 
my work as well as any one, but when 
Mary told me that it was half past 
seven this morning I could have fired 
myself for two cents.” 

“But you didn’t,” Tom said. “Well, 
Collette, if they don’t fire me, you won't 
have to get up unless you want to. I 
haven’t any objections to my wife’s 
working—think it’s rather a good thing, 
in fact, but z 

“T don’t think much of any woman 
who doesn’t get up and have breakfast 
with her husband,” Collette said, and 
blushed. 

“Tell me more about your work,” 
Tom said quickly. “Just what do you 
do?” 

Collette told him about her work and 
overstayed lunch hour fifteen minutes 
in the telling. 

“And I have so much to do!” she 
wailed. 

“We'll take a cab,” said Tom, and 
hailed one. He looked down at her 
hands as she folded them in her lap. 
“Still got the ring we bought?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, I—I’ye been meaning to give 
it back to you, but it always seems so 
silly—this ‘take-back-your-ring’ stuff. 
I'll send it to you.” 

“T wouldn’t do that,” Tom said. 
“Why don’t you wear it?” 

Collette looked down at her hands 
and smiled. 

“Tt’s a pretty ring,” she said. Sud- 
denly she pulled a chain from around 
her neck and took the ring from it, 
Tom put it on her finger. She was 
silent, thoughtful. 

“You know, we're not back where 
we started,” she said. “It isn’t just 
taking up our engagement where we 
left it.” 





















“Who said anything about being en- 
gaged?” Tom asked. “Any one would 
think I’d proposed to you, you forward 





girl!” 
“Will you marry me, Tom?” Col- 
lette asked. 
“Hadn't I better prove a few things 


to you first?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean this afternoon,” 
she said. “I’ve got to get clothes and 
things myself.” 

The cab hurried on; they were only 
a few streets from the office. 

“You know, if any more letters come 
to you from me, I wish you wouldn’t 
read them,” said Tom. “I was pretty 
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VILLANELLE OF IMMORTAL YOUTH 
E have declared allegiance to the Spring 
And raised her temple in this urban mart. 
December shall not find us sorrowing. 


blue and unhappy after the fever and 
all, and some of my letters to you were 
pretty rummy.” 

“All right,” said Collette. The cab 
stopped and they stepped out. “I en- 
joyed my luncheon very much, Mr. 
Mayer. I hope I will see you again 
some time?” 

“T think so,” Tom said. 

Every one in the office stared at him 
when he came in and walked over to 
his desk. 

And even after they were married, 
Collette never told him that his letter 
had reached the States only two days 
later than himself. 






We pour oblations of rare wines, and bring 
Garlands of orchids, twined with cunning art. 
We have declared allegiance to the Spring. 


To jeweled pipes of Pan we dance and sing. 
) The old gods answer—hear their syrinx start! 


December shall not find us sorrowing. 


Though we are far from lilacs burgeoning 
And far away the early swallows dart, 


We have declared allegiance to the Spring, 





And have laid hold on beauty, 
l And given to youth the empire 


fleet of wing, 
of the heart. 


: December shall not find us sorrowing. 


We shall not grieve again for anything. 


—_— wer we 





Never again shall the old gods depart. 
We have declared allegiance to the Spring. 
December shall not find us sorrowing. 
WALTER 


ADOLPHE ROBERTS. 
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If you remember Ellis Dowling’s adventure in that exceedingly human and humorous 
tale, “He Never Lied to His Wife,” you will want to read this latest happening in his life. 


F Wall Street gamblers knew just 
| when to stop, and dishonest poli- 
ticians knew precisely how far they 
could carry their schemes, and married 
men knew exactly how to manage their 
wives, the world’s history would be 
written differently. 

“But Enough is a signpost that few 
folks know enough to stop at,” re 
marked Gus Bates, after it was all over. 

Ellis Dowling should have been a 
happy man. He had a lovely wife, a 
handsome Riverside Drive apartment, 
He admitted that 
the first two were unequaled, and the 
last was adequate. 


and a good business. 


Yet, staring into 
the spring sunshine that was pouring 
down on 
stories 


hurrying 
below 


throngs twenty 
acknowl- 
edged that he was entirely miserable. 
His was not a deep, desolating wretch- 
edness, but a quiet, nagging unhappi- 


his office, he 


ness—a dissatisfaction with life in gen- 
eral and with Ellis Dowling in particu 
lar. 

Why were things always and eter- 
nally wrong? If a man didn’t have 
money, he had to work to get it; if he 
did have it, he had to work to keep it. 
Those who didn’t have were always 
wanting; and those who did have were 
bored to extinction because they didn’t 
want. All of which had nothing to do 
with him, but somehow added to his 
annoyance. 

Wheeling uneasily round in his desk 
chair, his eyes rested speculatively on 
his secretary just outside the door of 
his private office. Such things had hap- 


pened. Innocent men had been ensnared 
by designing secretaries—happily mar- 
ried men, too. 
gular form of 


But one look at the an- 
Miss Trainor, her red 
hair and massive jaw, relieved his mind. 
The other girls in the office he had 
hardly noticed; yet the symptoms were 
identical with the first stages of love 
sickness. 

“I say, Ellis,” came a voice over his 
shoulder. 

Dowling felt a quick stab in that re- 
where he vaguely supposed hi: 
conscience was located. He didn’t look 
up. Deep down in him he had known 
all the time what was going to happen. 


g£ion 


Satan, who is said to be always alert 
for the downfall of unsuspecting man, 
had sent Gus Bates at the psychologi- 
cal moment. 

Not that there was anything sinister 
about big, jolly Bates; but the elastic- 
ity of his marriage vows was public 
property—also, he was so obviously in 
the full enjoyment of life, and so eager 
to share that enjoyment. 

“T have been watching you all morn- 
ing,” announced Bates, giving him a re- 
sounding slap on the back. “Wake up, 
man! You look like a sick calf!” 

“T believe I am, Gus,” replied Dow 
ling moodily. 

“What, a sick calf?” 

“No, a sick man.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted Bates, trying to 
keep the twinkle out of his blue eyes. 
“What symptoms ?” 

Dowling described. 

“H’m,” mused Bates, a look of ex- 
























treme gravity smoothing out the natu- 
rally merry lines of his full face. 
“Same symptoms you had last spring.” 

Dowling nodded. He had known this, 
too—though he had not admitted it be- 
fore—just as he had known that his 
satanic majesty would send Gus Bates 
in shortly with the only possible rem- 
edy. 

“Serious, I should say,” muttered 
Bates. “In fact, critical.” 

Dowling stared miserably. 

“I was going home,” Bates mused, 


“but—want me to fix a party?’ he 
asked in a-mysterious whisper. 
“IT couldn’t get away.” Dowling 


spoke tonelessly. 

“Sure you could!” cried Bates, eager, 
as always, to be helpful. “Haven’t you 
got work to do to-night ?” 

Dowling shook his head moodily. 

“T claim that if a man is efficient he 
takes care of his work properly and 
doesn’t have to work nights.” 

“What’s your philosophy got to do 
with—what you tell your wife?’ de- 
manded Bates. 

“She knows I think that.” 

Bates sat down aghast. 

“Man, you haven’t actually been fool 
enough to put handcuffs on yourself 
for life! Why, didn’t you know that 
work is the only excuse any woman will 
take as a valid reason for her husband 
spending an evening away from her? 
Did you suppose you’d never want to 
go out with the boys again, just because 
you had married?” 

Dowling nodded. 

“T supposed that when a man mar- 
ried he was, or should be, content to 
stay at home evenings, if he loved his 
wife.” 

“Good heavens!” groaned Bates, 
clapping his hand to his forehead in 
best melodramatic fashion, “What is the 
world coming to? Men never used to 
have such notions.” Suddenly he sat 
up rigidly, his whole rather stout per- 
son radiating inspiration. His eyes 
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fairly danced. ‘“You’re sure you can't 
put over the work excuse? It’s the 
best !” 

“Sure,” gloomed Dowling. 

“Then, what’s the matter with tell- 
ing her the truth? You got away with 
it once.” 

“Never again!” retorted Dowling, a 
sudden vision rising before him of a 
day last spring when he had felt just 
like this and Bates had invited him to 
go out on a little party. He had gone 
and things had happened, and he had 
told Dora the truth, the whole truth, 
and he had sworn: “Never again!” 
He had meant it—then. Now 

Well, it is curiously true that while 
‘‘pleasure’s memory is pleasure still,” 
we suffer and forget. Seated in the 
peaceful seclusion of his office, recall- 
ing the one hilarious night he had had 
since his marriage, Ellis Dowling recol- 
lected only the hilarity, not the cyclone 
that had for a time hung heavy in the 
offing. 

“Tt was a great idea, I believe,” Bates 
was saying. “I’ve always wanted to 
see it given a fair trial. Be a boon to 
a man if it proved good!” 

“Why don’t you try it?’ Dowling 
asked sarcastically. 

“T’m a plodder,” sighed Bates. “Not 
much good at getting out of the beaten 
path. I have a system that’s good as 
any, for me. Besides, I’ve been mar- 
ried five years. Too late to try any 
new stunts.” 

“Have you anything to do, Gus?” 
Dowling snapped suddenly, turning 
back to his desk with a show of being 
busy. 

Bates looked surprised, 
swered with dignity: 

“Wish you'd take a look at this way- 





then an- 





bill.” He placed a paper before his 
partner. “I find a little discrep- 
ancy ; 


“Well, if you find it, what’s the use 
in bothering me with it?” 





Good 
heavens, man!” 
cried Bates. 
Again he stop- 
ped so suddenly 
as almost to 
cause a_ lady 
back of him to 


We ? 
ve 


Bates rose. 

“Ellis,” he spoke mildly but with a 
note of personal injury, “you used to 
be one of the best fellows I ever knew. 
Marriage seems to have changed your 
whole nature.” 

“Tt hasn’t changed yours any,” re- 
torted Dowling. 

“The boys were talking about you 
last night,” Bates continued. “If you 
keep this up, your wife won’t be able 
to stand you. Women like a little free- 
dom, too. The way you stick around 
home is enough to disgust Dora. As it 
is, I’ve noticed a restless, discontented 





look in her eyes lately, and no wonder! 
You don’t even look human!” 

Wiih this parting shot he strode out 
of the office. 

Dowling opened his mail with vicious 
slashes of the steel dagger. But work 
refused to be done. Going into the 
large outer office he glanced, involun- 
tarily into a mirror that hung over the 
water bottle, and saw a sober, dark 
young man, wholly without sparkle or 
pep. And this was Ellis Dowling, 


happy married man! 
His misery increased as the morn- 
He felt old and fagged 


ing advanced. 




















out. He had accomplished nothing; 
and went mechanically to lunch, Why 
couldn’t women be reasonable? 
Suddenly, right in the middle of a 
big bite of mince pie, he took a resolve, 
and instantly the pie tasted good. He 
ordered another piece. The coffee was 
fine. He hadn’t noticed it before. He 
would come here every day for lunch. 
He tipped the waiter fifty cents for serv- 
ing him a forty-cent lunch, and gave 
the check girl twenty-five cents for his 
hat. She had to work hard, poor child! 
She smiled at little coquettishly at him, 
which made him glance in the mirror 
placed “for the ladies” near the exit. 
The youth of Ellis Dowling had 
risen. In the mirror there appeared a 
dark, dashing young man at whom 
check girls might easily smile. Dow- 
ling lingered—not before the smiling 
girl, but before the pleasant reflection 


in the mirror. Life was good. The 
man in the mirror knew it. 
He walked back to the office with 


springs in his heels. 
going out to lunch. 

“I say, Gus,” breezed Dowling a lit- 
tle shamefacedly, “where’ll I meet you 
this evening? And at what time?” 

Bates grinned broadly. 

“Seven o’clock, Astor Roof,” he 
chuckled. “Minnie wants me home to 
play bridge, but I can fix it. Got an 
awful lot of work to do!” 

Things went fine that afternoon. 
Dowling couldn’t recollect when he had 
taken such pleasure in the multitude of 
details. 

Dictating letters, sending out tele- 
grams, answering phone calls, search- 
ing through files, he went over in his 
mind all the excuses used by husbands 
to get away from too-clinging wives. 
And he smiled patronizingly. As long 
as men and women persisted in their 
present misunderstanding of each 
other, he supposed there would have 
to be excuses; but there needn't be lies. 
It would have galled him to lie. 


Bates was just 
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At four oclock he called up Dora. 

“My dear,” he began airily, “I prom- 
ised a friend to meet him for dinner 
this evening; we have a party on.” 

“What friend?’ came Dora’s cool, 
sweet voice. 

‘Man I have a good deal of business 
with,” he answered truthfully. “We 
are going to the Fashion Show at the 
Astor after dinner.” 

“Men?” she asked primly. 

“Oh, yes, but ladies in the party! Of 
course, if you are jealous 

There was a_ silence. 
heart missed a beat. 
out laughing. 

“Well, you’d better hurry! 
got to shave and P 

“T’ll get a shave downtown,” he 
broke in. 

“Oh, but I couldn’t think of letting 
you go out with ladies,” returned Dora, 
“with a soiled shirt on, and for the 
Astor Roof you must positively wear 
your full dress.” 

“But, my dear 

‘But nothing!” she retorted. ‘You 
march home at once and let me primp 
you up, or I won’t let you go at all.” 

“All right, dear,” he returned weakly. 
“T'll be right home.” 

He hung up the receiver with a ges- 
ture of great weariness. A chuckle made 
him turn around, and there in the door- 
way stood Satan in Bates’ jolly form. 

“Shall I get another man?” Bates 
asked. 

“T’ll phone you if anything—hap- 
pens.” 

“It will,” retorted Bates. “But I can 
get Stevens at a minute’s notice. Page 
me at the Astor inside of an hour.” 

He went out grinning. 





Dowling’s 
Then Dora burst 


You’ve 
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Promptly at seven o'clock Dowling 
entered the lobby of the Astor. He 
was togged out in evening clothes that 
Dora had insisted on his wearing. 
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Bates, supposedly at work, would be 
in business clothes and he, Dowling, 
would feel like a fool. He looked 
about on entering, and saw Gus coming 
toward him, also in evening clothes. 
This was a surprise. Undoubtedly that 
wise gentleman had an extra suit at the 
club. 

“I was afraid you wouldn’t make the 
grade,” Gus whispered. ‘How did you 
ever get away from Dora?” 

“Easy,” replied Dowling, exchanging 


his hat for a check. “She was de- 
lighted to have me come.” 
“What did you tell her?” Bates 


struck a match as they started toward 
the girls. 
“The truth,” calmly replied Dowling. 
“Honest?” Bates stopped short, 
holding the lighted match aloft. “You 
didn’t dare pull that stunt again?” he 
added incredulously. 


“T did,” declared Dowling, also 
stopping. ‘“Wasn’t it your sugges- 


tion?’ She thought I was going to 
work to-night—you’d fixed that—and 
Was just trying to make her jealous.” 

“I’m a son of a gun!” remarked 
Bates, as they proceeded toward the 
young ladies. “Tell me all about it. 
What did you say to her?” 

“Just told her that we were going 
to meet some young ladies.” 

“We? Good heavens, man!” cried 
Bates. Again he stopped so suddenly 
as almost to cause a lady back of him 
to bump into him. “You didn’t tell her 
that!” 

Bates glared wildly at his partner. 

“She'll tell Minnie, and—say, I’m go- 
ing to make my excuses and beat it 
back home.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort—go 


home!” cried Dowling. “I didn’t 
mention your name.” 
“Go on, poor nut! Tell me what 


happened next.” 

“She made me tog up—to go to work, 
she thought—and a great joke on me, 
said she wanted me to make a hit. Per- 
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fumed my handkerchief, insisted that 
I shave when I didn’t need it—and here 
[ am.” 

“Well, can you beat that?” mused 
Bates in a voice that was almost awe- 
struck. ‘Maybe the poor kid was dy- 
ing for a night out herself.” 

He was clearly trying to see day- 
light. 

The young ladies, growing tired of 
the slow progress of the men, came for- 
ward to meet them and were introduced 
to Dowling as Miss Havers and Miss 
Stacey. They were nice enough girls 
and entertaining. Also they were both 


much impressed with Dowling. He 
could see it plainly. Who said he 
didn’t look human? Disgusting to 


women? His chest rose. 

Miss Stacey, a tall, pale blonde, in 
stantly took hold of his arm, and he 
noticed that admiring eyes were turned 
toward them as they made their way 
to the elevator. 

“You two make couple,” 
grinned Bates, also noticing the atten- 
tion attracted by his dark-complexioned 
partner and the fair Miss Stacey. 
“Wish I was tall and skinny. Nobody - 
looks at a fat man.” 

“They look, all right,’ bantered Dow 
ling, “then they look away as quick as 
possible.” 

“T should worry!” retorted Bates. 
“My little dark baby loves me, don’t 
you?” He turned to Miss Havers, who 
was a petite brunette, 

“Of course, I do,” she returned in 
her babyish voice; but her eyes lingered 
on Dowling. 

They were lifted to the roof. An 
excellent dinner followed, with plenty 
of 2.75 to drink. Under its influence 
Jates became jealous of Miss Havers’ 
attention to Dowling. 

“Ellis,” he said, “I brought you 
along to give you a good time; but I 
didn’t bring you to take my girl away 
from me.” 

“Naughty, 


some 


Miss 


cooed 


naughty !” 














Havers. “Is Big Boy jealous?” and 
she tactfully soothed him into quiet for 
a few minutes. But she was so clearly 
taken with Dowling that even Miss 
Stacey grew spiteful. 

“You’re a wonderful dancer!” trilled 
Miss Havers, when she was swinging 
through the mazes of a one-step with 
Dowling. “You must take me to 
dances often. Will you?” 

“I’m married,” said Dowling, “and 
I can’t get away very much of eve- 
nings.” 

“But afternoons?’ she whispered. 
“There are always places to dance.” 
Her soft body sagged against him. 





They flouted his excuses, and he was swept along 
to Long Island on their admiration and his own 
fear that they might follow him back to the office. 





Her little doll-like face was upturned 
to his. 

“My phone number is Livingston 
seven seven eight nine. Can you re- 
member it?” 

Dowling repeated it. Then she de- 
manded to know his; and he gave it, 
as the music ceased suddenly, his voice 


coming up startlingly. They found 
themselves beside Bates and Miss 


Stacey. 

“Exchanging telephone numbers, I 
see,” Bates said sulkily. 

The next dance was with Miss Sta- 
cey and she told him, with her face 
pressed against his, that she liked him 
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because he had brains and a sympa- 
thetic nature; also, she got his phone 
number and gave hers. 

“Some day when you have time,” 
she whispered, “I want to ask your ad- 
vice about something, oh, terribly im- 
portant to me. May [?” 

“Of course,” returned Dowling. 

“What day?” 

“T don’t know,” he faltered. 
phone me.” 

Dora was awake when Dowling got 
in and more adorable than she had 
been before. What a wife she was! 
Well, he’d had his little fling now and 
nobody had been hurt and he was tired 
and satisfied to settle down. 


“Better 


ITI, 


He went to work next morning, a 
new man. It really had donghim good 
to get out for an evening bug— 

Returning from the bank that after- 
noon, he met Miss Havers and Miss 
Stacey. They were delighted to see 
him, evidently taking it for granted 
that he was the same good fellow of 
the night before. 

“You’re an angel!” sighed Miss Ha- 
vers, her doll-baby face uplifted to him 
in adoration. “I’m simply famished 
for a cup of tea.” 

“So am JI,” returned Miss Stacey 
with a languishing, sidewise look out 
of her blue eyes. 

Dowling had had no intention of con- 
tinuing their acquaintance, but to have 
refused them a cup of tea after their 
recent friendliness would 
peared snobbish or short. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked. 

“The Ritz is convenient,” returned 
Miss Stacey, “and they have dancing 
there of afternoons.” 

They turned with him and were soon 
conspicuously seated near the dancing 
floor at the Ritz. 

As the tea was brought a small red- 
headed girl descended upon them like 
a cyclone. ' 


have ap- 


“I saw you coming this way, down 
the street,” she cried airily, ‘and I tried 
to stop you, but couldn’t. Oh, dear! 
I ran all the way and am simply out of 
breath. I[ just this minute walked out 
of the theater—whole company quit. 
It’s so exciting! Why don’t you intro- 
duce me?” 

Dowling was duly introduced and she 
was invited to have a cup of tea with 
them. 

“Just think!” she cried, as she took 
her seat matter-of-coursely, “after re- 
hearsing seven weeks, Myrtle Day was 
discharged because Mr. Lang, the au- 
thor, had a friend he wanted to put 
in; and Myrtle had bought all het 
clothes and hadn’t been paid a cent for 
rehearsal. That’s what got under ou 
skin when we heard about it, so we 
just all walked out. I don’t know how 
I’m ever ging to live without work ; but 
I’ll die before I'll go back. Anyhow, | 
don’t think the good people of this 
town are going to let us poor little cho- 
rus girls die, do you think so, Mr. Dow- 


ling? Look!” She opened her small 
palm. In it was a crumpled ten-dol- 
lar bill. “Mr. Bigelow just gave me 


that. It'll pay my room rent, and I 
s’pose I'll eat somehow.” 

“Surely you-—-” began Dowling. 

“Haven't a_ cent,” 
cheerfully. 

“Tf I could do anything to help the 
cause,” Dowling said hesitatingly. 

“You darling!” she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands ecstatically. “I can eat 
a week on twenty dollars—I’m so eco- 
nomical.” 

Dowling found the twenty, which 
she put away carefully in her bag and 
in return for which she insisted on 
dancing with him. Then he took a 


she broke in 


turn about with the other two girls. 
“T must get back to the office,” he 
declared, mopping his brow and neck 
after the ninth dance. 
Three little hands laid hold of him. 
“Oh, don’t go!” they cried in chorus. 
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“T must.” 

“Just one more dance with me,” 
pleaded Miss Redhead. 

“Then I'll have to have another,” 
declared Miss Stacey. 

“Well, you wouldn't 
me!” pouted Miss Havers. 

He did it all over again—three per- 
spiring dances. Then, seeing two of 
his friends at a neighboring table, he 
called them over and introduced them. 
He at once bade the girls good-by, 
promising faithfully to see them next 
day. Miss Havers, however, clung to 
him, followed him out, protesting that 
she was dizzy and had to have the air. 

On the street she stopped from time 
to time, pointing out various articles 
of feminine adornment, and he finally 
got rid of her by sending her inside to 
buy “a perfect love” of a little red hat. 

With a feeling of uneasiness he went 
back to the office. But after all, there 
was no harm in what he had done, and 
one did feel brightened up remarkably 
by the evidence that one was still young 
enough and attractive enough to induce 
such pretty girls to give up so much 
of their time. And Miss Stacey really 
was charming—not so giddy as the 
other two, who were so childlike! 
And to be forced out on the world to 
fight for their very existence! He 
felt a warm glow about his heart at the 
recollection that he had been able to 
do a little something to brighten their 
lives. 


slight little 


“Where were you this afternoon?” 
asked Dora that evening at dinner. “I 
dropped into the office and they said 
you were at the bank. I waited till 
after closing time and you didn’t come 
in.” 

“T was having a cup of tea with three 
of the sweetest chickens I ever met,” 
he boasted, grinning broadly. 

“With those soiled cuffs on?’ she 
scoffed, while mischievous dimples 
played around her pretty mouth. 
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“Oh, I should worry about my 
cuffs!” he retorted gayly. Truly, Dow- 
ling was himself again—young, daring. 
“They like me, any old way.” 

“T don’t blame them!” cried Dora. 
“So do I.” 

And, by way of showing her indif- 
ference for his soiled cuffs, she placed 
his arms around her waist and pro- 
ceeded to tell him everything that had 
happened that day, down to the minut- 
est details. 


IV. 

“Is this Mr. Dowling?” 
feminine voice on the wire. 

“Ves,” he returned. 

“Mr. Dowling, we’re getting up a lit- 
tle crowd to go over on Long Island for 
the day. Won’t you join us?” 

“Who is this?” 

“Oh, you don’t know me, but I’ve 
heard all about you, and from what 
I’ve heard, I’m crazy to know you! 
I’m a friend of Miss Havers!” 

“I’m afraid I——” began Dowling. 

“Oh, don’t say no! The girls will 
be so disappointed - 

“Well, J i 

“There’s a dear! I knew you would. 
We'll come around for you. By-by!” 
The receiver clicked on the hook and 
Dowling sat staring dazedly at the 
phone. Hardly had he recovered when 
it rang_again, 

“This is the young lady who was 
speaking to you a minute ago,” said 
that young person sweetly. “We're 
downstairs. Shall we come up?” 

“No!” cried Dowling in alarm, “T’ll 
be right down.” And, snatching his 
hat, he rushed out to avoid the catas- 
trophe of a crowd of girls trooping 
into his office. 

Miss Stacey assured him that she had 
tried to prevent them calling him but 
couldn't. They flouted his excuses, and 
he was swept along to Long Island on 
their admiration and his own fear that 
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they might follow him back to the of- 
fice. 

And what a day it was! Their joy 
was infectious. He forgot business 
and gave himself up to the pleasures 
thrust upon him. After all, it was just 
innocent fun. Satan assured his con- 
science that this was so. But when he 
mentioned going home at five o’clock, 
he was somehow made to feel that he 
was spoiling the day, so he insisted on 
their having dinner on him at the Sea- 
side. He gave them fifty dollars, plead- 
ing that they stay. He had to go! 

He had no time to get back to his 
office to put away his papers but hur- 
ried home, arriving just in time for 
dinner. 

Comparing Dora’s dark prettiness 
with that of the three girls at the Sea- 
side, Dowling was further convinced 
that he had chosen the loveliest girl 
in the world. He decided that it did 
him good to get out with other women. 
It made him more appreciative of his 
own wife. 

“IT haven’t seen you so gay for 
weeks,” said Dora, as they went to- 
gether, arms around each other, into 
the living room. “I thought you were 
settling down.” 

“Ah, ha! it was time I waked up,” 
thought Dowling, crushing his wife to 
him. 

Without any effort on his part, and 
much to his surprise, in the days that 
followed, Dowling found himself 
drawn into a maelstrom of gayety. His 
phone rang continually and various 
feminine voices dripped sweetly over 
his line. He had many calls to help 
pretty deserving chorus girls who were 
sacrificing their very living in the great 
fight put up by the strikers. 

Everybody he met introduced him to 
several others. His acqttaintance ex- 
tended astonishingly. Men who had 
known him casually became suddenly 
intimate, and were constantly arrang- 
ing parties wherein, at the instance of 


the women, Dowling was included. His 
circle of friends became so wide that 
he met them on the street whenever he 
went out to attend to business, and it 
was almost impossible to break away 
without rudeness. As such, most of 
his afternoons were spent in smart 
cafés, and his evenings at home grew 
further and further apart. Also, his 
fame was spreading as the man who 
never lied to his wife. 

“How do you do it?” the boys would 
ask: 

And Dowling would expatiate at 
great length on the futility of hus- 
bandly lies and the utter foolishness of 
them, when the truth was much better. 

“No matter what a man tells a 
woman,” he would say, banging his fist 
on. the table, “she always believes he is 
lying. How much better, then, to tell 
the truth, and if she ever catches up 
with you—well, you’ve told her the 
truth.” 

He was becoming known about town 
as a “good fellow.” 

If he had died at any moment, Dora 
would have been besieged with suitors. 
Several of “the boys” tried his system 
on their wives, with dire results. 

Bates grew sully. 

“Dora believes in 
would grumble. 

“Well, she’s never caught him in a 
lie,’ Minni would retort significantly. 
“Of course, she knows he lies about 
going out with women, when he’s work- 
ing, but that’s the sort of lies any 
woman can forgive. He’s trying to see 
if he can’t get her jealous. She tells 
me all about it, and it’s a scream the 
way she dresses him up to go to the 
office of nights.” 

Success, however, was making Dow- 
ling lose his sense of proportion, as suc- 
cess so often does, 

As he came in at five o’clock one day, 
to put away his papers for the night, 
Bates tramped in from his office. He 
had been out of town for a week. 


Dowling,” he 
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“Don't touch me!” she hissed between 


clenched teeth. “I was at the Green 1 
Goose last night from eight o'clock until \ 
twelve.” 


“See here, Ellis,’ he said, sitting 
down rather heavily, “I’ve got to have 
a talk with you.” 

Dowling sat silent through his part 
ner’s clear statement of facts. It was 
all right for a man to get out and have 
a good time; but it was another matter 
altogether for him to devote the time 
that should be given to his business, to 
people who would kick at him if he 
fell. 

Business had begun to fall off. Files 
were out of order. It often took half 
a day to find a lost waybill. Dowling’s 
desk was piled up with work, and as 
he, Bates, traveled for the firm most 
of the time, he couldn’t keep things go- 
ing without help. Ellis was making a 
fool of himself and leading them both 
to ruin. 

“Tt all comes of Dora’s attitude,” 
complained Bates. “She should have 
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held you down to cases. After all, I 
guess a man needs a wife to hold him 
down. It may not be pleasant at all 
times, but it’s good for what ails him.” 

Having so delivered himself, he went 
out. 

\bsolute fairness of mind being one 
of Dowling’s many real virtues, he took 
his partner’s calldown in the proper 
spirit. 

He was subdued and _ thoughtful 
through dinner, a thing most unusual 
in him, of late. 

He did not see that Dora watched 
throughout the meal. His silence went 
with him into the living room. 

He was busy conceding his partner’s 
opinion that he had been acting the fool 
and that the time had come to ring 
down the curtain. 

With him, to concede a point was to 
act upon it; and he knew that night 





work was the only salvation from the 
result of his neglect. He hated to ad- 
mit it, but there was no other way. 

Selecting a big chair, he pulled Dora 
down on his knee. 

“You aren’t getting tired of me, are 
you, honey boy?” There was a break 
in Dora’s voice. 

“Why, Dora!” he exclaimed in as- 
tonishment. “Whatever put such a 
thought into your head?” 

“T don’t know,” she sighed, lifting 
her head from his shoulder. “You 
acted so strangely at dinner; sort of as 
if you-—weren’t enjoying the evening.” 

He cuddled and petted her and as- 
sured her that he was more in love 
with her than ever. Meanwhile he 
fretted about the state of affairs at the 
office. 

“Minnie’s mad as everything,’ Dora 
was saying, “because Gus has to work 
to-night, and you don’t. She says he 
is doing it all, and she calls up the night 
watchman at the office when Gus is at 
work, and he always says that Gus is 
right there.” 

Dowling did not hear. 

“Honey,” he said presently, “I’m 
afraid———” 

He paused, horror-struck. When he 
had told her the truth about going out 
with the girls, she had believed him to 
be lying; had believed he had been at 
work in the office. If he told her now 
that he would have to work to-night, 
the simple truth, what would she be- 
lieve? Besides, hadn’t he always said 
that an efficient man could keep up 
with his work? How could he explain 
that he had fallen hopelessly behind? 

“Yes, dear?” she prompted, in an 
odd tone of voice. 

And Dowling took the plunge and 
told his first lie. 

“Do you mind if I take the evening 
off with the gang?” he asked with an 
effort, avoiding her eyes. “I’m so tired 
I believe it will do me good to get out.” 


399 


“Party on?” she asked. 
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“Yes,” he replied, his eyes wavering 
as she lifted her level gaze to his own. 

“Where?” 

“At that little place down in the Vil- 
lage where we used to congregate in 
the old days.” 

“The Green Goose?” she asked qui- 
etly. 

“Yes. You don’t mind, do you, 
dear ?” 

“Of course not,” she replied with a 
forced smile, and began at once to talk 
on other subjects. 


When he got in that night, Dora 
was asleep. 

The following morning Dowling felt 
a decided frost in the breakfast atmos- 
phere, and yet Dora chattered amiably 
until the maid went out. 

“Have a good time last night, dear?” 

“Fine!” he replied with forced en- 
thusiasm. “Did me a world of good, 
too. Feel like a fighting cock this 
morning.” 

“Green Goose changed any?” 

“Not a bit; same old Goose. We had 
some party!” 

“Didn’t you go anywhere else?” she 
asked in a hushed kind of voice. 

“Nope, spent the whole evening 
right there,’ he returned cheerfully. 
Sarsaparilla and various other strong 
drinks. Great stuff!” 

The maid came in and Dora volun- 
teered no further comment. 

After breakfast he went around to 
kiss his wife good-by, as usual. 

She rose indignantly. 

“Don’t touch me!” she hissed be- 
tween clenched teeth. “I was at the 
Green Goose last night from eight 
o'clock until twelve.” 

It took him two hours and fifty-five 
minutes to explain, and every time 
Dora gets mad, he has to do it all over 
again. 

Bates feels that his system, though it 
be as old as Adam, is as safe as man 
can devise. 























The Third Act of “Cinderella” 
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Whenever you hear of a romantic marriage of this sort don’t you fall to won- 
dering how it will turn out? Here is the case of a girl and the rich young 
aristocrat she marries—a story that begins where the average one ends. 


ATELY I have run across so many 
romances of the bewitching shop- 
girl and the young aristocrat. 

They always make me think of Christa- 
bel Brown. Christabel ran across a 
good many of them, too, which she read 
with extreme interest. They were so 
encouraging. She knew that her vio- 
let eyes were good and she suspected 
possession of that “indefinable charm,” 
besides being fully aware of an ador- 
able mouth. Whenever she looked at it 
she felt sure that destiny was design- 
ing limousines for her. 

Destiny was doing that very thing. 

Into the department store of Carlin 
& Dunn one fine day, destiny propelled 
Mr. Bradley de Haven, a young gentle- 
man not long out of college, of a fam- 
ily whose rating was excellent both in 
the social and financial registers. He 
beheld the violet eyes, the fresh charm, 
the adorable mouth of Christabel, and 
straightway registered, in another par- 
lance, “love at first sight.” 

You have read all the sweet details 
so often in those tales which end where 
this one begins—and so they were mar- 
ried. 

His father did not disinherit Brad- 
ley. He thought his son a fool, but 
looking at Christabel and knowing 
Bradley’s age, he did not blame him 
too much. He took the young man into 
the substantial firm of De Haven & 
Hamilton, bought him a suitable resi- 
dence, and wished him luck. 

Bradley’s stepmother did not spend 


her time contriving his discomfiture, 
either. She was a handsome and ami- 
able lady, loving him as her own, and 
perhaps more lenient with his wife than 
if he had been her own. You see our 
heroine’s path was beset by none of 
the stereotyped thorns. Bradley was 
no waster, so her job was not to “make 
a man of him,” restoring him perfected 
to the bosom of his family in the last 
act. Christabel was an_ intelligent 
American girl, which means that she 
had good sense, adaptability, and knew 
the value of money. 

About two years after their romantic 
marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Bradley de 
Haven sat at breakfast in their charm- 
ing home in the select suburb of Gar- 
denwood. Bradley was reading the pa- 
per propped against the sugar bowl; 
Mrs. Bradley was eating with grave at- 
tention and a very good appetite. 

Christabel was rather more charm 
ing than she had been the two years 
before. She had not become lazy, self- 
indulgent, nor snippy; on the contrary, 
she exhibited all the enhancement of 
superior grooming. If possible, her 
skin was finer and firmer, and certainly 
her hands were whiter and better mani- 
cured. She moved with a surer grace 
and spoke in a lower voice and with a 
softer accent. Bradley was now only 
twenty-five but he looked thirty, a 
somewhat distrait man of affairs. 

“By the way, I wish you would call 
on Mrs. Trevor. They've taken the 
Blount place.” 
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Christabel agreed. 

“Will you have some more coffee?” 

“Tf you please. Oh—Francis Darn- 
ley is repeating his lecture here Thurs- 
day. I’d like to have them to dinner. 
Will it be convenient for you?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so. And Brad, the 
twentieth is your father’s birthday. 
You’re not forgetting, are you?” 

“By George, I’m glad you spoke of 
it. There’s a first edition at Dilder’s 
I think he’d like.” 

After a little more of such amicable 
matrimonial conversation Bradley 
kissed his wife and departed. 

Christabel moved thoughtfully across 
the cheerful breakfast room that 
opened through French windows upon 
a pergola aflame with Bignonia. She 
was not thinking that her husband’s 
kiss was perfunctory, nor was it at all 
in her mind that but for the grace of 
God her range of vision at this moment 
would not extend beyond the glove sec- 
tion at Carlin & Dunn’s. She was 
thinking that young Professor Darn- 
ley, a fraternity brother of Brad’s, 
made her yawn, and that his fat young 
wife’s talk of tapestries—Gobelin and 
Neuilly and Savonnerie—was entirely 
over her head, a fact that bored rather 
than humbled her. Also, that she ex- 
pected no soul communion with Mrs. 
Trevor, who has been to Vassar and 
who had a habit of raising her eye- 
brows in a sort of superior punctuation 
—of your remarks. 

Christabel’s violet eyes suddenly 
fixed on a nifty little car setting out 
from a mansion on the opposite slope. 
She could not see who was at the wheel, 
but sight was unnecessary; she knew 
that it was Rosalie Hamilton. Rosalie 
was going to town. And at dinner 
Bradley would say: “I’ve asked Tom 
and Rosalie for Thursday. I think the 
Darnleys will enjoy them.” 

She watched Rosalie’s car out of 
sight, thoughtfully, but with no quick- 
ening of the heart. Then she went in 





to give the household instructions. At 
first she had been awkward about the 
house and its management. She hadn’t 
known at all how people live in big 
houses. The elder Mrs. de Haven had 
been diplomatic about that. It was she 
who suggested a tactful housekeeper— 
temporarily—for Bradley contemplated 
no pretentious establishment. It did 
not take Christabel long to learn, and 
gradually she grew out of that con- 
sciousness of her exalted station, 
ceased picturing the awe of those who 
would stare “if they could see me now.” 
Nowadays she saw very few of those 
“T-knew-you-when” friends of poorer 
days. Indeed, she had-seen few of 
them at all, ways had diverged so. 

Sut to-day she was to have callers. 
Her cousin Bertha had just married 
Jim Banks and she wanted Christabel 
to see Jim before they moved so far 
away. Daly Canby was bringing them 
out. She had not seen Daly since her 
matriage. 

They drove up that afternoon in Can- 
by’s little car, entering awkwardly like 
people unused to the formality of a 
maid to open the door. Bertha asked 
diffidently for Mrs. de Haven. Chris- 
tabel came running down, greeting 
them with a cordiality that still could 
not put them quite at ease. 

“Well, Bertha! I’m so glad to see 
you! You are a stranger, Daly! So 
this is Jim! I know what a lucky man 
you are!” Her arm around Bertha, 
she moved them toward the drawing- 
room. 

“My! you’ve got it awful nice here, 
Christie.” Bertha’s voice held a note 
of awe. She examined her cousin ad- 
miringly. “You look swell all right, 
Christie, too.” 

“You're looking mighty fine your- 
self.” Christabel was shocked at her- 
self for seeing how cheap was Bertha’s 
new suit. And Jim! a tall, gangling, 
ex-shipping clerk, obviously impressed 
by Bertha’s high connections. 











The Third Act 


“You see, we're going out to Sandy 
Center. Jim’s uncle’s got a dandy store 
there and he’s going to take Jim in with 
him, It’s a fine chance for Jim. We 
didn’t know when we'd be around here 
again, so we wanted to see you, Chris- 
tie, and your new home, and _ all. 
Your—Mr. de Haven She low- 
ered her voice. “I suppose he’s not at 
home?” 

“No.” She lifted her eyes to Daly 
Canby’s. They were looking at her as 
if they would read all the connotations 
of that “no.” She had—almost—for- 
gotten what a good, interesting face 
Daly had. She saw that he had on a 
new: suit, had dressed carefully. “And 
you—I heard you’d gone in for your- 
self, Daly?” 





They were not used to tea. 
They stiffened into silence 
when the maid came in. 


“Why, yes. Doing pretty well. Of 
course, there’s always a little hard sled 
ding at first. But [’m—going to get 
on.” He smiled. He did not seem to 
be thinking that he had once said to 
her: “Christie! if it was only for you! 
There’s nothing I couldn't do for you! 


(had 
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But just to get on, to get on—oh, I 
suppose I[’ll try. But—Christie ‘ 
Sertha was chattering on about Jim 
and Jim’s chance and all their plans 
for the future; what sort of bungalow 
they hoped to have; how they wanted 
to furnish it. They were even thinking 
of a car—you know, just some little 


















boat to run around in. When they got 
round to it, that is. Couldn’t expect 
to do everything at once, of course. 
Jim agreed to everything, giving his 
wife little smiles of sheepish worship. 


His thoughts were like print: Darned 
smart little woman, Bertha! She'd 
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manage things! Fellow couldn’t help 
getting on with Bertha to help. Yep, 
he was sure lucky. And didn’t she stick 
up for him, though! She thought he 
was just all right! Daly Canby lis- 
tened, looking at them with a sort of 
tenderness, as one listens to children. 
But Christabel, married to the Prince, 
receiving them in her fine house, where 
all these golden dreams were fw filled 
—Christabel felt a strange yearning! 

She rang for tea. She had not asked 
them to dinner because—well, of 
course, Brad would be nice to them 
but—but They were not used to 
tea. They stiffened into silence when 
the maid came in. Jim was like the 
man who drank out of his saucer be- 
cause if he didn’t his spoon always 
stuck in his eye, only Jim had no place 
to put his cup now, so he captured the 
spoon firmly between first and second 
fingers, and then dropped a little cake 
and let a sandwich blop in his tea when 
he tried to stoop for it. 

Afterward they went out into the 
garden, and presently Canby was a lit- 
tle apart with Christabel. 

“Well, Christie, you’re happy now.” 

“Of course, Daly.” 

He smiled reminiscently. 

“T remember we were sitting in the 
park one day watching the—little 
daughters of the rich—go by in their 
fine cars. And you said: ‘I wonder 
what makes them have everything like 
that’? And I said: ‘Do you think they 
have?” And you said: ‘Of course.’ ” 

“Did 1?” 

“Yes. You said: ‘I suppose some 
prince comes along and fits them with 
those magic slippers.’ It’s fine that 
your prince came along, Christie, and 
fitted you.” 

“It’s nice of you to be glad.” 

“Oh, no. But it’s so nice to know that 
—things go right for some, after all.” 

“T’m so glad they’re going right for 
Bertha. She deserves it.” She did not 
ask if things were going right for him. 





“Yes, she does. Jim’s been a little 
wobbly, but Bertha’s going to make the 
finest kind of a man out of him, That’s 
all he needed—somebody that under- 
stands and always ai 

Christabel was looking at him. 

“But what makes you know how— 
{ mean, it isn’t always easy to know 
just how to be a—a guiding star.” 
She laughed a little. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose Bertha will be 
at all conscious of it—nor Jim. I guess 
it’s just—being the right one.” 

“Oh, Christie,” cried Bertha. ‘You 
must be the happiest girl! To think of 
having all this all ready for you! Not 
having to work or bother for it. It’s 
just grand, Christie, ain’t it?” 

The maid could see well enough that 
Mrs. de Haven’s friends didn’t belong 
in Mr. de Haven’s set. Perhaps Chris- 
tabel herself was not wholly uncon- 
scious of that maid in her farewells, 
yet she found something oddly restful 
in the very plainness of these friends. 





That Thursday dinner was an event- 
ful affair—the event consisting of one 
glance. At first Christabel had been 
thrilled by the simplest little affairs for 
her husband’s friends. She had been 
so careful to dress correctly, not to 
make any blunders. Everybody seemed 
so wonderful. She had listened to 
every word of the conversation with 
almost breathless interest. To think 
that henceforth her lot was cast in this 
superior and exciting sphere! 

By this particular Thursday dinner, 
however, things were somewhat 
changed. The selection of a fork no 
longer loomed as an adventure. Her 
gown was made by the very modiste 
who designed Rosalie Hamiltons’; 
Bradley did not touch her foot with 
his under table; and the discourse of 
the Darnleys was boring, to say the 
least. Christabel discouraged a yawn 
and listened to Rosalie, who talked well 
—especially on all the subjects that in- 


























terested Bradley de Haven, whom she 
had known all her life. She was a 
charming, high-bred girl who had been 
everywhere, knew everybody one 
should know and everything one should 
do. The Hamiltons, the De Havens, 
and Rosalie herself, had always in- 
tended her to be Bradley’s wife. 

One of Rosalie’s artistic friends had 
written a play, a very high-brow, psy- 
chological play, the fine points of which 
she was explaining. A motive was 
questioned by the professor, defended 
by Bradley, reéxplained by Rosalie— 
all seeming to find the discussion en- 
thralling. Her yawn _ conquered, 
Christabel looked up into brother Tom 
Hamilton’s amused eyes. 

“‘Oh, that we two were Maying,’” 
he grinned. 

“T don’t know just how you do it,” 
she murmured, “but it sounds restful.” 

“Aren't interested in any gentleman’s 
motives when he murdered his grand- 
mother, are you?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“What are you interested in?” 

“Oh—I don’t know. I don’t seem 
to get much excited about things—any 
more.” 

“What do you mean by ‘any more’? 
Did you used to get excited about 
things ?” 

“Oh ” She paused. There was 
growing in Tom’s eyes an expression 
she always pretended not to see—some- 
thing a little ardent, a little probing.” 

“But,” the professor was saying, “he 
wouldn’t have married a girl like that.” 

“Oh, yes, he would,” Bradley de- 
clared. “You must remember that in- 
fatuation has no reason, no thought 
of the future.” 

“Don’t you see,” said Rosalie, “that 
very infatuation was what made him 
human. It brought him something he 
would never have had except for the 
pain, the disillusion, it brought him. 
And I think you’re wrong about Sheila, 
too. Don’t you think women ever un- 
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derstand those things? Of course she 
would take him back.” 

“But Banning made so much of her 
pride,” fat Mrs. Darnley objected. 

“Pride!” burst from Rosalie. ‘Why, 
she loved him!” 

Bradley de Haven looked at her. A 
second’s glance, but in it was an agony 
of regret, a prayer for pardon, a hu- 
mility of adoration, a blessing, and— 
despair. And that glance was read as 
plainly by the not-intellectual Christa- 
bel as by the cultured Rosalie—both be- 
ing women. 

Mrs. Darnley, placid and discursive, 
went on into how she would have had 
Sheila act. 

After interminable hours, the guests 
departed. 

“Well, I guess I'll go up,” said Chris- 
tabel. “Sleepy, for some reason. Good 
night, Brad.” 

“T’m afraid you don’t find the Darn- 
leys amusing.” Bradley seemed 
vaguely troubled. “But—you’re happy, 
Christabel? You have everything you 
want?” His voice was kind, something 
of a weary affection in it, like that of 
a conscientious, overworked father. Of 
the passionate lover, the tender husband 
—nothing. 

Christabel, one foot on the stairs, 
considered him. How could the boy 
he ought to be look so old and tired! 

“Not working too hard, are you, 
Brad?” 

“On, no,” 

“Of course I have everything I want! 
Have—you ?” 

The right answer for all young hus- 
bands came promptly. 

“Haven't I you?” Brad knew quite 
well it was the right answer, but it 
stuck in his throat. She was young 
and lovely and his, and once he could 
have sighed it like Romeo, but for the 
life of him he couldn’t get it out now. 

“Brad, ’m—l’m sorry.” 

“Why, what for?” 


“pp 


srad, you thought you loved me.” 










“Why, Christie!” 

“But you don’t now. 
Is—is it anything I’ve 
done, Brad?” 

“Don’t be absurd! 
Why, what’s got into 
you?” He was trying 
to turn it off lightly. 

“Oh, I want to 
think!” She turned 
and fled up the stairs. 

To think! If she 
had been Rosalie per- 
haps she would have 
known what it meant 
that she could think. 
She flung herself in a 
chair and looked at 
the quiet luxury of 
the room as if the 
rugs were in rags, the 
walls defaced, the pic- 
tures awry, the furni- 
ture in splinters. The 
castle to which the 
prince had carried her 
had fallen about her 
ears! He loved Rosa- 
lie. He had always 
loved Rosalie,she saw 
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had been everyday to 

him, and his blind youth had not sensed 
the slow cementing of their hearts. And 
then the novelty, the very unsuitability 
of the chance-met Christabel had been 
a lure to him. Infatuation, haste—and 
this. 

And she—the dazzled, the flattered, 
the covetous little fool! How she had 
honeyed him! How she had exulted 
over the snare of her desirable little 
self! What peace had settled on her 
when she saw his ring on her finger. 
She had regarded her life as completely 
finished as the frosted chocolate of an 
August lunch hour. She was married. 
She was rich. She was Mrs. Bradley 
de Haven! The book was closed; there 
was not another page to turn! 


Christabel was sitting on the veranda 
of the country club with—one might 
say—her stepmother-in-law. The elder 
Mrs. de Haven was a handsome woman 
of forty-five, of considerable good na- 
ture, considerable heart, and consider- 
able head—a somewhat rare combina- 
tion. Christabel knew that she owed 
something to her friendship but she 
had, of course, no idea how shrewdly 
she had been molded from a mere 
pretty little shopgirl into a being pre- 
sentable to this higher—and snippier— 
world. She liked Amy de Haven be- 
cause she felt the older woman’s un- 
derstanding and found her tact sooth- 
ing without entirely perceiving that it 
was tact. Amy liked Christabel be- 




















Haven looked at her. 


cause she remembered and pitied the un- 
awareness of youth and sensed the 
girl’s underlying sincerity. 

As Christabel looked off thoughtfully 
across the golf course, Amy saw some- 
thing new in the girl’s face. She had 
amusedly watched Christabel’s first 
excited uncertainty give way to com- 
placence, and now that had in turn 
given way to something else, not ex- 
actly dissatisfaction, not exactly unhap- 
piness—a sort of groping. 

“Did Rosalie tell you she was think- 
ing of going back to New York again? 
Wants to go on with her painting. I 
thought she’d recovered from those as- 
pirations.” She spoke idly, with no 
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A second’s glance, but in it was an agony of 
lectual Christabel as by the cultured Rosalie—both being women. 





thought that the cas- 
ual remark might be 
a probe, but she saw 
at once that she had 


touched something 
vital. 

“Amy,” Christabel 
looked at her seri- 


ously—she sometimes 
said “Mother” before 
Bradley and his fa- 
ther—‘‘why did Brad 
marry me?” 

“My dear!” Amy 
was staggered by this 
directness. ‘What a 
question! Because he 
loved you, of course. 
What else?” 

“Then—love wasn’t 
fair to him.” 

“Why—what do 
you mean, child! 
Have you and Brad 
had a lover’s quar- 
rel?” 

“No. 
cee 
off. 

“T think you and 
Brad have got on 
wonderfully,” said 
Amy. “You know, dear, all young 
lovers—and old ones—have misunder- 
standings. It’s bound to happen, no 
matter how much they love each other.” 

“Amy, if you found your husband 
loved another woman, what would you 
do?” 

“You mean that you think 

“T know it.” 

Amy did not ask who; she did not 
ask why. For a long time she looked 
off at the golfers, too. When she spoke 
it was in a different tone, less woman- 
to-child, more woman-to-woman. 

“Do you—love Brad, dear?” 

“I—TI don’t know.” 
Amy went on slowly. 
“T suppose there’s not a couple that 


It isn’t that. 
She broke 
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doesn’t come some day to a place where 
they think love has died. Because you 


. and Brad don’t thrill each other as you 


used to is no sign of anything except 
—that the honeymoon has waned.” She 
was fully aware of the banality of these 
observations. 

“Amy, somehow I know that you 
know that—Brad loves Rosalie.” 

“Christabel!” Amy tried to put only 
a shocked reproach in the word. 

“You do know it, don’t you?” 

“Why, my dear child, Brad and 
Rosalie played together as_ babies! 
You're not—jealous—of an old friend- 
ship like that ?” 

The girl lifted a hand to her fore- 
head. 

“You don’t know how hard I’ve 
thought, Amy! I guess I never really 
thought before. I’ve sort of felt it a 
long time, and last night something 
happened that made me know. It’s— 
nobody’s fault, I guess. Why, I real- 
ized how they've known and done 
everything together, and he and I— 
we've never known the same things or 
done the same things. We've had— 
different worlds.” 

“But that’s what love is for,” said 
Amy gently, “to put away all the dif 
ferences.” 

“Yes, I suppose love—would do 
that.” 

This girl must have, Amy thought, a 
marvelous capacity for facing things. 
She did not know another woman who 
would have spoken frankly—even have 
thought frankly on such a_ subject. 
They would be deceiving and self-de- 
ceived, full of hypocrisies, evasions, 
self-justifications. It was a thing she 
herself had foreseen the day young 
Bradley brought his bride home, but 
she had an idea that the violet-eyed 
*hristabel would never discern it. And 
here were no tears, no reproaches, no 
lamentations. A statement of facts! 
Well, Brad was lucky. She found her- 
self saying: 


“T wouldn’t worry about it, Christie 
dear. It will all come right. Things 
mostly do if we’re patient. Anyway, 
I’m sure you’re wrong.” 

Christabel did not know whether she 
had spoken to hear this assurance but 
the succeeding weeks convinced her 
that there was no comfort in it. 

Brad was too young not to be cer- 
tain that he had wrecked three lives. 
He saw it all so plainly now—his blind- 
ness to his real feeling for Rosalie; his 
merely youthful infatuation for Chris- 
tabel that some malicious god of oppor- 
tunity had forged into unbreakable 
chains. He looked at her with the won: 
der of entire disillusion. What could 
he ever have seen in her—this pretty 
but entirely commonplace young 
woman! He saw with horror that she 
guessed his thought. Poor girl, it was 
not her fault. Then he would resolve 
to overcome it; to make her happy, 
anyway; to be as he had been at first. 
Absolutely no use! His kisses were 
perfunctory, his raillery flat, his com- 
pliments forced. And the always-gen- 
tle Christabel, with her newly thought 
ful eyes, tortured him with the dumb 
sympathy of an understanding that he 
did not himself understand. He grew 
thin and distrait, resignedly avid of 
work. His father worried about him. 

“Well,” said Amy, “you know, 
Brad’s temperamenta!, Will.” 

“What’s temperamental?” Will 
growled. “A capacity for making a 
mess of things! And Christie’s a nice 
little girl—I like her after all. Think 
she can take these kinks out of him?” 

“Time,” said Amy judicially, “is a 
great remedy for temperamental kinks. 
And I think Christie might go a good 
deal—if she wanted to.” 

“Good Lord! has she recovered, too! 
Think she doesn’t care now ?” 

“T—don’t know,” said Amy. 


Rosalie had come over to say good- 
by. She was very gay. Christabel had 
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never heard her laugh so much or say 
so many light, cynical things. She 
didn’t know when she’d be back—New 
York is so fascinating—always some- 
where to go, something to do. Of 
course, she’d miss all her friends. She 
swallowed as if her throat were sud- 
denly choking dry. Brad’s hot eyes 
clung to her face. He laughed a good 
deal, too; joked about painting and— 
painters. Tom Hamilton smoked ciga- 
rettes and watched Christabel. She 
was just as usual. She took Rosalie’s 
cold hand in her warm one. ‘“Good-by. 
{ hope it will be a happy year for you.” 
Her eyes said: “I’m so sorry—I’m so 
sorry.” Rosalie didn’t read it because 
she was sure nobody knew—but Brad. 

And then Brad, white and hoarse, 
mumbling at the door that he guessed 
he’d take a walk. Head ached a lit- 
tle, maybe the fresh air would do him 
good. And when he was gone Christa- 
bel sat on quietly, rocking in her low 
chair; she mended a bit of lace—as 
women do. 

He did not come in for two hours, 
and when he did he would have gone 
on to his own room, but Christabel 
called him. 

“Brad! Come here, please ?’ 

“T thought you’d be in bed,” he said. 
He was himself again. 

“No. I wanted to talk to you.- I 
want to tell you something.” Then 
straight at the mark: “I’m going to 
leave you, Brad, and I—wanted to tell 
you why.” 

He stared, incredulous. 

“Leave me! What are you talking 
about ?” 

“Do you want to go on like this al- 
ways?” Her voice was steady. 


“What have you to complain of? 
Don’t I give you everything you want?” 

“No.” 

He made the man’s inevitable ges- 
ture of being eternally woman-baffled. 

“Do I—give you everything you 
want, Brad?” 
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He turned to look at her sharply, 
then his face softened. 


“I—don’t just 
mean.” 

“You ought never to have married 
me, Brad.” 

He groaned. 

“What’s the use starting that! We 
are married. Let’s not begin nagging, 
for Heaven’s sake!” 

“T don’t think it would have made 
any difference,” she went on slowly, 
“my not knowing the things you know 
or not being just like your people if 
—we'd kept on caring, but—Brad, I 
know you care for Rosalie.” 

“Nonsense!” he cried harshly. 

“I’m being honest with you, Brad.” 

“I’m being honest with you, Brad.” 
The words stung and shamed him. 
“What do you want me to say?” he 
got out. “You won't believe me if I 
say I don’t.” 

“You know, Brad, when you asked 
me to marry you, I thought I’d just 
closed the book where it says ‘and they 
lived happy forever after.’ I thought 
you were a regular fairy prince that 
was going to take me off to his palace 
where I’d be a princess, too, of money 
and fine things. No more work or 
worry or wanting things you can’t have. 
I was dazzled, Brad—like a slum kid’s 
first ride on a merry-go-round! Every- 
thing was just a dizzy blur of light 
and music and whirling joy! To 
think you’d notice a little nobody like 
me! And I just spread myself for you, 
Brad. I just used everything I had 
to hold you—all the eyes and smiles 
and ways. I thought I loved you and 
I wanted to be all honey for you. So 
—you see—I’m not blaming you, Brad. 
It seems like—we sort of—snared each 
other.” 

She had once imagined that a woman 
with pearls around her neck and silk 
against her flesh must be happy! 

“Christie, I don’t know what to say 
to you. I’ve tried to do the right thing 


know what you 





The color left his face as 
he read. “So?” he said . 
tonelessly. 

“ Everything is all right 
now.” There was nothing 
in her voice beyond the 
fact. 


by you and I’m always going to do it. 
I suppose lots of—men and women— 
come to feel like this after a while.” 
He did not know how to go on. He 
did not look at all like the young man 
of affairs now, but like a puzzled boy 
who had blundered into misery. Chris- 
tabel had never looked more the 
woman. She nodded. 

“Yes, I suppose they do. I wonder 
—what they do about it. Just go on, 
I guess, trying not to notice or else hat- 
ing each other. Brad, I wasn’t just 
talking. I am going to leave you—be- 
fore you hate me.” 

He watched her dumbly. 





“Tf it 
I’d—I’d be game, Brad, I hope. But 
there’s  no—children, no—what’s the 
use going on? Why not try to patch 
it, if we can? T’ll go away; you can 
divorce me and then some day you and 


Was any use sticking it out, 


Rosalie ce 
fe was very humble. 

“But you, Christie? You don’t care? 
It won't hurt you too much? You 
don’t love me—either ?” 

She looked at him with a queer lit- 
tle smile, as one might try to recog- 
nize an old acquaintance in a stranger 
—shaking her head. 

They talked on a while in disjointed 
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frightened, as 
Brad 


somehow 
youth is by looming life shadows: 
was amazed by this new, unsuspected 


sentences, 


Christabel. Would she—did she really 
intend to go through with so dramatic 
a step? To be free! The shamed 
hope bore a respect for her that oddly 
strengthened the barrier between them. 
Barrier! None is so insuperable as a 
dead passion. They were ashamed to 
meet the dull eyes of any cool little 


ghosts of warmer yesterdays. Its 
transience put something ignoble in 


what had been—even if brief—sincere 
enough. Perhaps there had been in 
Christabel’s very concentration on lux- 
ury more romanticism than calculation. 
There was not in her now any con- 
scious. self-sacrifice. She was _ not 
yearning just to make Brad happy. Cer- 
tainly she did not feel any necessity to 
immolate herself for Rosalie. She did 
not analyze it. Perhaps it was merely 
an urge of self-preservation—she felt 
starved, stifled, alien. Well, well—— 
“Too often the valley of disillusion lies 
directly on the other side of the moun- 
tain of desire.” 





There is nothing amazing about a 
woman’s going to visit her relations— 
nothing at all. And nobody guessed 
why should they ?—that Cinderella was 
closing the door of the prince’s palace 
behind her forever. There need be no 
finality in “Good-by, dad and Amy. 
You’ve been awfully good to me.” 

Then Brad’s white face, on which he 
had so carefully fixed a mask of every- 
dayness, as if nothing were happening. 
Certainly there is nothing in a man’s 
wife going to visit a cousin to drape 
him in tragedy. He wanted to say 
something gay, with just a note of— 
benediction. 

“Well—good-by, 
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Christie. 


His lips touched hers lightly, timidly. 
“You—give my regards to Sandy Cen- 
The idiotic words froze in his 


” 


ter, 
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mouth. The train was moving. He 


rushed out. 


Christabel sat on the porch of the 
bungalow that had materialized out of 
Jim’s dream about Bertha and Bertha’s 
dream about Jim. Ina most up-to-date 
carriage, in the deepest shade of the 
porch, peacefully slept the diminutive 
incarnation of that dream. Christabel, 
in a cool-looking gingham, was sewing 
on a tiny white garment. She glanced 
down the shady little-town street at the 
old postman ambling through the 
Blenkinsop’s gate to leave a little love 
letter for Phyllis from young Don 
Hilary, who had gone to the city to 
make his fortune. Christabel knew all 
about it. Everything was peaceful. 
There was in Christabel’s*not-at-all-ex- 
traordinary face the calmness of the 
thing done; not any high exaltation of 
renunciation. Old Mrs. Lunbard, 
whose boy was drowned last summer, 
would say: “I guess I’ll go over and 
sit with Christy a while. D’jever no- 
tice, Jane, there’s something kind of 
quiet in her face?” 

It had been all over a long time now 
—all the waiting and wondering; all the 
significant-looking papers; all the kind 
letters from Amy and dad and—Brad; 
all the gossip. What d’you s’pose was 
the matter? Was he mean to her? 
These rich men’s sons! I heard his 
family fought it tooth and nail from 
the first. Probably been working right 
along to bust things up. You know 
how that goes. Aw, that kind of a 
match never works out. Christie’s a 
nice girl, but there’s a lot in being 
raised with different ideas and all. 
Well, hear Jim’s doing fine—got a 
smart wife—and so on. 

Divorce was an ugly word in Sandy 
Center, an ugly thing, but Sandy Cen- 
ter had forgiven Christabel. 

“Warm, ain’t it?” said the old post- 
man. “Yep, here’s a fine one for you 
to-day, Mis’ de Haven. One—two for 
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J. M. Banks. 
That’s good.” 

Christabel laid down Junior’s little 
shirt, but she did not open the fine let- 
ter at once. She knew what it was and 
she wondered as we sometimes do what 
she was going to feel about it. After 
a moment she read: 


Junior pretty well? 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ellinwood Hamilton 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Rosalie to Mr. Bradley William de Haven, 
at high noon on Tuesday the twenty-first— 
St. Paul’s—— 


And there was a card with a blot on 
it as if the pen had hesitated too long 
for difficult words to come; then in 
Rosalie’s hand: : “ 

We think of you. 

Christabel thought it was rather fine 
of Rosalie to say that. She sat a long 
time, rubbing two fingers slowly across 
the paper’s excellent texture. 

A machine came purring up the 
street and stopped at Jim Banks’ gate. 
Daly Canby waved his hat. At her 
side his glance caught the letter in her 
lap, her idle hands. 

“No bad news I hope, Christie?” 

“Oh, no.” Smiling, she held the 
fashionable announcement out to him. 
The color left his face as he read; a 
muscle in his jaw set and quivered. 

“So,” he said tonelessly. 

“Everything is all right now.” There 
was nothing in her voice beyond the 
fact. 

“For them,” he said resentfully. “It 
isn’t fair, Christie.” 

“What isn’t fair?” she asked gently. 

He looked down at the hat he was 
turning in his hands. 

“Oh, I know I should have nothing 
to say. It just makes me mad that you 
should have to be the one to give up 
everything.” 

“I suppose you mean fine houses— 
and country clubs—and limousines— 
and—that.” 


There is nothing to say. 


“Yes, and—everything. You always 
wanted nice things so. It—seems too 
bad.” 

“Don’t be too sorry for me, Daly. 
And don’t blame—Brad too much. We 
were both to blame. Maybe not to 
blame, either but—I don’t know just 
how to say it, Daly—something de- 
ceived us.” She began sewing again on 
Junior’s little shirt. Daly watched her 
in silence a while. Then: 

“All the fine things and fine people, 
Christie—they didn’t mean—so much 
as you thought they would?” 

“Noa.” 

Something tired went out of his face. 
He smiled as if some high young hope 
bloomed again. 

“Jim told me they’d had more fun 
planning this place! Dreamed out 
about every board in it, I guess. And 
get more joy out of that flivver! Some- 
times I think maybe it’s not having 
things handed to you—it’s traveling 
along toward them with somebody you 
—love. Christie, I guess you know— 
all I ever want with my life is to get 
some happiness—for vou.” 

A humming bird darted into a honey: 
suckle close by; a whistling delivery 
boy passed on a bicycle; a little happy 
gurgle came from Jim Junior—he al- 
ways waked smiling. 

Christabel went to him, that quiet in 
her face seemed somehow lighted now. 
Daly had come, too, and smiled down 
at Jim’s baby—Daly, this plain, dear 
boy she had known all her life, whose 
eyes sought hers, whose good heart 
wanted to come home. She put her 
hand across on his. 

Phyllis Blenkinsop had gone to the 
new piano her father had bought to 
bribe her not to think of Don. Her 
clear young voice floated up the sleepy 
street. 

“I dreamt I dwelt in marble halls——” 
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A PLAY OF NEW CHINA 


By George Scarborough and 


David Belasco 


OVE against patriotic duty and self- 
L sacrifice is the theme of this real- 
istic, yet romantic, story of New 
York’s Chinatown. 
mounted, in the true Belasco manner, 
it bears the distinction of being the 
American drama’s first presentation of 
Chinese life to win the approval and 
indorsement of the Chinese themselves. 
Throughout its vivid, dramatic scenes, 
or its charming, naive moments, domi- 
nated by. the lovely little heroine, Lien 
Wha, discriminating Orientals say 
there is nothing out of key, nothing ex- 
aggerated. The story might have been 
taken from life itself. 


Magnificently 


It is the new China against the old 
dynasty—the political conflict reaching 
out to the New World and touching 
the Pell Street home of Doctor Dong 
Tong, Chinese exile and ardent adher- 
ent of Prince Chun and his revolution- 
ists. Dong Tong is also an artist, and 
the curtain rises upon him as he sits 
painting the portrait of his 
daughter, Lien Wha. The 
completed, Lien Wha runs to her fa- 


ther. 


young 
picture 


Lien Wua: I am my father’s son-daughter! 


LIEN 
ically) : 


DonG 


WHA (gazing admiringly and erit- 
Smiling eyes! Am I so delightful? 
Tone: At the Peking court they said 
I was the master painter of 
It was the sparkle I saw in the eyes of one 
of the emperor’s court ladies which made 
him degrade and exile me. Memory would 
not be so bitter now if your mother had borne 
a son 

nN WHa 

am sorry, 
daughter 
Donc Tone: That was not my thought, my 
swallow. li the gods had willed me a son, 
I could give him back to China now to fight 
her battles for liberty. 


a woman's eyes. 


(hurt, her lip trembling): I 
father, that I am an unwelcome 


[ would give a son 
to China, but keep my swallow for myself. 

Lien WuHa: But I am sorry a daughter is 
not able to help free beautiful China. Fa- 
ther, you are a doctor with great cure pow- 
ers. Too bad you cannot give a magic pow- 
der to change me to a son. Too bad 'tis so. 
(Struck by a sudden thought) Since I can- 
not be a son, could you not sell my picture 
for Prince Chun’s fund of revolution money 
to free China? 

Donc Tonc: My swallow’s picture gazed 
at by strangers—men? 

Lien Wua: I apologize. 
any better. I am only a girl—only a girl 
daughter. (A window looking down upon 
the street presently requires all her atten- 
tion.) 

Donc Tonc: You spend much time at that 
window. Why? 


I did not know 


By courtesy of David Belasco, Producer 
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Lien WHA (embarrassed): I—I like to 
watch the pretty lights of the street. 
Donec Tone (dryly): Not in the early aft- 
ernoon, 
Lien WHA: 
Low will come 
Donc Tone: I have asked you why. 
Lien Wua: Also, I—— Sometimes’ I see 
a—a—young man pass on the street walk. 
Donc Tonc: Ah! (Sternly) Who? 
Lien Wua: His name—is Mr. Tom Lee. 
Donc Tonc: How did you know Mr. Tom 
Lee? You have not been outside my house. 
Lien Wua: Oh, yes, father. You forget 
the evening you let with the lady 


Also—the lady Doctor Lum 
that way. 


me go 


Doctor Lum for a visit to her home. Mr. 
Tom Lee called on Doctor Lum the same 
evening. Accidentally. Then, according to 


American custom, Doctor Lum said: “My 
two young friends, I introduce you.” Mr. 


Tom Lee was a very pleasant person. I 
was very pleasant myself. Result: Mr. Tom 
Lee walks often on the other side of the 
street. 

Donc Tone: Every day? 


Lien WHA: No—not every day. He missed 
one 

Donec Tone: You have spoken to 
from the window? 

Lien Wua: Never 
smiled. 

Donc Tone (sternly) : 
There are 


him 


with words—just 
Stand before 
American customs 


me. 


some which | 


forbid. I do not wish you to look from the 
window. 
Lien Wua (bowing): I am obedient. 
Donc TonG (angrily): You must not 


think of him again. 

Lien Wua: You will please tell me how 
not to, my father. It is close my 
eyes, but not easy to close my thoughts. 

Donec Tone (horrified): Do you mean 
to say he is in your thoughts? 

Lien Wua: With lowered eyes, I say 
yes. I cannot sleep—he is so much in my 
thoughts. 

Donec Tonc: Read your Chinese books. 

Lien Wua: I will read the three “Must 
nots,” the three “It is saids,” and the ten 
“Bear in minds.” Yes, father. But I do 
not wish to forget him. (Goes to her 
room.) 

Doctor Lum Low, a cheery, middle- 
aged woman, calls on Dong Tong, and 
tactfully persuades him to see Mr. Tom 
Lee. 

Doctor Lum Low: Doctor Dong, your 
daughter was born in America, where a girl 
is left free to mate her own heart. 

Donc Tonc: Such a breach of 


easy to 


custom ! 


It is most improper. But what have you to 
tell me about this Mr. Tom Lee? 

Doctor Lum Low: He is a student at Co- 
lumbia. I am afraid that his family is not 
wealthy. 


Done Tone: I am not of the purse-family 


myself, 

Doctor Lum Low: He brought letters of 
highest recommendation. 

Donc Tonc: Scandalous that he should 


have seen her! 
bring the 


But since he has, you may 

young man to visit me. 

Lum Low (laughingly extending 
Then we will bury an old Chi- 


Doctor 
her hand) 


nese custom with a good American hand- 
shake. (Knocking on LigN WuHua's door) 
Lien Wha! Ah, little bird! 

Donc Tonc: May my ancestors forgive 
me! 


Kang, an intimate friend of Dong 
Tong’s, enters. He brings with him the 
illustrious patriot, Sin Kai, who trav- 
els in great danger. The hatchet men 
of the mysterious spy who calls him- 


self “The Sea-crab” are everywhere 
seeking his life. But word has come 
that the revolutionists must raise at 
once a hundred thousand dollars to 


complete the sum needed to send a 
cargo of munitions to China. And Sin 
must from Dong Tong 
twenty-five thousand dollars as_ his 
share of the assessment. Dong Tong’s 
resources, however, have already been 
drained for the cause, and he sees no 


Kai obtain 


way to meet this latest request. The 
emissaries suggest to him a way. He 


can give his daughter in marriage and 
demand that sum as a dowry. Other 
Chinese patriots are ready similarly to 
sacrifice their daughters. 

Tonc: To-day I learned that my 
daughter loves a young student—an honor- 
able youth. I am about to arrange a be- 
trothal. I have already sent for the young 
man. 


DoNG 


Sin Kar: Do you refuse to hold up your 
torch? The other fathers will follow you. 
That means victory and the republic of China 
—four hundred millions more free people! 
What a dream! What a duty! 

Donec TonG (after a pause): 
I answer the call. I shall betroth my daugh- 
ter to the one who pays China the most. 
(Calling a servent) Chao! Go to the shops 


My friends, 
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Lenore Ulrich as Lien Wha, the “Son-Daughter.” 


of the wealthy merchants, and say that Doc- trothed daughter. (Sin Kai and Kane hav- 
tor Dong Tong is coming with the portrait ing gone their way, LiEN Wau and Doctor 
of a beautiful Chinese maiden—his unbe- Lum Low are summoned.) 
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so, and signed it 
< “Lovelorn.” Be- 
; cause he loves me, 
and does not know 
that I love him. 
Please do not 
grieve. Much worse 

j ; follows. I dropped 
Lae ; a note from the 
: ’ window. He smiled 
up and I smiled 
down. It is out- 
rageous. 

Doctor Lum Low 
(disapprov- 
ing): Aie! He did 
not tell me that. 
= Lien WHA: 
will eat we 
verse, I am_ not 
hungry—being in 
love—but you are a 








We 


as con- 


widow, and widows 
are always hungry. 
(Calls Toy Yau.) 
There is a 
at the 
Toy Yah 
it to Mr. 


knock 
door. 


opens 


ait 





Lien Wha (lf enore U rich) Dong Tong (Thomas Findlay) 
Lien Wua: I wished him to sell my 


Donec Tone: I have granted your wish. 


Lien WHA (noticing the servant wrapping 
up the portrait): But, my father, what do 
you do with my picture? 

Donc Tonc: I have granted your wish. 

Lien Wua (happily, touching the por- 
trait): Oh, picture of me! Then I hope that 
you will bring much money. Beam moon- 
time smiles upon the merchants, beguile them 
from thoughts of tea and silks, make them 
wish to pay many million cash for my face. 
I say good-by to you. A happy home! I 
hope that. 

Alone with her good friend, Doctor 
Lum, Lien Wha questions her about 
Mr. Tom Lee, and confesses her love 
for him. 

Lien WHA (behind her fan): I have 
another immodest confession to make. I 
have seen Mr. Tom Lee more times my- 
self. Through the window. He strolled by 
—and looked sad—so I peeped from the win- 
dow and smiled. Oh, I heap shame on my 
head! That afternoon he composed a letter 
which he slid in the rice when Toy Yah 
storped. He expressed a kind thought or 


face for free China. 


Dr. Lum Low (Vii rion Abbott) I om Lee him- 


who has 

come to ask 
Doctor Dong Tong if he may have the 
honor to think sentimentally of his 
daughter. Lien Wha sinks to the floor, 
utterly embarrassed, hiding behind her 
fan. Doctor Lum Low, with kindly 
cordiality, attempts to put Tom at his 


2ase. 


self, 


Doctor Lum Low: You and Lien Wha 
should have a little chat. I know that in 
China even a wife does not eat with her 


husband, but we are in America, and I am 
—er—chaperon. (Leaving room) I shall not 
be far away. Eat and converse. 

Tom: I—I am most unworthy to stand 
in the sunlight of your presence. Will you 
condescendingly pardon me? 

Lien Wha (timidly): I dare not ad- 
dress you, sir—I (Crouching behind 
her fan) Doctor Lum! Please take him 
away! 

Tom (after a pause): 
the dragon. 

Lien WHA (rising, timidly) : 
swallow. 





My horoscope is 


Mine is the 
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Tom: The dragon and the swallow are are so beautiful! I—I love you very much 
friends? If you urge me to withdraw, | Do you love—at all? 
will regretfully go. Lien WuHa: A Chinese maiden does not 
Lien Waa (struggling with herself): I know about love. However, you may, if 
cannot be so discourteous as to make you you please, converse more. But an impor- 





sad. tant question first: Are you a friend of the 
Tom: You overwhelm me with joy! I revolution? 

—I am undeserving of consideration, but Tom: My happiest day will be when the 

may I dare to think of you—with tender- flowery kingdom becomes a flowery repub- 

ness? lic! The wish to be now a soldier in China 
Lien Wua: I—I feel much shame at be- burns in my heart, but my father says, “No, 

ing pleased to meet you again. I apologize my son, stay in college and fit yourself to 

for my embarrassment. serve China when she shall stand as a sister 


Tom: One day a small maiden with white to the great American republic.” The gods 
cheeks and red lips : ypeared to my eyes. I speed the day of my return! 


almost died of love. Lien Wua: Girl daughters are so’ help- 
Lien Wua (after a pause): Continue. less. The fighting Prince Chun is my hero. 
Who—who was she? Tom: The aged prince has a son. The 
Tom: You. You are not angry? son would make a more proper hero for a 


Lien Wua: A—a _leased anger. (Slips young maiden. 
the flower from her 
hair and tosses it on 
the floor at his 
feet.) What was 
your milk name? 
Your baby name in 
China? 

Tom: My milk 
name was “Ten 
Thousand June 
Buds.” 

Lien Wua: How 
sweet your name 
smells! Il wish to 
be polite. I wish to 
say be seated and 
eat, but it is not the 
proper custom. 

Tom: In China I 
never violated cus- 
tom, but in Co- 
lumbia I have found 
it pleasant to follow 
American habits. 

LIEN WHA: 
American habits 
are very strange. 
Father, mother, 
baby, and cat—all 
at table together. I 
have never sat at 
table with a Chinese 
gentleman, but po- 
liteness seems to 
compel me to invite 
you to sit and eat. 

Tom: I accept at 
once. (They sit at 
table, sipping tea 





and partaking of Tom Lee (Edmond Lowe) Lien Wha 
lily roots.) You Lien Wua: I dare not address you, sir—I—what will my parent say? 

















loo: | 
Lien WuHa: Please—before my 


may hold the fan? 


Lien Wua: I will not change my heroes 
in a hurry. 
Tom: What beautiful faithfulness! May 


I again intrude upon you with thoughts of 
love, Miss—Miss Springtime—if I may so 
think of you? 

Lien WHa: 
Mr. June! 

Tom: I love you as the white lilies love 
the evening dew. You—you feel love for 
—for “Lovelorn?” 

Lien Wua: I do not know if it is love, 
but—if you urge—I must admit I have a 
delightful pain in my heart for you. Many 
times I have dreamed of a romance man 
who would come down the moonbeam path 
saying perfumed words. And one day you 
appeared from the land of wishes. I sup- 
pose you are my life dream. You are al- 
Ways waiting in my day thoughts. The sun- 
shine has a new sparkle since then—the 
world is full of smiles—and I wish to laugh 
all the time. If that is love, it is very sat- 
isfactory, thank you. If it is not love, it is 
still very satisfactory, thank you. 

Tom: To be in your wonder presence 
makes my heart whirl. 

Lien Wua: I say the same. (Donc Tone 
enters, pausing abruptly at sight of Tom 
and Lien Wua, hand in hand, joyously 
singing their love for each other.) 


If I may think of you as— 


face. 
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Tom: I will love you 
until the jasmine for- 
sakes its perfume. My 
Springtime ! 

Lien Wua: I will 
love you as long as sun- 
shine is sunshine. My 
Mr. June! 

Done Tone (angrily) : 
Lien Wha! Your room! 
(Jn disgrace, LiEN WHA 
exits.) I assume you 
are Mr. Tom Lee? 

Tom (bowing deeply): 
I am abased. I have 
violated sacred custom. 
Venerable sir, I beg you 
to withhold judgment. 
In China my father 
would send a_match- 
maker and suggest a be- 
trothal present. My hon- 
orable wish is to make 
your Springtime daugh- 
bride. 

Tonc: You 
betrothal 


ter my 
DonG 
spoke of a 


present. 
Tom: I regret that I 
cannot offer you a betrothal present of 
money. 


Donec Tone: That is unfortunate. There 
are times when everything must give way to 
money on the table. 

Tom: I have not my father’s permission 
to mention the name of my house, but | 
shall bring a worthy friend of his who will 
vouch for me. 

Donc Tone: It will be too late. 
question is closed. Young man, I 
fully bid you good day. 

Tom (at the door, trying to think of a 
way out of his dilemma): I go—but hope- 
fully. 


The 


regret- 


Then comes Fen-Sha, the “illustri- 
ous” gambler, crafty and cunning. 
FEN-SHA (taking a seat): Doctor Dong 
Tong, you have slighted me. If you wished 
to betroth your daughter favorably, why did 
you not come io me instead of going to 
those cheap merchants? I am the most 
wealthy Chinese in New York. My house 
is the only Chinese palace in America. I 
have wished for some time to marry, but 
beautiful Chinese girls are scarce here. Did 
you slight me because I am a gambler? 
Donc Tone: No—but 
Fen-SHA (with pride): 
great gambler, Fen-Sha! 





But I am the 
Official dignitaries 





Lien Waa: I have already broken all rules of modesty. If you still wish to stroke my fingers, 
it must be without encouragement from me. Most immodest 


fact of all—it is pleasant. 








S38 


of the empire are my friends and guests. 
To-night, | am one of the committee in 
charge of the banquet to His Excellency, 


Fang Fou Hy. My wife will live like a fish 
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FeN-SHA: 
money? 

Donc Tonc: Curiosity once cost a dog his 
tail. 


What do you wish with large 









































in a golden basin. I hear your daughter is Fen-SHA: If she is so beautiful— 
beautiful. What betrothal present do you (he tosses a coin and looks at it)—ten thou- 
ask? You hesitate. (Not complimented by sand dollars. What do you say? 
Donc Tone’s silence, he rises.) If you do Donc Tone: You may come to-night at 
not care for me as a son-in-law—good day. eight o’clock, when my merchant friends 
(Cuao rushes in, white-faced and agi- will be here. I will accept the best offer at 
tated.) eight o'clock. My word is given. (FEN-SHA 
Cuao: Doctor! The terrible Sea-crab’s exits.) 
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Lien Wua: Do not cry because I leave you 
Tom Lee. Ssh! Get asleep! 
hatchet men have struck down the illus- 
trious stranger who came here with Kang! 
Fen-Sua (blandly): Who is hurt? 
Donec Tone: I do not know him. 
came for medicine—a .stranger. 
Fen-SHA: Kang must be careful of stran- 
gers. Warn him. The Sea-crab’s hatchet 
men are everywhere. The Sea-crab himself 
moves like a shadow. I have heard of his 
little red room for—patriots! I shudder. 
How old did you say your daughter is, doc- 
tor? 

Donec Tone (a new 
face): She is sixteen. 
FeN-SHA: What present do you want? 
Donec Tone: A very large present--very 

iarge. 


He 


expression on his 


with my parent while I go to get married with Mr. 


Get asleep! Ssh my treasure! 

Lien WHA (entering timidly): Father, my 
head is low in shame for seeing the young 
man again to-day. I wish you now to re- 
buke and punish me. 

Donec Tonc: I am not judging you, my 
daughter. 

Lien WHA (amazed): Father, I have done 
a terrible thing! And you do not rebuke 
me? 

Donec Tonc: Sit at my feet. No matter 
what may be behind to-morrow’s curtain, 
to-day you are still my little swallow. (Ca- 
resses her.) 

Lien Wua: I am dutifully happy and obe- 
dient once more. Mr. Tom Lee spoke for 
me—in marriage? 

Donc Tonc: Yes. 
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Lien WHA (joyfully): Ah! I 
am.to be betrothed to Mr. Tom 
Lovelorn Lee, the fine young man 
o! the world! Oh, my parent, 
when is my betrothal to be? 

Donec Tonc: To-night at eight 
o'clock. Be happy, my little swal- 
low, every moment that you may 

LieEN WHA: You,are a kind 
father. I am a happy girl. All 
my joy comes to-day in one big 
lump—I think that! (Goes laugh- 
ugly in her room.) 

Donec Tonec: Oh, gods of the 
home! Make my courage weaken 
that I may be strong to break 
the heart of my little swallow! 
(KANG enters suddenly.) Kang! 
What of Sin Kai? 

IK ANG: He escaped, luckily, to 
my basement, but it is no longer 
safe for him. The Sea-crab 
missed his bite. 

Donec Tanec: I offer him the 
humble shelter of my house. Be- 
fore eight bring Sin Kai 

Kanc: I will await here to 
fetch him after dark. The streets 
re full of people honoring Fang 
Fou Hy, the imperial murderer! 
(They sit to play cards to pass 
the time. LieEN WHa returns 
carrying a doll in her arms.) 

Lien Wua: I shall undress 
him and put him to sleep in the 
red treasure box for the last time. 
(Pulls out box and arranges pil- 
lows.) Ssh, my son. Do not cry 
because I leave you with my par- 
ent while I go to get married 
with Mr. Tom Lee. I laugh— 
the gods have given me every- 
thing I wish! Ah, you smile, 
my son—yes? I think that. 
There! Get asleep! Get asleep! 
The poplar leaves are stirring— 
my flower is falling asleep—the 
bleating small sheep has jumped 
over the flowery wall. Ssh, my 
treasure! 





Evening comes, and Sin 


Donec Tone: You have always wished to be a son. To-night 


Kai, his left arm bandaged you can do what a hundred sons could not. 

and hanging limply, is in the 

house of Dong Tong. Dong Tong, should the Sea-crab take me, 
Donec Tonc: The merchants come at eight I am prepared to kill myself. But I bear a 

o'clock. I shall raise the twenty-five thou- great secret. One of the faithful must share 

sand. it with me. Will you? (Done Tone bows 


Sin Kart: You take worry from my soul. in silence.) Our great Prince Chun’s only 
The three other fathers moved almost as son and successor—the last of his house—is 
swiftly. We shall have the price of victory. in New York. If I should pass abruptly 
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to my ancestors, the young prince would 
be without faithful protection. If his iden- 
tity should be discovered by the Sea-crab’s 
spies ° 

Donc Tone: Death! 

Sin Kar: I will give you a credential. Go 
to him to-night. Tell him of my danger 
—urge him to be cautious—to avoid new ac- 
quaintances—to shun Chinatown and _ its 
laughing women. (Pointedly) I have rea- 
son to believe that his young highness is 
caught by a pretty down here. The 
prince is young—give him wise counsel. 
(There is a knock on the door. Tom LEE is 
discovered on the threshold. He 
small bouquet of Chinese lilies.) 

Tom (greatly embarrassed): Grant me but 
one moment, Doctor Dong. I shall not pass 
this way again until you know me favorably, 
sir. I have searched for my friend to vouch 
for me—a man of distinction—known to my 
father. I cannot find him to-night. But may 
I not leave these white flowers with my 
deepest penitence for my rashness to-day? 

Donec Tonc: Young man, I cannot change 
my mind. (Tom suddenly sees SIN Kat.) 

Tom (rejoiced): Sin Kai! Sin Kai! 

Sin Kart (bowing ceremoniously, then 
turning to Donc Tona): It is my honor to 
present to you the illustrious young gentle- 
man of whom we were speaking. 

Dong Tonc (unable to believe): My 
friend—not ? 

Tom: My father is Ching Wah Song Tai, 
descendant of the all-conquering Ming Shahs. 
It is his honor to be the first imperial prince 
to have dreamed of liberty. I may now re- 
main? 

Donec Tone (bowing low): May evil spir- 
its possess him who denies homage to your 
highness. 





Lace 


carries @ 





Tom: Please, no—I am not highness. I am 
a citizen. (Zo Sin Kat) Ah, my .old tutor, 
be the good friend you are and help me to 
plead with Doctor Dong Tong. 

Donec Tone (deeply moved): 
to marry my daughter. 

Tom: Sin Kai, I have seen many maidens, 
but Miss Springtime is the one I have chosen 
for my bride. Tell the venerable doctor 
why I cannot give a betrothal present: that 
my father’s fortune was confiscated when 
he led the revolution. As I know my fa- 
ther, he will only ask, “Is the young lady’s 
house a friend to liberty?” Honorable sir, 
may I not ask again for the fair hand of 
your daughter? (Lien Wua has entered 
with shy, delighted greetings for her lover. 
Donc Tone is strangely silent.) 

Lien WHA: 


He wishes 


Father, may I remind you 


that you have not replied to Mr. Tom Lee's 
polite request? Please relieve his mind and 
say, “I give you both the fair hands of my 
daughter.” (As if Donec Tonc had made 
the statement) | thank you, my father. (To 
Tom) All is settled except the hour of mar- 
riage. I am very willing to that to 
you 
Tom: 


leave 


\h, soon! 

Lien WHA 
wished you to say. Il 
forbids me the pleasure of a 
sation with you. Aiter we ar¢ 
will talk much. I think that 

DonG Tonc: The young man and you may 
not marry The gods forbid 


Soon is what I immodestly 
regret that etiquette 
little 


married we 


conver- 


At last it is made clear to protesting 
little Lien Wha that she may not marry 
this man of heart. Dong Tong, 
supported by Sin Kai, is firm in his re- 
fusal. Her own pleading, as well as 
Lovelorn’s, in vain, Lien Wha decides 
to disobey her father for the first time 
in her life and go with her lover to 
be married at once. Calling Toy Yah, 
she room to make 


her 


hastens to her 
ready. 

But Fate is indeed walking this night. 
A messenger from across the sea, the 
great General Yuan, arrives with the 
news that Prince Chun has been assas- 
sinated by a traitor, and that the revo- 
lutionists wait for their new leader. 
Dazed with grief, but with the blood 
of his illustrious father flowing in his 
veins, Tom accepts the charge. Told 
that the first boat for China cannot 
sail until the ammunition fund has been 
raised, and that Dong Tong is to sup- 
ply his assessment with some rich mer- 
chant’s betrothal present for Lien Wha, 
Tom is stunned. Lien Wha enters, 
dressed in her mother’s wedding gown. 

Lien Wua: Good-by, my father. When 
you see how happy I shall be, you will say, 
“Swallow, the gods were wrong, and love 
was right.” Thank you, and good-by. 
(Turning to Tom) I am ready, Lovelorn. 

Tom: My Springtime, I wooed you with- 
out name. You asked only for love and 
were satisfied. I ask you now to become the 
bride of the Prince of Chun. By my august 
father’s death, I am to-day a prince of 
China. 
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Lien Wua: A prince! 
I do not know whether 
to laugh or cry or bow 
—so I will bow. I am 
honored, but—I am not 
so well pleased. You 
are a prince—I am only 
myself. I thank you for 
our sweet acquaintance, 
but if you now wish the 
—the final farewell with 
me- 

Tom: Farewell! My 
Springtime princess ! 
Never! 

Lien WHa_  (rejoic- 
ing in his arms): Ah— 
| think that! 

Sin Kat (approach- 
ing): Farewell is what 
his highness must say. 
He must return to lead 
the revolution. You 
would not take him 
from the China which is 
illing for him? 

Lien Wua: No, hon- 
orable sir, I am pleased 
to go with him. 

Sin Kar: His is a 
soldier’s duty. He must 
go alone. Defeat hangs 











upon his delay. 

Lien WuHaA: You stir 
my pride. My heart 
told me that he was a 
wonderful young man. 
I would not keep him from fighting for 
beautiful China! (To Tom) Please go—go 
and fight like seven devils! But I ask you, 
please do not get hurt. When you have won 
the war, we shall have more time to marry. 
I am resigned—I smile—I wait. 

Then Lien Wha, having given her 
lover to her country, is told of the sac- 
rifice she herself is expected to make. 
She recoils in terror, a cry of anguish 
on her lips. For a moment she stands 
staring into space, tears gathering in 
her eyes. With a faint moan, she rests 
her head against her father. 

Donc Tone (gently): China asks. All the 
soldiers are not on the battlefield. Swal- 
low! You understand? 

Lien Wua (nodding): China calls for my 
Lovelorn. Now China calls for me. 

Donc Tonc: You have always wished to 
be a son. To-night you can ao what a hun- 
dred sons could not. 


Tom: My Springtime, | woced you without name. You asked only fer 


love and were satisfied. 1 ask you now to become the 


bride of the Prince Chun. 


To Tom this seems unthinkable. In 
defiance, he threatens to carry Lien Wha 
off with him, regardless of country and 
duty. As her idol totters, Lien Wha’s 
patriotism grows. 

Lien Wua: May I lose whatever makes 
me pleasing in your sight, so that you will 
flee from me and turn to China! I love 
you for wavering for me, but in anguish 
I plead for my prince to stand true! 

Tom: My beautiful Lien Wha! Spirit of 
my father, I love her! 

Lien Wua: Let our love be a bridge for 
our brothers to cross to freedom. Lovelorn, 
there is sweetness for this bitter hour. Our 
hearts will stop sorrowing and will sing to- 
gether—all—all for beautiful China. Say it 
with me. For—love—of—China! (Exalted, 
she takes his hand with the dignity of a 
princess and the pride of a child, and turns 
to the others.) To China, I give my Mr. 
Tom Lee. To China I give myself. Ho 
hung, my Mr. June! 
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Fen-Sha (Harry Mestayer) cscorts his bride to the altar. 


Tom: Ho hung, my Springtime! Until 

the jasmine forsakes its perfume, I shall love 
! 

you! 


Lien Wua: As long as sunshine is sun- 
shine—I shall love you! (Calling) Toy 
Yah! Come—make me most beautiful—that 


I may please the rich merchants. 
Promptly at eight o'clock, three fat, 
sleek, elderly merchants, followed 
shortly by Fen-Sha, the gambler, arrive. 
They bring with them the distressing 
news that foul play or disaster has al- 
ready befallen three other patriots who 
have this day offered beautiful daugh- 
ters for betrothal. The bidders gaze 
at Lien Wha with expressionless faces, 
refusing to compliment her beauty lest 
it enhance her value. Then the crafty 
Fen-Sha flatly offers to pay the twenty- 
five thousand Dong Tong demands. 
The latter, brooding over the disasters 
his patriot friends have met, and realiz- 
ing that Lien Wha’s betrothal will be 
in vain unless the full hundred thou- 


sand can be raised, suddenly withdraws 
the offer of his daughter. But 
Wha, understanding, interrupts. 

Lien WuHa: But, father, betrothal is my 
life wish. If you will tell these honorable 
gentlemen who are pleased to look at me 
that I am worth more than the small sum 
they offer, I shall be delighted. Oh, please 
permit my betrothal—but for a much larger 
sum. (The bidders show undisguised inter- 
est.) Father, please tell them I am sorry I 
am not able to marry all. But I will be po- 
lite, and marry the one who will pay the 
largest betrothal present. 

The charming little auctioneer takes 
the floor and the offers promptly mount 
from twenty-five to eighty thousand 
dollars. Fen-Sha is determined to have 
her at this price, but the spirited, smil- 
ing beauty refuses and, resorting to 
coquetry, leads him on until he agrees 
to pay one hundred thousand. The 
contract signed, and Dong Tong alone 
with Lien Wha, he rises and stands 
back of her with great pride. 


Lien 
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Donc Tonc: The whole sum! The money 
that the other maidens did not get! We have 
it all! My son-daughter! 

LieN WHA: Say it again. 
Yah! You hear? 
ther’s son-daughter! 


(Calling) Toy 
(Proudly) | am my fa- 


Three evenings later, Fen-Sha, gor- 
veously dressed for his wedding, is dis- 
covered in the ominously grim red 
room of his house, counting out money 
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abouts and doings of General Yuan, of 
Sin Kai, “the fox,” and of Dong Tong, 
who are at the moment known to be 
waiting at the Red Dragon for the be- 
trothal money. He informs that they 
will presently all receive the Sea-crab’s 
death bite, and that he will, after the 
wedding, burn red death papers for his 
new father-in-law. 











Bride and groom sit and sip the mingled wine—a part of the marriage ceremony. 


in large bills. 
one of his men. 

Fen-SHA (displaying bills): A package 
of big money for Doctor Dong Tong. Watch 
the sleeve in which he puts it. After the 
wedding follow him from my door. Give 
him the Sea-crab’s death bite. Bring the 
money package back to me. 

Quite unexpectedly, Fen-Sha receives 
a call from the exalted Fang Fou Hy, 
imperial envoy, who comes to bestow 
a decoration upon the gambler for his 
‘“sagacious work in frustrating the be- 
trothal plans of traitor fathers.” Fen- 
Sha offers reports upon the where- 


He summons Kee-Po, 


Fanc Fou Hy: Unimportant. You offer 
me a net of small fishes, while his majesty’s 
greatest enemy walks in the very glare of 
your wedding rockets. Chun’s son has been 
in New York for months. 

Fen-SHA (taken aback): 
My men have failed me! 

Fanc Fou Hy: Would it interest you to 
know that the young Prince Chun is the lover 
of Dong Tong’s daughter? 

FEN-SHA (aghast): Excellency! The 
love-boy of the window is only a student 
named Tom Lee! 

Fanc Fou Hy: The young prince is the 
student, Tom Lee. 

FEeN-SHA (striking gong): 
take Chun within the hour. 


Excellency ! 


My men will 
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But before the command can _ be 
given, two men enter with a prisoner. 
It is Sin Kai, dazed and shaken. Upon 
recovering himself, he recognizes Fen- 
Sha and Fang Fou Hy. Orders are 
given that Sin Kai be searched. Hid- 
den in his queue is found a paper, signed 
by young Chun. He is requested, then 
commanded, to divulge the hiding place 
of the prince, but the faithful martyr 
chooses death. 


Sin Kar: J know nothing, except that— 
you—Fen-Sha—you are th Sea-crab! 
Gods! Gods! (Overwhelmed with chagrin 


and horror at his discovery, calling aloud) 
Can no one hear my voice? 
—hear me—hear me! 
have given you Dong 
Gods of my ancestors, before Lien Wha’s 
foot touches this evil threshold bless her 
with speedy death—as you are blessing me 
—(His body stiffens.) 

Fanc Fou Hy (not noticing): The 
crab tells me of his stairway which leads 
down to a man-trap in the sewer, then to 
the river. Doubtless many of your friends 
have journeyed on that new road to liberty. 
What are your wishes, Sin Kai—burial with 
your ancestors, or the sewer? (With smil- 
ing finality) Where is young Chun? (SIN 
Kat does not answer. There is a smile on his 
face, but in his eyes the open stare of death.) 

Fen-SHaA: Excellency, the fourth of these 
patriots to escape by the mysterious drug 
which palsies the heart and leaves a smiling 
death. (A servant enters with the announce- 
ment that the bride is on the way.) 

Fanc Fou Hy: There is one who 
speak. “The bride is on the way.” (Smil- 
ing reflectively) The place to trap for a 
lover is along the heart path. your 
bride. (Waves Fen-Sua off. Turns to the 
dead man.) A wager with death, my smiling 
friend. Young Chun will join you before 
you cross the wide, black River Ho. (MW av- 
ing his hand, with an engaging smile) Now, 
journey on! 

In the magnificent Chamber of the 
Smiling Joss the guests arrive for the 
wedding. At the altar, bride and groom 
prostrate themselves and go through 
the elaborate ceremony, after which 
the bridegroom retires to receive the 
congratulations of his men friends, and 
to entertain them at a banquet. The 
“wedding women” remove the bride’s 


Dong—Kang 
Fen-Sha! And we 
Tong's daughter! 


Sea- 


may 


Greet 


heavy velvet gown, and give her the 

final instructions in a wife’s duties. 
First WoMAN: 

things: 


A husband demands four 
industrious hands—pleasant words 
—modest demeanor—and a virtuous heart. 

Seconp WomMAN: To amuse a_ husband 
and bear him sons are a wife’s only missions. 
You must be a shadow and an echo in the 
house. Your husband will be your law. 
Obey him in all things, and you'll be a happy 
wile. 

Alone at last, Lien Wha is startled 
to see Tom enter. He is completely 
disguised in the dress of a coolie house 
servant. He goes to the altar and burns 
a prayer paper before he 
Lien Wha’s presence. 


discovers 
They stand gaz- 
ing mutely at each other for a moment. 

Tom: I should have gone away, but it 
seemed that I heard your voice calling to 
me, Springtime. I waited for this moment. 

Lien Wua: I prayed for it. Ah, Love- 
lorn, my dream of the romance man who 
would come down the moonbeam path was 
a dream only! However—(smiling bravely) 
—I am very glad to have met you. 

Tom: We have 
love that knows no to-morrow. 
of sorrow will be long. 

Lien Wua: I may tell your highness of a 
thought which is in my mind? At first so 
bitter—it is sweet now. In China, some time, 
you will marry. The house of Chun must 
endure. You must marry a princess—I think 
that. I shall be pleased. I shall pray that 
the Prince of Chun have many sons. I shall 
also pray that one small daughter may come 
to his house. I make a special request of 
his highness that he please name her “Lien 


scattered blossoms for a 


The days 


Wha.” So? Tell the princess wife that in 
America you met a pleasant little lady 
named Lien Wha—and were much im- 
pressed. One happy day, when China is 


free, and you idle by a river, making lotus 
crowns for your princess—then, oh, Love- 
lorn, I wish that for one jeweled moment 
you will close your eyes and dream the prin- 
cess wife is Lien Wha. 
[ will dream it. 

Lien WHa (sobbing silently): 
lorn—this moment grant me! I beg you to 
pardon me. (Recovering herself) Thank 
you, your highness. You must cross your 
sea. I must climb my mountain. Smile a 


Tom: 
Ah, Love- 


love-smile that I may carry in my heart for- 
Thank you. 

Tom: Honor will not permit a longer mo- 
I depart with a blessed memory. 


ever. 


ment. 
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Lien Wua: Father! 
Lien’ WuHa (praying): Kwan Tai! God 
of War! Hold tight his hand. Let him 


walk safe until the bugle tells of victory. 
\nd then long days of joy and peace eternal 
in Chinaland! Shades of his ancestors, he 
marches onward! (She closes her eyes that 


she may not see him go.) Toy Yah! The 
cold wind comes. 
Toy Yau (kneeling at her fect): May 


we not take the poppy sleep of death? In 
the place of the gods, you can then say to 
Lovelorn, “I was not another’s wife.” 

Lien WuHa: My husband paid China. I 
will not cheat China. I will make myself 
sweet, and when my husband puts his head 
through the curtains and says, “Hi-yah, my 
bride!” I shall say “Hi-yah, my husband!” 
Go to my father, Toy Yah, and say, “A 
night of sweet sleep from Swallow.” 

At last Fen-Sha returns. He is ac- 
companied by Fang Fou Hy, who, fol- 
lowing the “love path,” seeks to learn 
from the bride the hiding place of the 
prince. But smiles, threats, and prom- 
ises are of no avail. Politely, naively, 
cleverly, Lien Wha evades each ques- 
tion. 

Fanc Fou Hy: You love Mr. Tom Lee? 


Father! | heard m 


mother’s voice calling you! 

Lirn Wua: I am now a married wile. It 
would not be etiquette to admit love for an- 
other. I think that. (Fans herself with dig- 
nity.) 

Fano Fou Hy (persistent): Mr. Tom Lee 
is an excellent name for a—prince. 

Lien WHA (guilelessly) : Prince? 
a jest? 

FanGc Fou Hy: Did he not tell you he was 
Chun? You loved each other—he told you 
he was Chun! 

Lien Wua: I ask your excellency if a 
bride would not be foolish if she did more 
than fan and say, “I am very sorry—I do 
not remember.” I think that. 

Fane Fou Hy (grimly): Perhaps it will 
interest you to know that when he saw your 
bridal chair pass his hiding place, Mr. Tom 
Lee strangled himself—with a borrowed 
queue. 

Lien Wua (blandly): So? Very im- 
proper to kill himself for a married woman. 

Fanc Fou Hy (looking at her wrath- 
fully): I apologize to myself that you pro- 
voke me to such rage. Before young Chun 
can set sail for China, the hand of the em- 
peror’s servant shall encircle his throat! 
(Turning to the altar) Great Joss! Hear 
the emperor’s oath of death—to Chun! 


Is that 
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Lien WuHa (who has listened impas- 
sively): I have now your excellency’s per- 
mission to retire? J thank you. I salute 
you. (Exits with dignity.) 

In angry chagrin, Fang Fou Hy turns 
to Fen-Sha. A messenger comes with 
the news that Chun’s hiding place has 
been discovered, and that the Sea-crab’s 
men are watching and ready to strike. 
Kee-Po, too, rushes in, thrusting into 
Fen-Sha’s hand the money 
from Dong Tong’s sleeve. 
with. blood. 

Meanwhile Toy Yah has come back 
to anxious, fearful Lien Wha with the 
terrible mews that her father has been 
killed by the Sea-crab’s spies, and that 
Fen-Sha is the real Sea-crab. Compre- 
hending at last, Lien Wha utters a moan 
of horror Tom, wounded almost to 
death, staggers in. He smiles with joy 
at sight of Lien Wha, and speaks with 
difficulty. 

Tom: 


package 
It is stained 


Springtime! The 
that I am not late. 
house! The marriage 
haste, my Springtime! 
(He sinks helpless. 
into another room.) 

Lien WHA (wailing in 
lorn! Lovelorn! 
lorn, do not 
Fen-Sha—that devil man—my 
Gods! Gods! I am airaid! | 
(Trembling, calling in fear) Spirit of my 
father! What shall 1 do? What shall | 
do?—Toy Yah! Burn red papers for my 
father, Toy Yah. Burn red papers for my 
Lovelorn. (A pause. Then, with some- 
thing ominous in her voice) Burn red pa- 
pers my husband. 

FEN-SHA 
(Gazing at 


gods are kind 
this devil 
was a sacrilege—make 

Fen-Sha! Fen-Sha! 
Toy Yau drags him 


too Leave 


anguish): Love- 
Springtime calls! 


the dark river! 


Love - 
Aie! 
husband! 

am airaid! 


cross 


tor 
(returning): Ah, my bride! 
Lien WHua, gloating on her 
beauty) Smile on your husband one love 
smile. (She smiles.) Ah! For that Fen- 
Sha for the first time bends low to a. 
woman! Did the wedding women instruct 
you in a wiie’s duties? 

Lien Wua: Yes, my husband. The wed- 
ding women instructed that a wife should 
be a shadow and an echo in the home, and 
obey her husband in all things. 

Fen-SHA: Ah, you are a very satisfactory 
bride ! 

Lien WHA: With modesty I may say that 
you appear a satisfactory husband. 
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Fen-SHA: Sip with me again the mingled 
wine, this time to joyous love. 

Lien WHA: Whatever my husband wishes. 
[ am pleased also to sip to beautiful China. 

Fen-SHa: Ah, yes, fo China! We 
make a wedding journey there. 

Lizen WHa: 
He loves 


will 


That will please my father. 
more than life. He says 
love ofl country 
Do you say that, my husband? 
FeN-SHA: 
Lien Wua: 
me very 
husband ? 


China 
whatever one does for 
right. 
Yes, my bride. 
To hear you say that pleases 
much. I may smile again at my 
(She smiles alluringly, Fen-Sua 
her soft, beautiful arm.) I think 
my husband is a very pleasant man—with a 
kind smile. And if it is not immodest of me 
to speak of, also you have a most beautiful 
queue. (She runs the queue through her fin- 
gers.) Soft as silk—nice—and strong. I do 
not remember if the wedding women in- 
structed me whether it is the custom 
wife to unbraid her husband's 
sleep 


ior a 


queue for 


Fen-SHA (delighted): It would please 
me! (ds he is about to embrace her she 
uddenly springs upon him with a cry, wind- 
ing the queue about his neck and pulling it 
tight. There is a struggle—the tall lamp is 
wverturned—then the sound of a body fall- 
ing on the floor. The tense, white face of 
Lien WHaA lifted. Then, on her hands 
and knees, she drags the body of the dead 
gambler to the foot of the altar.) 

Lien WHa: 
husband. You are the god of miracles, for 
you gave my weak arms strength. Evil face 
of Fen-Sha—no more shall you serve a cruel 
emperor! No more shall you carry death to 
brave friends of China! For being the hated 
Sea-crab, I curse you to the first low hell. 
For stilling the voice of my father, I curse 
you down to other hells below. For send- 
ing your knife to the heart of my loved 
prince, I curse you down, down, down to 
the bottom of the seven low-burning hells. 
Each day I will ask the Seven Judges that 
your torture may increase without mercy. 
Great Joss—Great Joss! This is my prayer. 
(The voice of Tom is heard, faintly singing 
The door of the little room is opened, and 
Toy Yau rushes 

Toy YaH: 
He is in a 


Great Joss, | bring you my 


in.) 
Swallow! The gods are kind! 


fever dream! He lives! He 
lives! 

Lien Wua (as if listening to a voice from 
the dead): Lovelorn—Lovelorn! (With 
arms outstretched, she runs to him as the 


curtain descends.) 














Trail Song 


By Henry Herbert Knibbs 


W* hit the trail with bell and book, 
Our candle was a star; 
\nd high and dim the way we took, 
To where the peaks untroubled look, 
On range and range afar; 
Our book, the log of what befell; 
Our bell, a silver pack-horse bell 


Chilao, oh, Chilao! We're on the upland track! 


God send the day be far away when we shall journey back. 


Where Barley Flats lay singing 
In the wind across the night, 
A burro bell was ringing, 
The moon was big and white; 
The shadows ‘danced along the tree 
And from the firelight ran, 
While round the fire in reverie, 
\ little song began. 


Chilao, oh, Chilao! The mesquite and the pine! 
God send no less content to fill this hungry heart of mine. 
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Down deep within the Narrow 
We rode a moonlit trail, 
Where flashed the silver arrow, 
Where fell a silver flail; 

In dusk a dream lay hidden, 
The while we rode along; 

A melody unbidden, 
A half-remembered song. 


Chilao, oh, Chilao! The green below the blue! 
God send no other trail than that which leads again to you. 


Who packs and trails the world around, 
May know much wonderment, 

But never will a place be found 
Wherein is such content 

As high Chilao’s children know, 
Yea, each and every one! 

The little brothers of the snow, 
The sisters of the sun, 

The silent watchers of the Pass, 
The hunters of the moon, 

The angels of the mountain grass, 
Those changelings of June. 


Chilao, oh, Chilao! With purple roof and gold! 


God send thy fires may never die—and we shall not grow old. 


And we, with candle, book and bell, 
Have reached Chilao’s crest, 

Thereon a little while to dwell, 
We wanderers of the West, 

Then once again to take the trail, 
The trail unknown and long, 

Our souls where high the eagles sail, 
And in our hearts a song. 


Chilao, oh, Chilao! The trail, the pool, the sky! 


God send no fate that we forget the name we know thee by. 





Merely Millie’s Husband 


By Marjorie Prentiss Campbell 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY 


Ss. 


A story of two women that rings rather true to life. 


DITH Carhart sometimes regretted 
that she had been brought up in 
so-called “polite society.” Other- 

wise that winter afternoon when she 
ran into Millie Anstruther shopping, 
she would have shrieked out the truth: 

“You were one of my best friends. 
You talked all the time about a wed- 
ding present, but you never gave me 
one! I never want to speak to you 
again!” 

Instead she had to stick out a re- 
luctant to meet Millie’s ever- 
ready kiss and consent to be dragged 
back to the counter where Millie was 
buying hair ribbons for her children. 

The whole irritated 
Edith for it was only a repetition of 
several others of its kind. 

“Oh, my dear, I can hardly look you 
in the face when [ think I've never 
bought you.a wedding present—a yard 
and a half of this. Have you got it in 
grosgrain?” 

Edith murmured a scarcely intelli- 
gible something, to which Millie, fin- 
gering the gleaming ribbon, paid no at- 
tention. 

“You see, my dear, you never would 
tell me what you wanted. Let me see it 
in satin.” 

Edith ached say what she was 
thinking. How about the bouillon 
spoons to be marked with an Old-Eng- 
lish initial, that had been decided on by 
the generous Millie only last winter? 
And the Japanese centerpiece that, for- 
getting the spoons, had been the subject 
of another conversation? And the 


cheek 


conversation 


to 


candy jar that, after all, Millie had con- 
cluded, was the most useful present a 
bride could have? 

“IT do want to give you Something you 
can use, and I’ve been at my wits’ ends 
to know what to give you. Now do tell 
me what you would like and you shall 
have it!’ 

Edith met her earnest glance with a 
half-frozen smile. 

“Anything!” she answered with just 
the faintest sarcasm. 

“You shall have it!” returned Millie. 
“[’m terrifically ashamed of myself!” 

Edith wondered how soon she could 
tear herself away. Millie was too true 
a Southerner to have ever become ac- 
customed to New York shops and al 
ways, as now, she must see the con- 
tents of every shelf. 

“T’ve got to hurry. I’m going to meet 
Robert on the five-twenty.”  Millie’s 
eye was on a ribboned cylinder in the 
back of the shelf. -‘“Let me see that 
green one in there. No, that one way 
in back.” 

The package finally wrapped, they 
started out, Millie clinging to Edith’s 
arm. 

“You simply must walk over to the 
Grand Central with me. I never see 
anything of you any more, Edith. When 
will you come out and spend Sunday 
with us? Any time you want to come!” 

“Horace isn’t much at making visits,” 
Edith said evasively. 

“The children are so sweet and you 
will forget what they look like. Little 
Millie said the other day 2 
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As if nothing had happened, she chat- 
tered all the way across Fifth Avenue 
and down Forty-second Street. Finally 
outside the station, Edith fairly pried 
off the heavily leaning arm. 

“You have only just time for your 
train,” she warned her. 

“I have loads of time,” said Millie 
serenely. “Now, Edith, about the wed- 
ding present———” 

Something boiled over within Edith 
and, waving an exasperated hand, she 
gave way to an outburst which a minute 
later she would have given a good deal 
to unsay. 

“Give it to me at my silver wedding!” 
she snapped, and left Millie with a 
puzzted, disturbed expression, fumbling 
for a time-table. 

As Edith waited at the crossing, she 
felt furious at herself for her lack of 
self-control. Indifference, she argued, 
should have been her pose, but for 
months she had felt thoroughly angry 
at this friend of her childhood, and this 
outburst was the result. 

Now that she had left Millie, she 
longed to recite the whole story to 
some sympathetic ear. Theirs was a 
friendship dating from sand-pile days, 
strengthened through boarding school 
and reaching its height when she had 
gone down South to be Millie’s brides- 
maid. She herself had been scrupu- 
lously faithful to all obligations, from 
engagement presents to subsequent 
baby gifts, but at Edith’s marriage, 
eighteen months ago, Millie had pre- 
sented her with only one thing—a mul- 
tiplicity of promises! 

Edith’s mind was so intent on her 
wrongs that she paused undecided as 
to which way to go. Advancing toward 
her were the crowds rushing for the 
trains, so turning away from the sta- 
tion she started toward Fifth Avenue, 
still indignantly going over in her mind 
the much-discussed subject. 

If Horace had been walking with her, 
she would have said, for the thousandth 


time: “But, Horace, it’s dreadful to 
have the friendship of a life time split 
on the question of a material thing like 
that! Only I can’t help being dread- 
fully hurt!” 

And Horace would have grunted: 
“Are you hipped on that wedding pres- 
ent? For goodness’ sake, can it! 
Haven’t we decided to cut them out? 
Well then, stick to it!” 

Unfortunately Horace was not pres- 
ent to use his healthy common sense, 
and Edith, blind rage accelerating her 
footsteps, dashed ahead so violently 
that she flung herself into the arms of 
a man running, with equal haste, in the 
opposite direction, toward the station. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed in embarrass- 
ment. Then, as she looked up, “Oh——” 
in quite a different tone, while Millie 
Anstruther’s husband pulled her up on 
the sidewalk. He laughed as_ she 
straightened her hat and furs. 

“A regular New Yorker, Edith! We 
hayseeds don’t cross streets like that!” 

Because she had been wildly hating 
Millie Anstruther’s injustice, Edith was 
quite ready to hate in an equally violent 
fashion, Millie’s husband, Robert An- 
struther, whom she had interrupted in 
his “commuterish” rush for the five- 
twenty train. 

Suddenly, across the street, Edith 
caught sight of a large clock, whose 
hands pointed conspicuously to the fact 
that it was quarter past five. It put a 
mad idea in her head, and before she 
could think out consequences, she acted 
with swift, rejoicing impulse. 

“Ugh!” she moaned, unblushingly re- 
sorting to a time-worn device. “I’m so 
glad you came along. A cinder blew in 
my eye and I can hardly see. There’s 
such a crowd. Let me lean on you a 
minute.” Handkerchief to her eye, she 
put out a helpless, though firmly cling- 
ing hand. 

Delightfully solicitous, he guided her 
as she stumbled into an alcove made 
by a fruit-shop window. 





“I don’t believe L really ever looked at you before—Bob,” she said frankly. 


“I—[ am rather enjoying it!” 
Joying 


“T shall lean heavily until he misses 
that train!” she decided, one careful 
eye glancing over at the clock. Then 
she gasped effectively. “Don’t you wait. 
I—I—know you're in a hurry. Tl 
just hang on to the window here and 
keep my eye shut and it will work out 
after a while.” 

She took it as a compliment that he 
never once glanced at his watch. 

“Let me look!” he exclaimed, brush- 
ing aside her hand and rolling back 
the lid with cool, firm fingers. “It’s 
funny I don’t see anything. Look up! 
Now look down!” 

I'ive-nineteen, noticed Edith, again 


resorting to the handkerchief. More 
wild ideas rushed through her eager 
brain. He was going to miss his train 
and Millie would be worried. Perhaps 
she could make him miss another! She 
longed for the wiles of a Circe, hoping 
there were no loose locks of hair from 
under her hat, and glad that she had 
powdered her nose at the ribbon 
counter. 

Then she looked up at Robert An- 
struther’s worried face bending down 
to hers. 

“Tt’s queer how a little thing like this 
will hurt,’ she complained, pressing 
her hand on a heart which was really 
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thumping overvigorously in the spirit of 
revenge. 

Anstruther glanced over at the hotel 
opposite. 

“Why not go in there and sit quietly 
for a while?” 

“No,” murmured Edith with half- 
closed eyes. “But there’s a tea room 
around the corner. If you'd help 
me 4 

As he led her slowly out of the crowd 
down the other street, she glimpsed 
exultingly that the clock read twenty 
minutes past five. The train was slid- 
ing out with a disgruntled Millie on it 
—and she, Edith, was keeping Millie’s 
husband from getting there! 

When they entered the tea room, with 
dramatic gratitude Edith sank down by 
a two-chaired table in a candlelit cor- 
ner. 

“This light is so nice and soft,” re- 
moving her handkerchief. “Now wh-hy 
don’t you have some tea—with me?” 

She saw him waver, his hand start- 
ing toward his watch pocket. Then tri- 
umphantly she noticed that he tried to 
disguise the act in a twirling of the 
chain. 





“T haven’t seen you in so long that 
I’ve forgotten what you look like!” she 
added. “If you'll stay and talk to me, 
I'll forget all about my eye!” 

This produced a result, for he sat 
down, hunching his long legs under the 
table. 

As he studied the menu, Edith looked 
at him reflectively. She had never dis- 
sected him very carefully, always think- 
ing of him merely as Millie’s husband 
—some one she accepted and liked be- 
cause Millie was her oldest friend. Not 
until this afternoon, when she sat op- 
posite him in that seductive tea room, 
had she ever thought of him as an in- 
dividual, with all kinds of potential pos- 
sibilities of liking or hating her pretty 
self. 

“T want all the pastries there are!” 
he announced to the waitress. 


Edith noticed that he had. more as- 
surance than she remembered formerly 
and more ruddy, outdoor color. Be- 
sides, he had on an opulent necktie and 
the handkerchief that stuck jauntily out 
of his pocket was much more expensive 
than she would possibly buy for 
Horace. 

“All the more reason,” she stormed 
inwardly, “that they should have given 
me a present! I remember now hear- 
ing that he had done very well.” 

“T haven’t seen you for a long time 
Bob!” she said aloud, quite conscious 
of the fact that he was generally called 
“Robert.” “Not since my wedding, and 
that’s nearly two years ago.” 

“Why don’t you ever come out? Can 
give you fresh air and kids!” 

“You've changed,” she said, avoid- 
ing the question and trying.to make out 
just where the difference lay. She had 
a rather thrilling sense of exploration 
in meeting again with this man whom 
she had known for so long and really 
knew so little. Besides, there was Mil- 
lie, sitting in the train, worried, always 
suspicious and, for all her easy-going 
ways, insanely jealous. 

He laughed a little self-consciously, 
smoothing his thick, dark hair with a 
big capable hand. 

“Have l? How?” 

Leaning her elbow on the table, Edith 
cupped a thoughtful chin in her hand. 

“TI don’t believe I really ever looked 
at you before—Bob,” she said frankly. 
“J—I—am rather enjoying it!” 

At his pleased stammer, many things 
raced through her mind. Wasn't this, 
after all, a nice, innocent method of get- 
ting even with Millie? When he 
reached home, he would explain his 
reason for missing the train, and Millie, 
knowing Edith of old, would be most 
irritated. 

“Sugar in your tea?” asked Edith 
sweetly. 

This attended to, she listened gravely 
to Robert Anstruther, who was burst- 
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ing out into a complete history of his 
business life for the last two years. All 
the time she was picturing Millie, in one 
of those tempers Edith knew so well, 
accusing her husband of doing it on 
purpose, blaming Edith, thoroughly an- 
gry and quite unreasonable. It was a 
satisfying imagery and Edith was 
brought back with a start when she 
heard Anstruther say: 

“An ambitious woman can make any- 
thing out of a man——” 

Now she looked squarely at him, 
measuring his worth and attractions. 
There was power in his dark, heavily 
lined face, but a flirtation with him 
could not be a very sparkling or en- 
ticing affair. However, she was not 
there to flirt. She was there in a prim- 
itive spirit of getting even. The main 
purpose would be accomplished. Millie 
would be annoyed and the tea could be 
ended any moment she saw fit. 

“A man like you,” she said deliber- 
ately, “doesn’t need a woman to spur 
him on. It’s in him anyway.” 

He talked so fast and eagerly about 
business affairs that she only listened, 
watching the animation that lighted his 
face when he talked of things that in- 
terested him. Finally, in a lull when 
he devoted himself to his cooling tea, 
she said, because she thought she had 
better : 

“T ran into Millie just before I met 
you.” 

“You did’ She must have been 
pleased.” The animation dropped sud- 
denly out of his face, and she saw him, 
the man she had known for so many 
years—merely Millie’s husband. She 
found herself unconsciously going back 
to the same plane. 

“That was why I wasn’t so sur- 
prised to see you. She had told me that 
she was to meet you on the five- 


twenty.” 
He looked embarrassed. 
“TI suppose she'll wonder what hap- 
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She read the thoughts that were 
flashing through his brain, as his man- 
ner changed swiftly back into that of 
the new man whom Edith was really 
seeing for the first time. 

“Well,” he added with a shade of de- 
fiance in his voice, “as long as I missed 
it, we may as well enjoy it.” 

Uncomfortably Edith stared down at 
her plate. “After all, I don’t really 
know him. He’s different. Two years 
ago he wouldn’t have talked like this.” 
She decided to control the conversation. 

“Millie looked very well,” she said 
composedly. Herself the complacent 
possessor of a slim waist, she added, 
“But isn’t she a little heavier?” 

“T don’t know.” <A scowl came be- 
tween his thick, black eyebrows. “Yes, 
I guess she is. She’s lazy, that’s the 
trouble Millie. She doesn’t ex- 
ercise.”” 

“T’m—rather out of touch with Mil- 
lie,” Edith went on. “One is so busy 
here in the city.” She was stiffening 
into her conventional manner. 
“Don’t you want more tea, Robert?” 

He pushed aside the plates, leaning 
eagerly across the table, with first a 
glance backward over the cozy warmly 
lit room. 

“Why don’t we do this again?” he 
suggested softly. “I don’t work as 
late as I used to and we could have 
some jolly little parties together!” 

Edith colored, playing with 
crumbs on the brown tablecloth. 

“Only I don’t make a business of 
taking tea with men,” she said quietly. 

“That’s perfect nonsense! I’ve got- 
ten all over such ideas. Why shouldn't 
you? An attractive woman like you!” 

“Horace doesn’t like it,” she an- 
swered firmly. 

But you like it, don’t you?” 

The remembrance of Millie's much- 
talked-of wedding present made her 
waver in her reply. 

“A little,’ she said with an upward 
flicker of her quite-recovered eyes. 
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“I know it. 
est.” 

“T have to go now.” She spoke se- 
verely to atone for her waver, rising 
briskly, as he paid the bill. 

“Does your eye really feel better? 
I'll get a taxi.” 

He seemed quite too eager to take 
hold of her arm, and as they left the 
shop she drew slightly away from him. 

“How does it feel?” he asked with 
a real anxiety that made her ashamed of 
herself. “Hadn’t you better stop at an 
oculist’s ?” 

“[m just oversuspicious of him,” 
thought Edith. ‘He doesn’t probably 
mean a thing. I hope my eye looks 
red!” 

In this spirit of forgiveness she 
leaned on his arm, finding it strong and 
likable. For one fatal minute they 
paused on the corner of Madison Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street. 

“T’'ll drive up with you,” said* An- 
struther, scanning the busy street for 
an empty taxicab. “That is,” he mocked 
her, “if you ever go in a taxi with a 
man!” 

In spite of her careful dignity she 
broke into a laugh, and it was in quite 
a mirthful, arm-in-arm position that 
Millie Anstruther, darting across the 
street, found them. 

Millie paused, to stare at them with 
an ominous silence that Edith remem- 
bered from boarding-school days. 

Edith, blushing, jerked away from 
Anstruther, at the same time noticing 
that Millie had at her side a small, 
cherubic messenger boy who was hold- 
ing in’ his hand a package. At the 
sight of the striped brown paper and 
the brown ribbon around it, she started. 
Only one store in New York did up 
its packages in such a manner and that 
was the Heatherstone Studios, famed 
the city over for its beautiful articles. 

“T am quite surprised to see you two 
together,” said Millie coldly. 

“As long as we’ve met, let’s get into 


Only you won’t be hon- 
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a comfortable place.” With apparent 
lack of ease, Anstruther guided the two 
women into the shelter of a doorway. 

The small messenger boy trotting 
cheerfully behind, Edith glanced over 
her shoulder at the alluring bundle. 

There, on top, in Millie’s careless 
sprawling handwriting, was Edith’s 
name and address ! 

In the uncomfortable silence that fol- 
lowed, Edith tried to stammer out an 
explanation: 

“I got—something in my eye.” 

To which Millie paid no attention, 
extracting from her purse a piece of 
silver and for it exchanging the at- 
tractive brown bundle. 

“T shan’t need you after all,” she said 
to the small boy. “You can go back to 
the office.” 

He was quickly enveloped in the 
crowd, and Edith, in dumb astonish- 
ment, noticed that Millie tucked the 
package under her arm with great care 
that the handwriting should not show. 

“You were to meet me at the gate for 
the five-twenty, Robert,” Millie po- 
litely ignored Edith. “Some matter of 
business detained you?” 

Those were moments of swift think- 
ing for Edith, who was not in the least 
prepared for this kind of dénouement. 
She had figured only on a suburban 
scene, with Millie, unattended on the 
five-twenty, raging out a greeting on 
the station platform. 

Anstruther growled a sulky “No,” 
plunging his hands into his pockets, 
with a sullen, set look on his face as if 
this kind of thing had happened before. 

Millie, evidently spurred into action 
by Edith’s parting thrust, had gone back 
for the wedding present, intending its 
immediate delivery by the messenger 
boy. Now that she scented a flirtation 
between her husband and Edith, there 
was to be no present! Edith knew too 
well the firm manner with which Mil- 
lie had tucked the box under her arm. 

“I was fearfully worried!” stated 
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stare at them 
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remembered from 

boarding-school 
days. 


Millie with a deep sigh which unfor- 
tunately registered only wearied plump- 
ness, not anxiety. 

“Sorry,” grunted Anstruther. 


It was quite clear to Edith. She had 
entered into a_ pseudoflirtation with 
Anstruther for one single purpose and 
it had worked out much too well! It 
had not been done for the sake of co- 
quetry but in the spirit of fierce re- 
venge, and now she was filled with an 
elemental desire to snatch that small 


package, scream that it was hers, and 
rush off with it into the hurrying crowd. 
Instead she must think out some course 
of action. 

Millie turned a coolly calculating eye 
on the same clock that had wrought 
Edith’s temptation. 

“T have just time for the six-twenty,” 
she said blandly. “What are you plan- 
ning to do, Robert?” 

“T could leave now,” thought Edith, 
“and I’d have made Millie mad just as 
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I meant to. She wouldn't forgive me, 
and I’d never get the wedding pres- 
ent.” But the bundle under Millie’s arm 
was far too enticing. “Or I could say 
something that would convince her I 
don’t care anything for him.” 

She glanced at Anstruther who was 
saying crossly that he was waiting for 
Millie. No doubt, away from Millie’s 
steel apron strings, he would prove to 
be a congenial companion. Now that 
Edith must make a decision, An- 
struther himself became queerly more 
attractive. She remembered his so- 
licitous care of her and his invitation 
for more parties. 

“But I waited for you!” said Millie 
with dangerous sweetness. 

“It was all because I got something 
in my eye,” explained Edith, to gain 
time. ‘ 

Millie’s small, babyish mouth curled 
up scornfully, but she still did not speak 
to Edith. 

“Bo-Robert was so nice to me,” con- 
tinued Edith. ‘You know how blind 
you get when something’s scratching 
inside your eye.” 

Anstruther looked interested in de- 
velopments, with an alertness that made 
him doubly fascinating, particularly 
when she was trying to decide to hurt 
his feelings. 

“I’m sorry you missed your train, 
Millie,” Edith went on gropingly. 

At this point, Millie changed the po- 
sition of the bundle, taking it from un- 
der her arm and holding it in her hand. 


Though upside down, it was squarely 
under Edith’s glance and at the sight 
of its dashing brown bow, she suc- 
cumbed. 

“It was nice to see Robert,” she said 
primly. “But, of course, I never think 
of him as anything but your husband! 
And one can’t get thrills over other 
peoples’ property!” 

There was a quick change on An- 
struther’s eager face. With cold, hurt 
pride he consulted the clock on the 
corner. 

“We've just time for the six-twenty,” 
he suggested, his hand on Millie’s coat. 

At his touch, Millie became instantly 
more serene, particularly as her hus- 
band evinced a cooling interest in 
Edith. 

“Funny that I should run into you 
twice in one day!” she observed with 
the quick rebound that was character- 
istic of her. ‘Perhaps we had better 
hurry, Robert.” 

That Millie, too, had a decision to 
make was evident to Edith, for she hes- 
itated, looking down at the bundle in 
her hand. 

“Oh, well——”’ she said slowly. 

Then, suddenly, she thrust the box 
into Edith’s hands. 

“T always jump to conclusions too 
fast!” she admitted. “Of course, I 
know he’s just my husband—and 


doesn’t count—here take it!” 

She ran hastily after Anstruther, 
who did not look back as he stalked 
through the crowd. 





In next month’s issue, Madame Lonquille will resume her articles on Astrology. 
In the new series readers will have an opportunity to study this fascinating subject 
and to learn how to interpret their own horoscopes. 
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The first installment of a two-part story—one of the most delightful and unusual 
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CHAPTER I. 

ING CHARLES STREET lies in 
K WeStminster. You turn a cor- 
ner and find yourself in Charles 
Street as one might turn a corner and 
find oneself in History. The cheap, the 
nasty, and the new vanish, and fine 
old comfortable houses of red brick, 
with gables and mullioned windows, 
take you into their keeping; tell you 
that Queen Anne is not dead; amuse 
you with pictures of sedan chairs and 
running footmen, and discharge you at 
the other end into the twentieth cen- 

tury from whence you came. 

Simon Pettigrew lived at No. 12, 
where his father, his grandfather, and 
his great-grandfather had lived before 
him—lawyers all of them and so re- 
spected, so rooted in the soil of the 
Courts, as to be less a family of lawyers 
than a minor English institution. Di- 
vorce your mind entirely from all petty 
matters of litigation in connection with 
the Pettigrews. Simon, or any of his 
forbears, would have appeared just as 
readily in their shirt sleeves in Fleet 





Street as in county or police court for 
or against the defendant. They were 
old family lawyers and they had a fair 
proportion of the old English families 
in their keeping—deed boxes stuffed 
with papers, secrets to make one’s hair 
curl. 

To the general public this great and 
potent firm was almost unknown, yet 
Pettigrew & Pettigrew had cut off 
heirs to furnish material for a dozen 
Braddon novels; had smothered nu- 
merous screaming tragedies in high 
life and buried them at dead of night, 
and all without a wrinkle on the brow 
of the placid old firm that drove its 
curricle through the reigns of the 
Georges, took snuff in the days of 
Palmerston, and in the days of Edward 
Rex still refused to employ the type- 
writer. 

Simon, the last of the firm, unmar- 
ried, and without near relation, was at 
the time of this story turned sixty, a 
clean-shaven, bright-eyed, old-fashioned 
type of man, sedate, famed for his 
cellar, and a member of the Atheneum 
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—a man you never, never would have 
imagined to possess such a thing as a 
past; never would have imagined to 
have been filled with that semidiabolical, 
semiangelical joy of life which leads 
to the follies of youth. 

All the same, Simon, between the 
ages of twenty-one and twenty-two, had 
raked the town vigorously more than 
viciously, haunted Evans’ supper rooms, 
fallen madly in love with an actress, 
enjoyed life as only the young can en- 
joy life in the gorgeous, dazzling, de- 
ceitful country of Youth. 

Driving in hansom cabs was then a 
pleasure; new clothes and outrageous 
shirts and ties a delight; actresses god- 
desses! Then, one day his actress 
turned out an actress and the follow- 
ing night he came out of the Cocoa 
Tree owing a gambling debt of a thou- 
sand pounds that he could not pay. 
His father paid, on his promising to 
turn over a new leaf, which he did. 
But his youth was checked, his bright- 
ness eclipsed, and arm in arm with 
common sense he set out on the long 
journey that led him at last to the high 
position of a joyless, loveless, desolate, 
wealthy solicitor of sixty—respected, 
very much respected; in fact, less a 
man than a firm. Yet there still re- 
mained to him a legacy of his youth, 
a very pretty wit of his own, an irre- 
sponsible turn of talk when he gave 
himself away, as at dinner parties. 

Mudd was Simon’s factotum, but- 
ler, and minister of inferior affairs. 
Mudd was sixty-five and a bit. He 
had been in the services of the Petti- 
grew family forty-five years and had 
grown up, so to say, side by side with 
Simon. For the last twenty years every 
morning Mudd had brought up his mas- 
ter’s tea, drawn up his blinds, and set 
out his clothes, seven thousand times 
or thereabouts, allowing for holidays 
and illnesses. He was a clean-shaven 
old man with rounded shoulders and 
a way that had become blunt with long 
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use. He “sirred” Simon only in the 
presence of guests and servants, and 
had an open way of speaking on mat- 
ters of every-day affairs which verged 
on the conjugal in its occasional frank- 
ness. 

This morning, the third of June, 
Mudd, having drawn up his master’s 
blinds and set out his boots and shav- 
ing things, vanished and returned with 
his clothes, brushed and folded, and a 
jug of shaving water which he placed 
on the washstand. 

“The arms will be out of this old 
coat if you go on wearing it much 
longer,” grumbled Mudd, as he placed 
the things on a chair. “It’s been in 
wear nearly a year and a half. You're 
heavy on the left elbow; it’s the desk 
does it.” 

“T'll see,” said Simon. 

He knew quite well the suggestion 
that lay in the tone and the words of 
Mudd, but a visit to his tailor’s was 
almost on a par with a visit to his 
dentist’s and new clothes were an ab- 
horrence. It took him a fortnight to 
get used to a new coat, and as to being 
shabby, why, a decent shabbiness was 
part of his personality and, vaguely per- 
haps, of his pride in life. He could 
afford to be shabby. 

Mudd, having vanished, Simon rose 
and began his toilet, tubbing in a tin 
bath—a flat, Victorian tin bath—and 
shaving with a razor taken from a case 
of seven, each marked with a day of 
the week. This razor was marked 
“Tuesday.” 

Having carefully dried “Tuesday” 
and put it back between “Monday” and 
“Wednesday,” Simon closed the case 
with the care and precision that marked 
all his actions, finished dressing, and 
looked out of the window to see what 
sort of day it was. 

A peep of glorious blue sky, caught 
across the roofs of the opposite houses, 
informed him, leaving him unenthusi- 
astic, and then, having wound up his 
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watch, he came downstairs to the Ja- 
cobean dining room where tea, toast, 
frizzled bacon, and a_ well-aired 
Times were awaiting him. 

At a quarter to ten precisely, Mudd 
opened the hail door, verified the fact 
that the brougham was in waiting, in- 
formed his master, helped him into his 
overcoat—a light summer overcoat— 
and closed the carriage door on him. 

A little after ten Simon reached Old 
Sergeant’s Inn and entered his office. 

Brownlow, the chief clerk, had just 
arrived and Simon, nodding to him, 
passed into his private room where his 
letters were laid out, hung up his hat 
and coat, and set to business. 

It was a sight to watch his face as 
he read letter after letter, laying each 
in order under a marble paper weight. 
One might have fancied oneself watch- 
ing law at work, in seclusion and un- 
adorned with robes. He did not need 
glasses; his eyes were still the eyes of 
a young man. 

Having finished his letters, he rang 
for his stenographer and began dic- 
tating replies, sending out now and 
again for Brownlow to consult upon 
details; then, this business finished and 
alone again, he sat resting for a mo- 
ment, leaning back in his chair and 
trimming his nails with the little pen- 
knife that lay on the table. It was his 
custom at twelve o’clock precisely to 
have a glass of old brown sherry. An- 
drew Pettigrew had done the same in 
his day and had handed on the habit 
to his son. If a favored client were 
present, the client would be asked to 
have a glass. The bottle and two 
glasses were kept in the safe in the 
corner of the room. Ye gods! Fancy 
in your modern solicitor’s office a wine 
bottle in the principal safe and the soli- 
citor asking a client “to have a drink!” 
Yet the green-seal sherry, famous 
amidst the cognoscenti, and the safe and 
the atmosphere of the room and the 
other-day figure of Simon all were in 
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keeping, part of a unique and Georgian 
whole. 

The old silver-faced clock on the 
mantel, having placed its finger on mid- 
day, set up its silvery lisp, and Simon, 
rousing himself from his reverie, rose, 
drew a burich of keys from his pocket, 
and opened the safe. Then he stood 
looking at what was to be seen inside. 

The safe contained two deed boxes, 
one on top of the other. On the iron 
fire and burglar-proof floor and by the 
deed boxes stood the sherry bottle and 
the cut-glass satellite wineglasses, while 
upon the topmost deed box reposed a 
flat, black leather wallet. 

Simon’s eyes were fixed on the wal- 
let. The thing seemed to hold him 
spellbound, as if he were gazing into 
the devilish, diamond eyes of a coiled 
snake. The wallet had not been there 
when he last closed the safe. There 
had been nothing in the safe but the 
boxes, the bottle, and the glasses, and of 
the safe there were but two keys, one 
at the bank, one in his pocket. The 
manager of Cumber’s Bank, a_bald- 
headed magnate with side whiskers, 
even if he had means of access to the 
safe, could not have been the author 
of this little trick, simply because the 
key at the bank was out of his reach, 
being safely locked away in the Petti- 
grew private deed chest, and the key 
of the Pettigrew private deed chest 
was on the same bunch as that now 
hanging from the safe door. The lock 
was unpickable. 

The look on Simon’s face was less 
that of surprise at the thing found 
than horror of the thing seen. Brown- 
low’s head on a charger could not have 
affected him much more. Stretching 


out his hand, he took the wallet, brought 
it to the table, and opened it. 

It contained bank notes—beautiful, 
new, crisp Bank of England notes. But 
the joy of the ordinary man in dis- 
covering a great, unexpected wad of 
bank notes was not apparent in the face 
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Yet the look on Simon’s face was less that of surprise at 
the thing found than horror of the thing seen. 


‘ 
of Simon, unless beads of perspiration 
are indications of joy. He turned to 
the sherry bottle, filled two glasses with 
a shaky hand, and drained them; then 
he turned again to the notes. 

He sat down and, pushing the wallet 
aside, began to count them feverishly, 
as though the result of the tally were 
a matter of vast importance. There 
were four notes of a thousand; the rest 
were hundreds and a few tens. Ten 
thousand pounds, that was the total. 

He put the notes back in the case, 
buckled it, jumped up like a released, 
spring, flung the wallet on top of the 
deed box, and closed the safe with a 
snap. Then he stood, hands in pockets, 
examining the pattern of the Turkey 
carpet. 


At this moment a 
knock came at the 
door and a junior 
clerk appeared. 

“What the devil do 
you want?’ asked 
Simon. 

The clerk stated his 
case. A Mr. Smith 
had called, craving an 
interview. 

“Ask Mr. Brown- 
low to see him,” re- 
plied Simon, “but ask 
Mr. Brownlow to step 
in here first.” 

In a’ moment 
3rownlow appeared. 

“Brownlow,” — said 
Simon, “look up Doc- 
tor Oppenshaw’s tele- 
phone number and 
ask him can he give 
me ten minutes’ in- 
terview before lunch- 
eon. Say it is most 
urgently important. 
Number 100A Har- 
\_ ley Street is his ad- 

' dress—and, see here, 

have a taxicab called. 
Do it right away. That’s all.’ 

While Brownlow was away on his 
mission Simon put on his overcoat, put 
on his Ifat, blew his nose lustily in the 
red bandanna handkerchief that was 
part of his personality, opened the safe, 
and took another peep at the wallet, 
as if to make sure that the fairy hand 
that had placed it there had not spir- 
ited it away again, and was in the act 
of locking the safe when the senior 
clerk entered to say that Doctor Oppen- 
shaw could see him at a quarter to one 
and that Morgan, the office boy, had 
procured the cab. 

Brownlow, though he managed to 
conceal his feelings, was disturbed by 
the manner of his chief and by the 
telephone message to the doctor—by the 
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whole affair in fact, for Simon never 
left the office till the stroke of one, 
when the brougham called to take him 
to Simpson’s in the Strand for lunch- 
eon. 

Was Simon ill? He ventured to put 
the question and nearly had his head 


snapped off. Ill! No, of course, he 
wasn’t ill; never better in his life! 
What on earth put that idea into 


Brownlow’s head ?” 

Then the testy one departed, in 
search of the taxi, and Brownlow. re- 
turned to his room and his duties. 


CHAPTER II. 

Just as rabbit burrows on the Ari- 
zona plain give shelter to a mixed ten- 
antry, a rabbit, an owl, and a snake 
often occupying the same hole, so the 
Harley Street houses are, as a rule, 
divided up between dentists, oculists, 
surgeons, and physicians, so that un- 
der the same roof you can, if you are 
so minded, have your teeth extracted, 
your lungs percussed, your eyes put 
right, and your surgical ailment seen 
to, each on a different floor. No. 100A 
Harley Street, however, contained only 
one occupant, Doctor Otto Oppenshaw. 
Doctor Oppenshaw had no need of a 
sharer in his rent burdens. A neurolo- 
gist in the most nerve-ridden city of 
Europe, he was making an income of 
some twenty-five thousand a year. 

People were turned away from his 
door as from a theater where a wildly 
successful play is running. The main 
craving of fashionable neurotics—a 
craving beyond, though often inspired 
by the craving for the opium alkeloids 
and cocaine—was to see Oppenshaw. 
Yet he was not much to see, a little, 
bald man like a turnip, with the man- 
ners of a butcher and gold-rimmed 
spectacles. 

Dukes, inspired with the desire to 
see Oppenshaw, had to wait their turn 
often behind tradesmen, yet he was at 
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Simon Pettigrew’s command. Simon 
was his sometime lawyer. 

It was half past twelve, or maybe a 
bit more, when the taxi drew up at 
110A and the lawyer, after a sharp 
legal discussion over tuppence with the 
driver, mounted the steps and pressed 
the bell. The door was at once opened 
by a pale-faced man in black who con- 
ducted the visitor to the waiting room, 
where a single patient was seated read- 
ing a last year’s volume of Punch 
and not seeming to realize the jokes. 
This person was called out presently 
and then came Simon’s turn. 

Oppenshaw got up from his desk and 
came forward to meet him. 

“I’m sorry to bother you,” said Si- 
mon, when they had exchanged greet- 
ings. “It’s a difficult matter I have 
come to consult you about and an im- 
portant one, else I would not have cut 
into your time like this.” 

“State your case,” said the other 
jovially, resuming his seat and point- 
ing out a chair. 

“That’s the devil of it,” replied Si- 
mon. “It’s a case that lies out of the 
jurisdiction of common sense and com- 
mon knowledge. Look at me! Do 
I look as though I were a dreamer or 
creature of fancies?” 

“You certainly don’t,” said Oppen- 
shaw frankly. 

“Yet, what I have to tell you dis- 
gusts me—will disgust you.” 

“I’m used to that—I’m used to that,” 
said the other. “Nothing you can say 
will alarm, disgust, or leave me incredu- 
lous.” 

“Well, here it is,” said the patient, 
plunging into the matter as a man into 
cold water. “A year ago—a year and 
four weeks, for it was on the third 
of May—I went down to my office one 
morning and transacted my business as 
usual. At twelve o’clock I—er—had 
occasion to open my safe, a safe of 
which I alone possess the key. On the 
top of a deed box in that safe I found 
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a brown paper parcel tied with red 
tape. I was astonished, for I had put 
no parcel in.” 

“You might have forgotten,” said 
Oppenshaw. 

“I -never forget,” replied Simon 
briefly. 

“Go on,” said Oppenshaw. 

“T opened the parcel. It contained 
bank notes to the amount of ten thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“H’m—h’m!” 

“Ten thousand pounds! I could not 
believe my eyes. I sent for my chief 
clerk, Brownlow. He could not believe 
his eyes, and I fear he even doubted 
the statement of the whole case. Now 
listen. I determined to go to my bank, 
Cumber’s, and make inquiries as to my 
balance, ridden by the seemingly absurd 
idea that I myself had drawn this 
amount and forgotten the fact. I may 
say at once that this was the truth, I 
had drawn it, unknown to myself. 
Well, that was the third of May, and 
when and where do you think I found 
myself next?” 

“Go on,” said Oppenshaw. 

“In Paris, on the third of June.” 

“Ah, ha.” 

“Everything between those dates was 
a blank.” 

“Your case is not absolutely com- 
mon,” said Oppenshaw. “Rare, but not 
without precedent. Read the papers. 
Why, only. yesterday a woman was 
found on a seat at Brighton. She had 
left London a week ago, and the inter- 
val was to her a complete blank, yet she 
had traveled about and lived like an 
ordinary mortal in possession of his 
ordinary senses.” 


“Wait a bit,” said Simon. “I was 


not found on a seat in Paris. I found 
myself in a gorgeously furnished sitting 
room of the Bristol Hotel, and I was 
dressed in clothes that might have 
suited a young man—a fool of twenty, 
and I very soon found that I had been 


acting—acting like a fool. Of the ten 
thousand only five thousand remained.” 

“Five thousand in a month,” said 
Oppenshaw. “Well, you paid the price 
of your temporary youth. Tell me,” 
said he, “and be quite frank. What 
were you like when you were young? 
I mean in mind and conduct.” 

Simon moved wearily. 

“I was a fool for a while,” said he. 
“Then I suddenly checked myself and 
became sensible.” 

Oppenshaw rapped twice with his 
fingers on his desk as if in triumph 
over his own perception. 

“That clears matters,”’ said he. “You 
were undoubtedly suffering from Leth- 
mann’s: disease.” 

“Good Lord!” said Simon. ‘“What’s 
that?” 

“Tt’s a form of aberration, most in- 
teresting. You have heard of double 
personalities, of which a great deal of 
nonsense has been written. Well, Leth- 
mann’s disease is just this: a man, say 
of twenty, suddenly checked in the 
course of his youth, becomes practically 
another person. You, for instance, be- 
came or fancied you became another 
person; you suddenly checked yourself 
and became sensible, as you put it, but 
you did not destroy that old foolish 
self. Nothing is destructible in mind 
as long as the brain tissue is normal. 
You put it in prison, and after the 
lapse of many years, owing perhaps to 
some slight declension in brain power, 
it broke out, dominated you, and lived 
again. Youth must be served. 

“Tt would have been perhaps better 
for you to have let your youth run its 
course and expend itself normally. 
You have paid the price of your own 
will power. I am very much interested 
in this. Tell me as faithfully as you 
can what you did in Paris, or at least 
what you gathered that you did. When 
you came to, did you remember your 
actions during the month of aberra- 


tion?” 
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“When I came to,” said Simon, 
speaking almost with his teeth set, “I 
was like a person stunned. Then I 
remembered, bit by bit, what I had 
been doing, but it was like vaguely re- 
membering what another man had been 
doing.” 

“Right,” said Oppenshaw. 
tallies with your case. Go on.” 

“IT had been doing foolish things. I 
had been living, so to say, on the sur- 
face of life, without a thought of any- 
thing but pleasure; without the slight- 
est recollection of myself as I am. I 
had been doing things that I might have 
done at twenty—extravagant follies— 
yet I believe not any really vicious acts. 
I had been drinking too much cham- 
pagne, for one thing, and there were 
several ladies—good Lord, Oppenshaw! 
I’d blush to confess it to any one else, 
but I’d been going on like a boy, pick- 
ing flowers at Fontainebleau, writing 


“That 


verses to one of these hussies! I could 
remember that. Me! Verses about 
blue skies and streams and_ things! 
Me! It’s horrible!” 


“Were you in the habit of writing 
verses when you were young?” 

“Yes,” said Simon, “I believe I used 
to make that sort of fool of myself.” 

“You were full of the joy of liv- 
ing?” 

“IT suppose so.” 

“You see, everything tallies. Yes, 
without any manner of doubt it’s a case 
of Lethmann’s disease rounded and 
complete. Now, tell me. When you 
came to, you could remember all your 
actions in Paris—how far back did that 
memory go?” 

“T could remember dimly right back 
to when I was leaving the office in 
old Sergeant’s Inn with the bundle of 
bank notes to go to the bank. Then, 
all of a sudden it would seem, I for- 
got all about my past and became, as 
you insist, myself at twenty. I went 


to the Charing Cross Hotel, where I 
had already, it would seem, hired rooms 
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for myself, and where I had directed 
new clothes to be sent, and then I went 
to Paris.” 

“This is most important,” said Op- 
penshaw. “You had already hired 
rooms for yourself and ordered clothes. 
Those acts must have been committed 
before the great change came on you 
and, of course, without your knowl- 
edge.” 

“They must. Also the act of draw- 
ing the ten thousand from the bank.” 

“The concealed other self must have 
been working like a mole in the dark 
for some days, at least,” said Oppen- 
shaw, “utterly without your knowl- 
edge.” 

“Utterly.” 

“Then, having prepared, in a vague 
sort of way, a means for enjoying it- 
self, it burst out. It was like a butter- 
fly coming out of a chrysalis. Excuse 
the simile.” 

“Something like that.” 

“So far so good. Well, now, when 
you came to your old self in Paris, 
what did you do?” 

“T came back to London, of course.” 

“But surely your sudden disappear- 
ance must have caused alarm. Why, it 
would have been in the papers.” 

“Not a bit,” said Simon grimly. “My 
other self, as you call it, had prepared 
for that. It seems the night before 
the thing happened I told Mudd—you 
know Mudd, the butler—that I might 
be called away suddenly and be ab- 
sent a considerable time; that I would 
buy clothes and nightshirts and things, 
if that was so, at the place I was go- 
ing to; and that he was to inform the 
office if I went away and to tell Brown- 
low to carry on. Infernal, isn’t it?” 

“Infernally ingenious,” said Oppen- 
shaw. “But if you had ever studied 
the subject of duplex personality you 
would not be surprised. I have seen 
a young, religious girl make most com- 
plex preparations for a journey as a 
missionary to China, utterly without 
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her own knowledge. We caught her 
at the station, fortunately, just in time. 
But how did you find out that you gave 
Mudd those instructions ?” 

“The whole way back from Paris,’ 
said Simon, “I was preparing to meet 
all sorts of inquiry and bother as to 
my absence. Then, when I reached 
home, Mudd did not seem to think it 
out of the way. He told me he had 
followed my directions and notified the 
office when I did not return and told 
them that I might be away some time. 
Then I got out of him what I had said 
about the clothes and so on.” 

“Tell me,” said Oppenshaw suddenly, 
“why did you come to me to-day to 
tell me all this?” 

“Because,” said Simon, “on opening 
my safe this morning I found in a 
wallet on the top of the deed box, an- 
other bundle of notes for exactly the 
same amount.” 

Oppenshaw whistled. 

“A bundle of notes amounting to ten 
thousand pounds,” said Simon, “Ex- 
actly the same amount!” 

Oppenshaw looked at his nails care- 
fully without speaking. Simon watched 
him. 

“Tell me,” said Simon, “‘is this con- 
founded disease, or whatever it is, re- 
current ?” 

“You mean is there any fear that 
your old self—or rather your young 
self—is preparing for another out- 
break ?” 

“Precisely.” 

“That this drawing of another ten 
thousand, unknown to yourself, is only 
the first act in a similar drama, or shall 
we say comedy?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, I can’t say for certain, for the 
disease, or the ailment, if you like the 
term better, has not been long enough 
before the eyes of science for us to 
make quite definite statements. But, 
as far as I can judge, I’m afraid it is.” 

Simon swallowed. 


“Leaving aside the fact of the simi- 
larity of the action and the amount of 
money drawn, we have the similarity 
in time. It is true that last year it was 
in May you started the business.” 

“The third of May, a month’s dif- 
ference,” said Simon. 

“True, but it is less’& question of a 
month, more or less, than of season. 
Last early May and the end of April 
were abnormally fine. I remember 
that, for I had to go to Switzerland. 
This May has been wretched; then, 
during the last week, we have had this 
burst of splendid weather—weather 
that makes me feel young again.” 

“Tt doesn’t me,” said Simon. 

“No, but it has evidently—at least, 
probably—had that effect on your other 
‘me.’ The something that urges the 
return of the swallow has acted in your 
subconsciousness with the coming of 
springlike weather, just as last year.” 

“Damn swallows!” cried Simon, ris- 
ing up and pacing the floor. “Suppose 
this thing lets me in for another five 
thousand, and Lord knows what else! 
Oppenshaw’—wheeling suddenly—“is 
nothing to be done? How can I stop 
it?” 

“Well,” said Oppenshaw, “quite 
frankly, I think that the best means 
is the exercise of your own will power. 
You might, of course, take the notes ~ 
back to the bank and instruct them not 
to allow you to draw any more money 
for, say, a month—but that would be 
unpleasant.” 

“Impossible.” 

“You might, again, put yourself un- 
der restraint. I could do that for you.” 

“Put myself in a madhouse?” 

“No, no, a nursing home.” 

“Never !” 

“You might, again, instruct your but- 
ler to follow you and, as a matter of 
fact, keep his eye on you for the next 
month.” 

“Mudd!” 

“ees,” 
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“Did you ever hear of a disease called Lethmann’s disease?” asked Simon suddenly, 
apropos of nothing. 


“Sooner die. Never could look him 
in the face again?’ 

“Have you any near and trustworthy 
relatives?” 

“Only a nephew, utterly wild and 
untrustworthy—a chap I’ve cut out of 
my will and had to stop his allowance.” 








“And you are not married—that’s 
a pity! A wife &s 
“Hang wives!” cried Simon. 


“What’s the good of talking of the im- 
practicable !”’ 

“Well, there we are,” continued Op- 
penshaw, perfectly unruffled. “I have 
suggested everything. There is only 
will left. The greatest friend of a man 
is his will. Determine in your own 
mind that this change will mot take 
place. I believe that will be your safest 
plan. The others, I have suggested, 
are all impossible to your sense of 
amour propre, and besides that, there 


is the grave objection that they savor 
of force. It might have bad conse- 
quences to use force to what would be 
practically the subconscious mind. 
Your will is quite different. Will can 
never unbalance mind. In fact, as a 
famous English neurologist has put it: 
‘Most cases of mental disturbances are 
due to an inflated ego and a deflated 
will.” ” 

“Oh, my will’s all right,” said Simon. 

“Well, then use it and don’t trouble. 
Say to yourself definitely: this shall not 
be!” 

“And that money in the safe?” 

“Leave it there; dare your other self 
to take it! To remove it and place it 
in other keeping would be a weakness.” 

“Thanks,” said Simon, “I grasp 


what you mean.” 
He took out his purse and laid five 
guineas on the desk. Oppenshaw did 
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not seem to see the money. He accom- 
panied his patient to the door. It was 
half past one. 


CHAPTER III. 


Out in Harley Street, Simon walked 
hurriedly and without a goal. It was 
getting past luncheon time, but he had 
forgotten the fact. 

Oppenshaw was one of those men 
who carry conviction. You will have 
noticed in life that quite a lot of people 
don’t convince. They may be good, 
they may be earnest, but they don’t 
convince. Selling a full-grown dog in 
the world’s market, they have little 
chance against a convincing competi- 
tor selling a pup. 

Oppenshaw’s twenty-five thousand a 
year came, in good part, from this qual- 
ity. He had convinced Simon of the 
fact that inside Simon lay youth that 
was once Simon; youth that, though 
unseen and unknown to the world, 
could still dominate its container, even 
to the extent of meddling with his bank 
balance. 

The latter, for Simon, was at this mo- 
ment the main fact in the situation. It 
was sufficiently bad that this old, im- 
perious youth should be able to make 
him act foolishly, but that was nothing 
to the fact that it was able to tamper 
with his money. 

Simon’s money was the solid ground 
under his feet, and he recognized, now, 
that it was everything to him—every- 
thing. He could have sacrificed at a 
pinch all else; he could have sacrificed 
Mudd, his furniture, his old prints, his 
cellar, but his money was even more 
than the ground under his feet; it was 
himself. 

Suppose this disease were to recur 
often and at shorter intervals, or be- 
come chronic? He calculated furiously 
that at the rate of five thousand a month 
his fortune would last, roughly, a year 
and a half. He saw his securities be- 
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ing sold, his property in Hertfordshire, 
his furniture, his pictures. 

He had a remedy, it is true—to put 
himself under restraint. A nice sort 
of remedy! 

In Weymouth Street, the home of 
nursing homes and doctors, into which 
he had wandered, his mind tension be- 
came so acute that the impulse came 
on him to hurry back to Oppenshaw 
in the vague hope that something else 
might be done—some operation, for in- 
stance. He knew little of medicine and 
less of surgery, but he had heard of 
people being operated on for brain mis- 
chief, and he remembered, now, having 
read of an old admiral who had lost 
consciousness, Owing to an injury at the 
battle of the Nile, and had remained 
unconscious till an “operation” cured 
him some months later. 

He was saved from bothering Oppen- 
shaw again by an instinctive feeling that 
it would be useless. You cannot ex- 
tract the follies of youth by an opera- 
tion. He went on trending toward Ox- 
ford Street, but still without object. 

What made his position worse was 
his instinct as a solicitor. For forty 
years he had, among other work, been 
engaged in tying up youth so that it 
could not get at property, extracting 
youth from pitfalls it had tumbled into 
while carrying property in its arms. 
The very words “youth” and “prop- 
erty,” innocent in themselves, were ob- 
noxious to Simon when combined. He 
had always held that no young man 
ought to inherit till he was twenty-five, 
and, Heaven knows, that opinion had 
a firm basis in experience. He had 
always, in law, looked askance on youth 
and its doings. In practice, he had been 
tolerant enough, though indeed, youth 
comes little in the way of a hard-work- 
ing and prominent elderly solicitor, but 
in law, and he was mostly law, he had 
little tolerance, no respect. 

And here was youth with his prop- 
erty in its arms, or what was, perhaps, 
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even worse—the imminent dread of that 
unholy alliance. 

In Oxford Street he stopped at a 
shop window and inspected ladies’ 
blouses. That was his condition of 
mind. Jewelers’ windows held him, not 
by the excellence of their goods, but by 
the fiecessity to turn his back to the 
crowd and think—think—think. 

His mind was in a turmoil and he 
could no more control his thoughts than 
he could have controlled the traffic. The 
wares of the merchants exposed to 
view seemed to do the thinking. Gold 
Alberts only held his eye to explain 
that his lands in Hertfordshire, flung 
on the market in the present state of 
agriculture, would not fetch a tithe of 
their worth, but that his green-seal 
sherry and all the treasures of his cel- 
lar would bring half the West End to 
their sale. 

Other things in other shops spoke 
to him in a like manner, and then he 
found himself at Oxford Circus with 
the sudden consciousness that this was 
not fighting Lethmann’s disease by the 
exercise of will. His will had, in fact, 
been in abeyance, his imagination mas- 
ter of him. 

But a refuge in the middle of Oxford 
Circus was not exactly the place for 
the reéquipmeent of will power. As he 
crossed, the effort nearly cost him his 
life, for he barely escaped a motor lorry. 
Then, when he had reached the other 
side and could resume work, free of 
danger, he found that he had apparently 
no will to reéquip. 

He found himself repeating over and 
over the words: “I will not be he—I 
will not be he.” That seemed all right 
for a moment and he would have satis- 
fied himself that his will power was 
working splendidly, had not a sudden 
cold doubt sprung up in his heart as to 
whether the proper formula ought not 
to be: “He will not be I.” 

Ah, that was the crux of the business. 
It was quite easy to determine “I will 
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not be he,” but when it came to the 
declaration: “He will not be I,” Simon 
found that he had no will power in 
the matter. It was quite easy to de- 
termine that he would not do foolish 
things but impossible to determine that 
another should not do them. 

Then it came to his mind, like a 
flash, that the other one was not a per- 
sonality so much as a combination of 
foolish actions, old desires, and alien 
motives let loose on the world without 
governance. 

He turned mechanically into Verrey’s 
and had a chop. At Simpson’s in the 
Strand he always had a chop or a cut 
from the saddle, or a cut from the sir- 
loin, the daily menus following one an- 
other in rotation, like the razors. This 
was a chop day, just as it was a “Tues- 
day” day, and habit prevented him 
from forgetting the fact. The chop and 
a half bottle of St. Estéphe made him 
feel a stronger man. He suddenly be- 
came cheerful and valiant. 

“If worst comes to worst,” said he 
to himself, “I can put myself under 
restraint. Nobody need know. Yes, be- 
gad, I have always that! I can put my- 
self under surveillance. Why, dash it, I 
can tie up my money so that I can’t 
touch it. It’s quite easy!” 

The chop and St. Estéphe, hauling 
him out of the slough of despond, told 
him this. It was a sure way of es- 
cape from losing his money. He had 
furiously rejected the idea at Oppen- 
shaw’s, but at Oppenshaw’s his Prop- 
erty had not had time to talk fully to 
him, whereas in that awful journey 
from Harley Street to Verrey’s he had 
walked arm in arm with his Property 
chattering on one side and dumb Bank- 
ruptcy on the other. 

Restraint would have been almost 
as odious to him as bankruptcy, yet 
now, as a sure means of escape from 
the other, it seemed almost a pleasant 
prospect. 

He left Verry’s and walked along 
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feeling brighter and better. He turned 
into the Atheneum. It was turning- 
in time at the Athenzum and the big 
armchairs were full of somnolent ones, 
bald heads drooping, whiskers hidden 
by the sheets of the Times. Here 
he met Sir Ralph Puttick, Honorable 
Physician to His Majesty, stiff, ur- 
bane, stately, seeming ever supported 
on either side by a lion and a unicorn. 

Sir Ralph and Simon were known 
one to the other and had much in com- 
mon, including antisocialism. 

In armchairs, they talked of Lloyd 
George—at least Sir Ralph did; Simon 
had other considerations on his mind. 
Leaning forward in his chair, he sud- 
denly asked, apropos of nothing: 

“Did you ever hear of a disease called 
Lethmann’s disease?” 

Now Sir Ralph was “chest and 
heart,” nothing else. He was also net- 
tled at “shop” being suddenly thrust 
upon him by a damned attorney; for 
Simon was “Simon Pettigrew, quite a 
character, one of our old-fashioned, 
first-class English lawyers,” when Sir 
Ralph was in a good temper and hap- 
pened to consider Simon; but nettled, 
Simon was a “damned attorney.” 

“Never,” said Sir Ralph. ‘What dis- 
ease did you say?” 

“Lethmann’s. It’s a new disease, it 
seems.” 

Another horrid blunder, as though 
the lion-and-unicorn man were only 
acquainted with old diseases—out of 
date, in fact. 

“Never,” replied the other. “There’s 
no such thing. Who told you about it?” 

“IT read about it,” said Simon. He 
tried to give a picture of the symptoms 
and failed to convince, but he managed 
to irritate. The semiroyal one listened 
with a specious appearance of atten- 
tion and_even interest; then, the other 
having finished, he opened his batteries. 

Simon left the club with the feeling 
that he had been put upon the stand 
beside charlatans, quacks, and purvey- 


ors of crank theories; also, that he had 
been snubbed. 

Did he mind? Not a bit. He en- 
joyed it. If Sir Ralph had kicked 
him out of the Atheneum for airing 
false science there he would have en- 
joyed it. He would have enjoyed any- 
thing casting odium and discredit on 
the theory of double personality in the 
form of Lethmann’s disease. 

For now, his hunted soul, which had 
taken momentary refuge in the thought 
of nursing homes and restraint, had 
left that burrow and was taking refuge 
in doubt. 

The whole thing was surely absurd. 
The affair of last year must have been 
temporary aberration due to overwork, 
despite the fact that he had now, in- 
deed, drawn another ten thousand un- 
consciously from the bank. It was pat- 
ently foolish to think that a man could 
be under the dominion of a story-book 
disease. He had read “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” that wild fiction. Why, 
if this thing were true it would be a 
fiction just as wild. Oceans of comfort 
suddenly came to him. It gave him a 
new grip on the situation, pointing out 
that the whole of this business as sug- 
gested by Oppenshaw was on a level 
with a “silly, sensational story;” on a 
level with the impossible, therefore im- 
possible. 

He made one grave mistake—the mis~ 
take of reckoning “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” as a “silly, sensational story.” 
Anyhow, he got comfort from what he 
considered fact, and at dinner that night 
he was so restored that he was able 
to grumble because the mutton “was 
done to rags.” He was dining alone. 

As he had not returned to the office 
in the afternoon Brownlow had sent 
some papers, relative to a law case then 
pending, for his consideration. It often 
happened that Simon took business 
home with him, or, if he were not able 
to be present at the office, important 
papers would be sent to his house. 
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To-night, according to custom, he re- 
tired to his library, drank his coffee, 
spread open the documents and, com- 
fortably seated in a huge leather arm- 
chair, plunged into work. 

It was a difficult case, the case of 
Tidd vs. Renshaw, complicated by all 
sorts of cross-issues and currents. In 
its dry legal jargon it involved the 
title to London house property, the 
credit of a woman, the happiness of 
a family, and a few other things, all 
of absolutely no account to Simon, en- 
gaged on the law of the case. To him 
the human beings involved were simply 
as the chessmen in the hands of the 
player, and necessarily so, for a lawyer 
who allowed human considerations to 
color his view would be an untrust- 
worthy lawyer. 

At ten o’clock Simon, suddenly lay- 
ing the documents on the floor beside 
him, rose up, rang the bell, and stood 
on the hearthrug with his hands linked 
behind him. 

Mudd appeared. 

“Mudd,” said Simon, speaking like 
a man in a dream, “I may be called 
away to-morrow and be absent some 
time. If I am not at the office when 
the brougham comes to fetch me for 
luncheon, you can notify the office that 
I have been called away. You needn’t 
bother about packing things for me. I'll 
buy anything I want where I’m going.” 

“T could easy pack a bag for you,” 
said Mudd, “and you could take it with 
you to the office.” 

“T want no bag. 


I have given you 
your directions,” said Simon, and Mudd 
went off grumbling and snubbed. 

The lawyer sat down and plunged 
into law again, folding up the docu- 
ments at eleven and putting them care- 


fully in his bureau. Then he switched 
off the electric light, examined the hall 
door to see that it was properly bolted, 
and went up to bed, carrying the case 
of Tidd vs. Renshaw with him as a 
nightcap. 


Found Himself 


It hung about his intellect like a 
penumbra as he undressed, warding 
off thoughts about Oppenshaw and his 
own condition which were trying to get 
into his mind. Then he popped into 
bed and, still pursuing Tidd vs. Ren- 
shaw through the labyrinths of the law, 
and holding tight on to their tails, he 
fell asleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Simon awoke to Mudd drawing the 
blinds and to another perfect day, a 
summer morning, luxurious and warm, 
beautiful even in London. He had 
lost clutch of Tidd and Renshaw in the 
land of sleep but he had found his 
strength and self-confidence again. 

The terror of Lethmann’s disease 
had vanished. The thing was absurd. 
He had been frightened by a _ bogy. 
Oppenshaw was a clever man but he 
was a specialist, always thinking of 
nerve diseases, and living in an atmos- 
phere of them. Sir Ralph Puttick, on 
the contrary, was a man of solid un- 
derstanding and wider views—a sane 
man. All this he told himself as he 
took “Wednesday” from its case and 
shaved himself. Then he came down 
to the same frizzled bacon and the same 
aired Times, put on the same over- 
coat and hat, got into the same old 
brougham, and started for the office. 

He went into his room where his 
usual morning letters were laid out for 
him, but he did not take off his coat 
and hat. He had come to a determina- 
tion. Oppenshaw had told him to leave 
the wallet where it was and not take 
the notes back to the bank, as that 
would be weakness. Sir Ralph Puttick 
was telling him now that Oppenshaw 
was a fool. The real weakness would 
be to follow the advice of Oppenshaw. 
To follow that advice would be to play 
with this business and confess that 
there was reality in it. Besides, with 
those notes in the safe behind him, he 
could never do his morning’s work. 
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No, back those notes should go to the 
bank. He opened the safe, and there 
was the wallet seated like an evil gen- 
ius on the deed box. He took it out 
and put it under his arm, locked the 
safe, and left the room. In the outer 
office all the clerks were busy, and 
Brownlow was in his room with the 
door shut. Simon, with the wallet un- 
der his arm, walked out and passed 
through the precincts of Old Sergeant’s 
Inn to Fleet Street, where a waft of 
warm summer, yet springlike wind met 
him in the face. 

He raised his head, sniffed as if 
inhaling something, and quickened his 
step. What a glorious day it was! 
Even Fleet Street had a touch of youth 
about it. 

A flower woman and her wares 
caught his eye. He bought a bunch of 
late violets and, with his hat tilted back, 
dived in his pocket and produced a 
handful of silver. He gave her a shill- 
ing and, without asking for change, 
walked on, the violets in his buttonhole. 

He was making west like a homing 
pigeon. He walked like a man in a 
hurry, but with no purpose; his glance 
skimmed things and seemed to rest only 
on things colored or pleasant to look 
on; his eyes showed no speculation. 
He seemed like a person with no more 
past than a dreamer. The present 
seemed to him everything, just as it is 
to the dreamer. 

In the Strand, he stopped here and 
there to glance at the contents of shops. 
Neckties attracted him. Then Fuller’s 
drew him in by its color. He had a 
vanilla-and-strawberry ice and chatted 
to the girls, who did not receive his ad- 
vances, however, with much favor. 

Then he came to Romano’s. It at- 
tracted him and he went in. Gilded 
youths were drinking at the bar, and a 
cocktail being mixed by the bartender 
fascinated Simon by its color. He had 
one like it, chatted to the man, paid, and 
walked out. 


It was now eleven. 

Still walking gayly and lightly, as 
one walks in a happy dream, he 
reached the Charing Cross Hotel, asked 
the porter to show him the rooms he 
had reserved, and inquired if his lug- 
gage had come. 

The luggage had come and was de- 
posited in the bedroom of the suite— 
two large, brand-new portmanteaus and 
a hatbox, also a bandbox from Lin- 
coln Bennetts. The portmanteau and 
hatbox were locked, but in the bandbox 
were the keys, gummed up in an en- 
velope. There was also a straw hat in 
the bandbox, a “boater.” 

The porter, having unstrapped the 
portmanteau, departed with a tip, and 
our gentleman began to unpack swiftly 
and with the eagerness of a child go- 
ing to a party. 

Oh, Youth! What a star thou art, 
yet what a folly! And yet, can all 
wisdom give one the pleasure of one’s 
first ball dress, of the young man’s 
brand-new suit? And there were 
brand-new suits and to spare, checked 
tweed, blue serge, boating flannels, 
shoes, too, and boots from the Burling- 
ton Arcade, ties and socks from Beale 
Inman’s. It was like a trousseau, 

As he unpacked, he whistled, whis- 
tled a tune that was young in the six- 
ties—“Champagne Charley,” no _ less. 
Then he dressed vigorously, digging his 
head into a striped shirt, donning a pur- 
ple tie, purple socks, and a gray tweed 
suit of excellent cut. 

All his movements were feverish, 
light, rapid. He did not seem to notice 
the details of the room around him; 
he seemed skimming along the surface 
of things, in a hurry to get to some 
goal or pleasure. Flushed and bright- 


eyed, he scarcely looked fifty now, yet, 
despite this reduction in age, his gen- 
era] get-up had a touch of the raffish. 
Purple socks and ties are a bit off at 
fifty. A straw “boater” does not re- 
duce the effect, nor do tan shoes. But 

















The Man Who Found Himself 


Simon was quite sat- 
isfied with himself. 
Still whistling, he 
bundled his old things 
away in a drawer, 
leaving the other 
things lying about for 
the servants to put 
away, and sat down 
on the side of the bed 
with the wallet in his 
hands. He opened it 
and turned the notes 
out on the quilt. The 


gorgeous bundle, to 
“bust” or do with 
what he liked, held 


him in its thrall as he 
turned over the con- 
tents, not counting the 
amount but just re- 
viewing the notes and 
the huge sums on 
most of them. 


Heavens! What a 


delight even in a 
dream! To be young 
and absolutely free 


from all restrait, free 
from all ties, uncon- 
scious of relatives, 
unconscious of every- 
thing but immediate 
surroundings, with virginal appetites 
and desires and countless sovereigns to 
meet them with. Dangling his heels, 
and with his straw hat beside him, he 
gloated on his treasure; then, picking 
out three ten-pound notes and putting 
the remainder in the wallet, he locked 
the wallet away in his portmanteau and 
put the key under the wardrobe. 

He went downstairs with his straw 
hat on the back of his head, casting 
a smile at a pretty chambermaid who 
passed him coming up. The girl 
laughed and glanced back, but whether 
she was laughing at or with him, it 
would be hard to say. Chambermaids 
have strange tastes. 






unpacked, he whistled a tune 
that was young in the sixties 
—* Champagne Charley,” no less. 





It was in the hall that he met Moxon, 
senior partner in Plunder’s, the great 
bill-discounting firm; a tall man, seri- 
ous of face and manner. 

“Why, God bless my soul, Petti- 
grew!” cried Moxon. “I scarcely knew 
you.” 

“You have the advantage of me, old 
cock,” replied Simon airily, “for I’m 
damned if I ever met you before!” 

“My mistake,” said Moxon. 

It was Pettigrew’s face and voice, but 
all the rest was not Pettigrew, and the 
discounter of bills hurried off, feeling 
as if he had come across the uncanny 
—which he had. 

Simon paused at the office, holding a 
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lady clerk in light conversation about 
the weather, and turning upon her that 
sprightly wit already mentioned. She 
was busy and stiff, and the weather and 
his wit didn’t seem to interest her. He 
asked for change of a ten-pound note 
and she gave it to him in sovereigns. 
Then he asked for change of a sov- 
ereign. She gave it to him. Then he 
asked, with a grin, for change of a 
shilling. She was outraged now. That 
which should have made her laugh 
seemed to incense her. Do what he 
could, he couldn’t warm her. She was 
colder than the ice€®ream girls—what 
the devil was the matter with them all? 
She slapped the change for the shilling 
down and turned away to her books. 

Tilting his hat + further back, he 
rapped with a penny on the ledge. 

She got up. 

“Well, what is it, now?” 

“Can you change me a 
please?” said Simon. 

“Mrs. Jones!” called the girl. 

A stout lady manageress in black ap- 
peared. 

“T don’t know what this gentleman 
means.” 

The manageress raised her eyebrows 
at the jester. 

“T asked the young lady for change 
of a penny. Can you let me have two 
halfpence for a penny, please?” 

The manageress opened the till and 
gave the change. The gay one departed 
chuckling. He had had the best of the 
girl—silly creature that could not take 
a joke in good part!—but he had en- 
joyed himself. 

Moving in the line of least resistance 
toward the phantom of pleasure, he 
made for the hotel entrance and the 
sunlight showing through the door, 
\bought a cigar at the kiosk outside, and 
then bundled into a taxi. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the driver. 

“First bar,” replied Simon. ‘First 
decent one, and look sharp.” 

The surly driver closed the door with- 


penny, 


out a word and started winding up the 
engine. He had difficulties, and, as he 
went on winding, the occupant put his 
head out of the window and addressed 
the station policeman who was looking 
on, 

“Has the chap a license for a barrel 
organ?” asked Simon. “If he hasn’t, 
ask him to drive on.” 

He shut the window. They started 
and soon stopped at a bar in Leicester 
Square. Simon paid and entered. 

It was a long bar, a glittering, loath- 
some, noxious place where, behind a 
long counter, six barmaids were serv- 
ing all sorts of men with all sorts of 
drinks. 

Simon seemed to find it all right. 
Puffing his cigar, he ordered a brandy 
cold—a brandy cold!—and sipping his 
brandy cold he took a stock of the men 
around. Even his innocence and new- 
ness, despite the crave for companion- 
ship now on him, recognized that these 
were undesirables, and as for the two 
girls, they were frozen images—for 
him. They were laughing and changing 
words with all sorts of young men, 
counter jumpers, and horsey men, but 
for him they had nothing but brandy 
cold and monsyllables. He was begin- 
ning to get irritated with women. But 
the sunlight outside and two cold 
brandies inside restored his happy hu- 
mor, and the idea of lunch was now 
moving before him, luring him on. 
Thinking thus, he was advancing not 
toward luncheon but toward fate. 

At Piccadilly Circus there was a 
crowd round an omnibus. There gen- 
erally are crowds round omnibuses just 
here, but this was a special crowd, hav- 
ing for its core an irate bus conductor 
and a pretty girl. Oh, such a pretty 


girl! Spring itself, dark-haired, dark- 
eyed, well-dressed, but with just that 
touch which tells of want of affluence. 
She fascinated Simon as a flower fasci- 
nates a bee. 

“But, sir, I tell you I have lost my 
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purse. Some pickpocket has taken it. 
I shall be pleased to tell you where | 
live and reward you if you come for 
the money. My name is Cerise Ros- 
signol.” This with just a trace of for- 
eign accent. 

“I’ve been done twice this week by 
that game,” said the brutal conductor, 
speaking, however, the truth. “Come, 
look in your glove. You'll find it.” 

Simon broke in. 

“How much?” said he. 

“Tuppence,’ said the conductor. 
Then the gods that preside over youth 
might have observed this new Androm- 
eda, released at the charge of tuppence, 
wandering off with her savior and turn- 
ing to him a face filled with gratitude. 
They were going in the direction of 
Leicester Square. 


CHAPTER V. 

Now Moxon had come up that morn- 
ing from Framlingham in Kent, where 
he was taking a holiday, to transact 
some business. Among other things, he 
had to see Simon Pettigrew on a ques- 
tion about some bills. 

The apparition he had encountered 
in the Lall of the Charing Crosse Hotel 
pursned him to Plunder’s office, where 
he first went and, when he left Plun- 
der’s for luncheon at Prosser’s in Chan- 
cery Lane, it still pursued him. Though 
he knew it could not be Pettigrew, some 
uneasy spirit in his subconsciousness 
kept insisting that it was Pettigrew. 

At two o’clock he called at Old Ser- 
geant’s Inn. He saw Brownlow, who 
had just returned from lunch. No, Mr. 
Pettigrew was not in. He had gone 
out that morning early and had not re- 
turned. 

“IT must see him,’ said Moxon. 
“When do you think he will be in?” 

3rownlow couldn’t say. 


“Would he be at his house, do you 
think ?” 
“Hardly,” said Brownlow. “He 
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might have gone home, but I think it’s 
improbable.” ‘ 

“T must see him,” said Moxon again. 
“It’s extraordinary. Why, I wrote to 
him telling him I was coming this aft- 
ernoon, and he knows the importance 
of my business.” 

“Mr. Pettigrew hasn’t opened his 
morning letters yet,” said Brownlow. 

“Good Lord!” said Moxon. Then, 
after a pause, “Will you telephone to 
his house to see?” 

“Mr. Pettigrew has no telephone,” 
said Brownlow. ‘He dislikes them ex- 
cept in business.” 

Moxon remembered this and other 
old-fashioned traits in Pettigrew. The 
remembrance did not ease his irritation. 

“Then I'll go to his house myself,” 
said he. 

When he arrived at King Charles 
Street, Mudd opened the door. 

Mudd and Moxon were mutually 
known one to the other, Moxon having 
often dined there. 

“Ts your master 
Moxon. 

“No, sir,” answered Mudd, “he’s not 
at home and mayn’t be at home for 
some time.” 

“What do you mean?’ 

“He left me directions that if he 
wasn’t at the office when the brougham 
called to take him to luncheon, I was 
to tell the office he was called away. 
The coachman has just come back to 
say he wasn’t there, so I am sending 
him back to the office to tell them.” 

“Called away! For how long?” 

“Well, it might be a month,” said 
Mudd, remembering. 

“Extraordinary!” — said Moxon. 
“Well, I can’t help it, and I can’t wait. 
T must take my business elsewhere. I 
thought I saw Mr. Pettigrew in the 
Charing Cross Hotel, but he was 


in, Mudd?” asked 


’ 


dressed differently and seemed strange. 

Well, this is a great nuisance, but it- 

can’t be helped, I suppose.” 
Off he went in a huff. 
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Mudd watched him as he went. Then 
he closed the hall door and sat down 
on one of the hall chairs. 

“Dressed differently, and seemed 
strange.” It only wanted those words 
to start alarm in the mind of Mudd. 
The affair of a year ago had always 
perplexed him, and now this! ‘Seemed 
strange,” he repeated. “Could it be P 
He got up and went downstairs. 

“Why, what’s the matter with you, 
Mr. Mudd?” asked the housekeeper. 
“Why, you’re all of a shake.” 

“It’s my stomach,” said Mudd. 

He took a glass of ginger wine; then 
he fetched his hat. 

“l’m going out to get the air,” said 
Mudd. “I mayn’t be back for some 
time. Don’t bother about me if I’m 
not, and be sure to lock up the plate.” 

“God bless my soul! What’s the 
matter with the man?” murmured the 
astonished housekeeper, as Mudd van- 
ished. “Blest if he isn’t getting as 
queer as his master.” 

Out in the street, Mudd paused to 
blow his nose in a bandanna handker- 
chief just like Simon’s. Then, as 
though this act had started his mecha- 
nism, off he went, hailed an omni- 
bus in the next street, and got off at 
Charing Cross. He entered the Charing 
Cross Hotel. 

“Ts a Mr. Pettigrew here?” asked 
Mudd of the hall porter. 

The hall porter grinned. 

“Ves, there’s a Mr. Pettigrew stay- 
ing here, but he’s out.” 

“Well, I’m his servant,” said Mudd. 

“Staying here with him?” asked the 
porter. 

“Yes, I’ve followed him on. What’s 
the number of his room?” 

“The office will know,” replied the 
other. 

“Well, just go to the office and get 
his key,” said Mudd. “And send a 
messenger boy to No. 12 King Charles 
Street—that’s our address—to tell Mrs. 
Jukes, the housekeeper, I won’t be able 





to get back to-night, maybe. Here’s 
a shilling for him—but show me Mr. 
Pettigrew’s room first.” 

Mudd carried conviction. 
porter went to the office. 

“Key of Mr. Pettigrew’s room,” said 
he. “His servant has just come.” 

The superior damsel detached her- 
self from bookkeeping, looked up the 
number, and gave the key. 

Mudd took it and went up in the ele- 
vator. He opened the door of the room 
and went in. The place had not been 
tidied. Clothes lay everywhere. Like 
a cat in a strange house, Mudd looked 
around. Then he shut the door. 

He took up a coat and looked at the 
maker’s name on the tab. ‘Holland 
& Woolson.” Simon’s tailors! Then 
he examined all the garments. Such 
garments! Boating flannels, serge 
suits! Then the shoes, the patent- 
leather boots. He opened the chest of 
drawers and found the bundle of dis- 
carded clothes—the old coat with the 
left elbow “going” and the rest. He 
held them up, examined them, folded 
them, and put them back. 

He sat down to recover himself, blew 
his nose, wondered whether he or Si- 
mon were crazy, and then, rising up, 
began to fold and put away the new 
things in the wardrobe and chest of 
drawers. He noticed that one of the 
portmanteaus was locked. Yet there 
was something in it that slid up and 
down as he tilted and lowered it. 

Having looked round the room once 
again, he went downstairs, gave up the 
key, made arrangements for his room, 
and started out. 

He made for Sackville Street. 
Meyer, the foreman of Holland & 
Woolson’s, was known to him. He had 
sometimes called on matters regarding 
Simon’s clothes, with directions for this 
or that. . 

“That blue serge suit you’ve just 
sent for Mr. Pettigrew don’t quite 
rightly fit, Mr. Meyer,” said the cun- 
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ning Mudd. “I had the coat done up 
in a parcel to bring back to you for 
the sleeves to be shortened half an 
inch, but I forgot it, and only remem- 
bered I’d forgot it when I got to your 
door.” 

“We'll send for it,” said Meyer. 

“Right,” said Mudd. Then, “No— 
on second thoughts, I’ll fetch it myself 
when I have a moment to spare, for 
we’re going from home for a few days. 
Mr. Pettigrew has had a good lot of 
clothes lately, Mr. Meyer.” 

“He has,” said Meyer with a twin- 
kle in his eye. “Suits and suits—almost 
as if he were going to be married.” 

“Married!” cried the other. “What 
put that into your head, Mr. Meyer? 
He’s not a marrying man. Why, I’ve 
never seen him as much as glance an 
eye at a female.” 

“Oh, it was only my joke,” said 
Meyer. 

Now, in Mudd’s soul there had lain 
for years an uneasiness,a crumpled rose- 
leaf of thought that touched him some- 
times as he turned at night in bed. It 
was the fear that some day Simon might 
ruin Mudd’s life with a mistress. He 
couldn’t stand a mistress. He had al- 
ways sworn that to himself. The ex- 
perience of fellow butlers whose lives 
were made loathsome by mistresses 
would have been enough without his 
down deep-rooted antipathy to females 
except as spectacular objects. Mrs. 

lukes was a relation of his and he 
could stand her; the maidservants were 
automatons beneath his notice. But a 
mistress 

Mad alarm filled his mind, for his 
heart told him that the words of Meyer 
had foundation in probability. That 
affair of last year, when Simon had 
departed and returned in new, strange 
clothes, might have been the courting, 
this the real thing. 

He left the tailors, called a taxi, and 
drove to the office. Brownlow was in. 





“What. is it, Mudd?” asked Brown- 
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low, as the latter was shown into his 
room. 


“Did you get my message, Mr. 
3rownlow ?” asked Mudd. 
“Ves.” 


“Oh, that’s all right,” said Mudd. “I 
just thought I’d call and ask. The mas- 
ter told me to send the message; he’s 
gone away for a bit. Wants a change, 
too. I think he’s been overworking 
lately, Mr. Brownlow.” 

“He’s always overworking,” said 
Brownlow. “I think he’s been suffer- 
ing from brain fag, Mudd. He’s very 
reticent about himself, but I’m glad he 
saw a doctor.” 

“Saw a doctor! 
me!” 

“Didn’t he? Well, he did—Doctor 
Oppenshaw, of Harley Street. This is 
between you and me. Try and make 
him rest more, Mudd.” 

“T will,” said Mudd. “He wants 
rest. I’ve been uneasy about him a 
long while. What’s the doctor’s num- 
ber in Harley Street, Mr. Brownlow?” 

“No. 100A,” said Brownlow, picking 
the number out of his marvelous mem- 
ory, “but don’t let Mr. Pettigrew know 
I told you. He’s very touchy about 
himself.” 

“T won't,” promised Mudd, as he 
went off. 

“Faithful 
Brownlow. 

The faithful old servitor got into a 
taxi. 

“No. 100A Harley Street,” said he 
to the driver. “Be quick and I'll give 
you an extra tuppence.” 

Oppenshaw was in. When he was 
informed ‘that Pettigrew’s servant had 
called to see him, he turned over a 
duchess he was busy with, gave her a 
harmless prescription, bowed her out, 
and rang the bell. 

Mudd was shown in. 

“T’ve come to ask ” began Mudd. 

“Sit down,” said Oppenshaw. 

“T’ve come to speak 


Why, he never told 


old servitor,” thought 
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“About your master. How is he?” 

“Well, I’ve come to ask you, sir. 
He’s at the Charing Cross Hotel at 
present.” 

“Has he gone there to live?” 

“Well, he’s there.” 

“IT saw him some time ago about 
the state of his health and, frankly, 
Mr. Mudd, it’s serious.” 





Simon broke in. 


“How much?” said he. 
said the conductor. 





“Tuppence,” 


Mudd nodded. 

“Tell me,” said Oppenshaw, “has he 
been buying new clothes?” 

“Heaps, no end,” said Mudd, “and 
such clothes! Things he’s never worn 
before.” 

“So! Well, it’s fortunate you found 
him. What is his conversation like? 
Have you talked to him much?” 
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“T haven’t seen him yet,” Mudd ex- 
plained. 

“Well, stay close to him, and be very 
careful. He is suffering from a form 
of mental upset. You must cross him 
as little as possible. Use persuasion, 
gentle persuasion. The thing will run 
its course. It mustn’t be suddenly 
checked.” 

“Is he mad?” asked the other. 

“No, but he is not himself—or rather 
he is himself—in a different way, but 
a sudden check might make him mad. 
You have heard of people walking in 
their sleep. Well, this is something 
akin to that. You know it is highly 
dangerous to awaken a sleepwalker sud- 
denly. Well, it’s just the same with 
Mr. Pettigrew. It might unbalance his 
mind for good.” 

“What am I to do?” 

‘Just keep watch on him.” 

“But suppose he don’t know me?” 

“He won’t know you, but if you are 
kind to him he will accept you into his 
environment, and then you will link on 
to his mental state.” 

“He’s out now, and God knows 
where, or doing what,” said Mudd, “but 
V’ll be on the watch for him coming in 
—if he ever comes.” 

“Oh, he’ll come home right enough.” 

“Is there any fear of those women 
getting hold of him?” asked Mudd, re- 
turning to his old dread. 

“That’s just what there is—every 
fear—but you must be very careful not 
to interpose your will violently. Get 
gently between, gently between. You 
understand me. Suggestion does a lot 
in these cases. Another thing: you 
must treat him as one treats a boy. 
You must imagine to yourself that your 
master is only twenty, for that, in truth, 
is what he is. He has.gone back to 
a younger state, or rather, a younger 
state has come to meet him, having lain 
dormant, just as a wisdom tooth lies 
dormant, then grows.” 


Found Himself 


“Oh, Lord!” said Mudd. “I never 
did think I’d live to see this day!” 

“Oh, it might be worse. From what 
I can make out of his youth, it was 
not a vicious one, only foolish. Had 
he been vicious when young, he might 
be terrible now.” 

“The first solicitor in London,’ said 
Mudd in a dreary voice. 

“Well, he’s not the first solicitor in 
London to make a fool of himself, nor 
will he be the last. Cheer up, and keep 
your eyes open and do your duty. No 
man can do more than that.” 

“Shall I send for you, doctor, if he 
gets worse?” 

“Well,” said Oppenshaw, “from what 
you tell me, he couldn’t be much worse. 
No, don’t bother to send—unless the 
thing took a different course and he 
were to become violent without rea- 
son. But that won’t happen, you can 
take my word for it.” 

Mudd departed. He walked all the 
way back to the Charing Cross Hotel, 
but instead of entering, he suddenly 
took a taxi, and returned to Charles 
Street. Here he packed some things 
in a hand bag and, having again given 
directions to Mrs. Jukes to lock up the 
plate, he told her he might be gone 
some time. 

“I’m going with the master on some 
law business,” said Mudd. ‘Make sure 
and bolt the front door—and lock up 
the plate.” 

It was the third or fourth time he 
had given her these instructions. 

“He’s out of his mind,” said Mrs. 
Jukes, as she watched him go. She 
wasn't far wrong. 

Mudd had been used to a rut, a rut 
forty years deep. His light and pleas- 
ant duties carried him easily through 
the day. Of evenings when Simon was 
dining out, he would join a social cir- 
cle in the private room of a highly 
respectable tavern close by, smoke his 
pipe, drink two hot gins, and depart for 
home at ten-thirty. When Simon was 
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in, he could smoke his pipe and read 
his paper in his own private room. He 
had five hundred pounds laid by in the 
bank—no stocks and shares for Mudd 
—and he would vary his evening amuse- 
ments by counting the toll of his money. 
It is easy to be seen that this jolt out 
of the rut was, literally, a jolt. 

At the Charing Cross Hotel he found 
the room allotted to him, deposited his 
things, and, disdaining the servant’s 
quarters, went out to a tavern to read 
the paper. He reckoned Simon might 
not return till late, and he reckoned 
right. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Madame Rossignol was a charming 
old lady of sixty, a production of France 
—no other country could have produced 
her. She lived in Duke Street, Leices- 
ter Square, supporting herself and her 
daughter Cerise by translating English 
books into French. Cerise did milli- 
nery. Madame combined absolute in- 
nocence with absolute instinct. She 
knew all about things. Her innocence 
was not ignorance; it was purity, rising 
above a knowledge of the world, and 
disdaining to look at evil. 

She was dreadfully poor. Her love 
for Cerise was like a disease, always 
preying upon her. Should she die, what 
would happen to Cerise? 

3ehold these together, clasped in each 
other’s arms. 

“Oh, mother!’ murmured the girl. 
“Ts he not good ?” 

“He is more than good,” said ma- 
dame. “Most surely the Bon Dieu sent 
him to be your guardian angel.” 

“Is he not charming?” went on Ce- 
rise, unlinking herself from the ma- 
ternal embrace and touching her hair 
into order again with a little laugh. “So 
different from the leaden-faced Eng- 
lish! So gay and yet so, so——” 

“There is a something—I do not 
know what—about him,” said.the old 
lady. “Something of romance. Is it 
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not like a little tale of Madame Perri- 
chon’s, or a little play by Monsieur 
Baree? Might he not just have come 
in as in one of those? You go out, lose 
your purse, are lost. I sit waiting for 
you at your nonreturn in this wilder- 
ness of London. You return, but not 
alone. With you comes the Marquis de 
Grandcourt, who bows and says: ‘Ma- 
dame, I return you your daughter. I 
ask in return your friendship. I am 
alone like you; let us then be friends.’ 
I reply: ‘Monsieur, you behold our 
poverty, but you cannot behold our 
hearts or the gratitude in my mind.’ 
What a little story!” 

“And how he laughed, and said: 
‘hang monee!’” cut in Cerise. “What 
means that ‘hang monee,’ maman? 
And how he pulled out all the gold 
pieces like a boy, saying: ‘I am rich!’ 
—just as a little boy might say: ‘I am 
rich! I am rich!’ No bourgeois could 
have done that without offending, with- 
out giving one a shiver of the skin.” 

“You have said it,” replied madame. 
“A little boy—a great and good man, yet 
a little boy. He is not in his first 
youth, but there are people like Pierre 
Pan who never lose youth. It jis so 
I have seen it.” 

“Simon Pettigrew,’ 
rise with a little laugh. 

A knock came at the door and a lit- 
tle maid of all work and down at heel, 
entered with a huge bouquet, one of 
those bouquets youth flings at prima 
donnas. 

Simon, after leaving the Rossignols, 
had struck a flower shop. This was 
the result. A piece of paper accom- 
panied the bouquet, and on the paper 
was written in a handwriting that hith- 
erto had only appeared on letters of 
business and documents of law, words: 
“From your Friend.” 

Simon, having struck the flower shop, 
might have struck a fruit shop and a 
bonnet shop, only that the joy of love 
—the love that comes at first sight, the 
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murmured Ce- 


















love of dreams—made him incapable of 
any more business, even the business of 
buying presents for his fascinator. 

It was now five o’clock and, pursuing 
his way west, he found Piccadilly. He 
passed girls without looking at them; 
he saw only the vision of Cerise. She 
led him as far as St. George’s Hospital, 
as if leading him away from the temp- 
tations of the west, but the gloomy 
prospect of Knightsbridge headed him 
off and, turning, he came back. Big 
houses, signs of wealth and prosperity, 
seemed to hold him in a charm, just 
as he was held by all things pretty, col- 
ored, or glittering. 

A glittering restaurant drew him in 
presently and here he had a jovial din- 
ner—all alone, it is true, but with plenty 
to look at. He had also a half bottle 
of champagne and a maraschino. 

He had already consumed during that 
day a cocktail, colored, two glasses of 
brandy and water, cold, and a half 
bottle of champagne. His ordinary 
consumption of alcohol was moderate 
—a glass of green-seal sherry at twelve, 
a half bottle of St. Estéphe at lunch, 
and a small whisky-and-soda at dinner, 
or, if dining out or with guests, a 
couple of glasses of Pommery. 

And to-day he had been drinking res- 
taurant champagne “tres sec” and two 
half bottles of it! The excess was be- 
ginning to tell. It told in the slight 
flush on his cheeks, which, strange to 
say, did not make him look younger; 
it told in the tip he gave the waiter, and 
in the way he put on his hat. He had 
bought a walking stick during his pere- 
grinations, a dandy stick with a tassel 
—the passing fashion had just come in 
—and with this under his arm he left 
the café in search of pleasures new. 

The West End was now ablaze and 
the theaters filling. Simon, like Poe’s 
man of the crowd, kept with the crowd. 
A blaze of lights attracted him as a 
lamp a moth. 

The “Pallaceum” 
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sucked him in. 
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Here, in a blue haze of tobacco smoke 
and to the tune of a band, he sat for 
a while watching the show, roaring with 
laughter at the comic turns, pleased 
with the conjuring business, and fasci- 
nated—despite Cerise—with the girl in 
tights who did acrobatic tricks, aided 
by two poodles and-a monkey. 

Then he found the bar, and there he 
stood, adding fuel to pleasure, his stick 
under his arm, his hat tilted back, a 
new cigar in his mouth and a smile on 
his face, a smile with a suggestion of 
fixity. Alas! If Cerise could have 
seen the Marquis de Grandcourt now— 
or was it madame who raised him to 
the peerage of France?—if she could 
have been by just to raise her eyebrows 
at him! Yet she was there, in a way, 
for the ladies of the foyer, who glanced 
ats-him not unkindly, taken perhaps by 
his bonhomie and smiling demeanor 
and atmosphere of wealth and enjoy- 
ment, found no response. Yet he found 
momentary acquaintances, of a sort. 
A couple of university men, up in town 
for a lark, seemed to find him part of 
the lark. They all drank together, ex- 
changed views, and then the university 
men vanished, giving place to a gentle- 
man in a very polished hat, with dia- 
mond studs, with a face like a hawk, 
who suggested “fizz,” a small bottle of 
which was consumed mostly by the 
hawk, who then vanished, leaving Si- 
mon to pay. 

Simon ordered another, paid for it, 
forgot it, and found himself in the en- 
trance hall, calling in a loud voice for 
a hansom. A taxi was procured for 
him and the door opened. He got in- 
side and said: 

“Wait a moment—one moment.” 

Then he began paying half crowns 
to the commissionaire who had opened 
the taxi door for him. “That’s for your 
trouble,” said Simon. “That's for your 
trouble. Where am I? Oh, yes! Shut 
that confounded door, will you? And 
tell the chap to drive on.” 
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“Where to, sir?” 

Oppenshaw would have been inter- 
ested in the fact that champagne beyond 
a certain amount had the effect of wak- 
ening Simon’s remote past. He 
answered : 

“Evans’.” 

Consultation outside. 

“Evansis—which Evansis? There 
ain’t no such ’otel—there ain’t no such 
bar. Ask him which Evansis.” 

“Which Evansis did you say, sir?” 
asked the commissionaire, putting his 
head in. “The driver don’t know which 
you mean. Where does it lay?” 

He got a chuck under the chin that 
nearly drove his head to the roof of 
the taxi. Then Simon’s head popped 
out of the window. It looked up and 
down the street. 

“Where’s that chap that put his head 
through the window?” asked Simon. 

A small crowd and a policeman drew 
round. 

“What is it, sir?” asked the police- 
man. 

Simon seemed calculating the dis- 
tance with a view to the bonneting of 
the inquirer. Then he seemed to find 
the distance too far. 

“Tell him to drive me to the Argyle 
Rooms,” said he. Then he vanished. 

Another council outside, the commis- 
sionaire presiding. 

“Take him to the Leicester ’Otel, 
Why, Lord bless me! The Argyle 
Rooms has been closed this forty years. 
Take him round about and let him have 
a snooze.” 

The taxi man started with the full 
intention of robbery, not by force but 
by strategy—robbery on the clock. It 
was not theater-turning-out time yet 
and he would have the chance of earn- 
ing a few dishonest shillings. He turned 
every corner he could, for every time a 
taxi turns a corner the “clock” in- 
creases in speed. He drove here and 
there but he never reached the Leices- 
ter ‘Otel, for in Full Moon Street, the 
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home of bishops and and earls, the noise 
inside the vehicle made him halt. He 
opened the door and Simon burst out, 
radiant with humor and now much 
steadier on his legs. 

“How much?” asked Simon, and 
then, without waiting for a_ reply, 
thrust half a handful of coppers and 
silver into the fist of the taxi man, hit 
him a slap on the top of his flat cap 
that made him see stars, and walked 
off. 

The man did not pursue. He was 
counting his takings, eleven and five- 
pence, no less. 

“Crazy,” said he; then he started his 
engine and went off, utterly unconscious 
of the fact that he had entertained and 
driven something worthy to be pre- 
served in the British Museum, a real 
live reveler of the sixties. 

The full moon was shining on Full 
Moon Street, an old street that still 
preserves in front of its houses the 
sockets for the torches of the linkmen. 
It does not require much imagination to 
see phantom sedan chairs in Full Moon 
Street on a night like this, or the watch- 
man on his rounds, and to-night the old 
street, if old streets have memories, 
must surely have stirred in its dreams, 
for, as Simon went on his way, the 
night began suddenly to be filled with 
catcalls. 

A lady, airing a Pom, whisked her 
treasure into the house as Simon 
passed and shut the door with a bang, 
such a bang that the knocker gave a 
jump and Simon a hint. Ten yards 
farther on he went up a step, paused 
before a hall door that in daylight 
would have been green, and took the 
knocker. 

Just a few turns of his wrist and the 
knocker was his, a_ glorious brass 


knocker, weighing half a pound. No 
other young man in London that night 
could have done the business like that 
or shown such dexterity in an art, lost 
as the art of pinchbeck-making. 
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He Collected two more knockers in 
that street, retaining only one as a 
trophy. He threw the others into an 
area, pulled the house doorbell vio- 
lently, and ran. 

In Berkley Square he was just be- 
ginning to deal with another knocker 
when the door opened on an elderly 
woman of the housekeeper type and 
a dachshund. 

“What do you want?” asked the 
housekeeper. 

“Does the Duke of Miccacbriah live 
here?” hiccuped Simon. 

“No, sir, he does not.” 

“Sorry—sorry—sorry,” said Simon. 
“My mistake—entirely my mistake— 
very sorry to trouble you, indeed. What 
a pretty little dog! What’s his name?” 

He was entirely affable now and for- 
getful of knockers, wishing to strike 
up a friendhsip, a desire unshared, evi- 
dently, by the lady. 

“T think you had better go away,” 
said she, recognizing a gentleman and 
mourning the fact. 

He considered this proposition deeply 
for a moment. 

“That’s all very well,” said he, “but 
where am I to go, that’s the question.” 

“You had better go home.” 

This seemed to irritate him slightly. 

“[’m not going home—this time of 
night! Not likely.” He began to de- 
scend the steps, as if to get away from 
admonition. “Not me! You can go 
home yourself.” 

Off he went. He walked three times 
round Berkeley Square. He met a 
constable, inquired where that street 
ended and when, found sympathy in 
return for half crowns, and was moth- 
ered into a straighter street. Halfway 
down the straighter street, he remem- 
bered he hadn’t shown the sympathetic 
constable his door knocker, but the po- 
liceman, fortunately, had passed out of 
sight. 

Then he stood for a while, remember- 
ing Cerise. Her vision had suddenly 


The Man Who Found Himself 







appeared before him. 


It threw him 
into deep melancholy, profound mel- 
ancholy. He went on till the lights and 
noise of Piccadilly restored him. Then, 
farther on, he entered a flaming door- 
way through which came the music of 
a band. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On the morning of the fourth of 
May, the same morning on which Si- 
mon had broken like a butterfly from 
his chrysalis of long molded custom 
and stiff routine, Mr. Bobby Ravenshaw, 
nephew and only relative of Simon Pet- 
tigrew, awoke in his chambers in Carl- 
ton Mansions, Piccadilly, yawned, rang 
for his tea, and, picking up the book 
he had put beside him on dropping to 
sleep, began to read. 

The book was “Monte Cristo.” Now, 
Carlton Mansions, Piccadilly, sounds a 
very grand address, and, as a matter of 
fact, it is a grand address, but the ad- 
dress is grander than the place. For one 
thing it is not in Piccadilly. The ap- 
proach is up a dubious side street; the 
word Carlton bears little relationship to 
it nor the word “mansions,” and the 
rents are moderate. Downstairs there 
is a restaurant and a lounge with cosy 
corners. 

People take chambers in Carlton 
Mansions and vanish. The fact is 
never reported to the Society of Psy- 
chical Research, the levitation being 
always accountable for by solid rea- 
sons. To stop them from vanishing be- 
fore their rent is paid they have to 
pay their rent in advance. No credit 
is given under any circumstances. This 
seems hard, yet there are compensating 
advantages that the rent is low, the 
service good, and the address taking. 

3obby Ravenshaw had chosen to live 
in Cariton Mansions because it was 
the cheapest place he could id near 
the gayest place in town. Bobby was 
an orphan, an Oxford man, without a 
degree, and with a taste for literature 
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and fine clothes. He was absolutely 
irresponsible. Five hundred a year, de- 
rived from a relative, of whose only 
sister he was the son, and an instinct 
for bridge that was worth another two 
hundred and fifty, supported Bobby in 
a sort of lame way, assisted by friends, 
confiding tailors, and bootmakers, and 
a genial money lender who was also 
a cigar merchant. 

Bobby had started in life a year or 
two before with cleverness of no mean 
order and the backing of money, but 
Fate had dealt him out two bad cards: 
a nature that was charming and irre- 
sponsible, and good looks. Girls wor- 
shiped Bobby, and if his talents had 
only cast him on the stage, their worship 
might have helped. As it was, it hin- 
dered, for Bobby was a literary man, 
and no girl has ever bought a book on 
the strength of the good looks of the 
author. 

His tea having arrived, Bobby drank 
it, finished the chapter in ‘Monte 
Cristo,” and: then rose and dressed. He 
was leaving Carlton Mansions that day 
for the very good reason that, if he 
wished to stay beyond twelve o'clock, 
he would have to pay a month’s rent 
in advance, and he only had thirty shil- 
lings. 

The rich relative had “foreclosed.” 
That was Bobby’s impression, a month 
ago. For a month Bobby had watched 
the sands running down, no more money 
to come in and all the time money run- 
ning out. Absolutely unalarmed, and 
only noticing the fact as he might have 
noticed a change in the weather, he had 
made no provision, trusting to chance, 
to bridge that betrayed him, and to 
friends. Literature could not help. 
He had got into a wrong groove as far 
as money-making went. Fine little ar- 
ticles for literary papers of limited 
circulation and a really cultivated taste 
are not the immediate means to financial 
support in a world that devours its 
fictional literature like ham sandwiches, 


forgotten as soon as eaten. Only fic- 
tional literature. pays. 

He was thinking more of “Monte 
Cristo”*than of his own position as he 
dressed. The fact that he had to look 
out for other rooms worried him as an 
uncomfortable business to be per- 
formed, but not much. If he couldn’t 
get other rooms that day he could al- 
ways stay with Tozer. Tozer was an 
Oxford man with chambers in the Al- 
bany—chambers always open to Bobby 
at any hour—a sure stand-by in trouble. 

Having dressed, Bobby took his hat 
and stick and the sovereign and half- 
sovereign lying on the mantel, tipped the 
servant the half-sovereign, and ordered 
that his things should be packed and his 
luggage taken to the office to be left 
till he called for it. 

“I’m going to the country,” said 
Bobby, “and I'll send my address for 
letters to be forwarded.” 

He called first at the Albany. 

Tozer, the son of a big, defunct Man- 
chester cotton merchant, was a man of 
some twenty-three years, red haired, 
with a taste for the good things of life, 
a taste for boxing, a taste for music, 
and a hard common sense that never 
deserted him even in his gayest and 
most frivolous moods. His chambers 
were newly furnished. The walls of 
the sitting room were adorned with old 
prints. Boxing gloves and single sticks 
hinted of themselves, and a violoncello 
stood in the corner. 

He was at breakfast when Bobby ar- 
rived. Tozer rang for another cup and 
plate. 

“Tozer,” said Bobby, “I’m bust.” 

‘‘Aren’t surprised to hear it,” replied 
Tozer. “Try these kippers.” 

“One single sovereign in the world, 
my boy, and I’m hunting for new 
rooms.” 

“What’s the matter with your old 
rooms? Have they kicked you out?” 

Bobby explained. 

“Good Lord!” said Tozer. “You've 

















cut the ground from under your feet, 
staying at a place like that.” 

“It’s not all my fault; it’s my rela- 
tive. I always boasted to him that I 
paid my rent in advance. He took it as 
a sign of wisdom.” 

“What made him go back on you?” 

“A girl.” 

“Which way?” 

“Well, it was this way. I was stay- 
ing with the Huntingdons— you know, 
the Warwickshire lot.” 

“T know—bridge-and-brandy crowd.” 

“Oh, they’re all right. Well, I was 
staying with them when I met her.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Alice Carruthers.” 

“Heave ahead.” 


Simon had struck a flower shop. 





This was the result. 


She hadn’t a 


“T got engaged to her. 
penny.” 

“Just like you.” 

“And her people haven’t a penny, and 
I wrote, like a fool, telling the relative. 

_He gave me the option of cutting her 

off or being cut off. It seems her peo- 
ple were the real obstacle. He wrote 
quite libelous things about them. I re- 
fused to give her up.” 

“Of course.” 

“And he cut me off. Well, the funny 
thing was she cut me off a week later, 
and she’s engaged now to a chap called 
Harkness.” 

“Well, why don’t you tell the relative 
and make it up?” 


“Tell him she’d fired me! Besides, 
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it’s no use. He'd just go on to other 
things—what he calls ‘extravagance’ 
and ‘irresponsibilities’.” 

“TI see.” 

“That’s just how it is.” 

“Look here, Bobby,” said Tozer, 
“you've just got to cut all this nonsense 
and get to work. You’ve been making 
a fool of yourself.” 

“T have,” said Bobby, helping himself 
to marmalade. 

“There’s no use saying ‘I have’ and 
then forgetting. I know you. You're 
a good sort, Bobby, but you’re in the 
wrong set. You couldn't keep the pace. 
You’ve loads of cleverness and you're 
going to rot. Work!” 

“How?” 

“Write,” said Tozer, who believed in 
Bobby and hated to see him going to 
waste. “Write! I’ve always been urg- 
ing you to settle down and write.” 

“J made five pounds ten last year 
writing,” said Bobby. 

“I know—articles on old French 
poetry and so on. You’ve got to write 
fiction. You can do it. That little 
story you wrote for Tillson’s was rip- 
ping.” 

“The devil of it is,” said Bobby, “I 
can’t find plots. I can write all right 
if I only have something to write about, 
but I can’t find plots.” 

“That’s rubbish, and pure laziness. 
Can’t find plots, with your experience 
of London and life! You’ve got to find 
plots, and find them sharp. It’s the 
only trade open to you, you can do it, 
and it pays. Now look here, B. R., I'll 
finance you.” 

“Thanks awfully,” said Bobby, help- 
ing himself to a cigarette. 

“Reserve your thanks. I’m not go- 
ing to finance a slacker, which you are 
at present, but a hard-working literary 
man, which you will be when I have 
done with you. I'll give you a room 
here on the strict conditions that you 
keep early hours five days a week 14 

“Yes.” 
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“That you give up bridge——” 

“Yes.” 

“And fooling after girls P 

“yes, 

“And this day set out and find a 
plot for a good, honest, payable piece 
of fiction, novel length. I’m not going 
to let you off with short-story writing.” 

“Vee,” 

“I know a good publisher, and I'll 
assure you that the thing shall be pub- 
lished in the best form, that I will back 
the advertising and pushing—see ?—and 
I'll promise you that, however the thing 
turns out, you shall have two hundred 
pounds. You will get all profits if it 
is a success, understand me?” 

a 

“You shall have five pounds a week 
pocket money while you are writing, 
to be repaid out of profits if the profits 
exceed two hundred, not to be repaid 
if they don’t.” 

“T don’t like taking money for noth- 
ing,” said Bobby. 

“You won't get it, except for hard 
work. Besides, it’s for my amusement 
and interest. I believe in you and I 
want to see my belief justified. You 
need never bother about taking money 
from me. First, I have plenty. Sec- 
ondly, I never give it without a quid 
pro quo—the trading instinct is too 
strong in me.” 

“Well,” said Bobby, “it’s jolly good 
of you, and I'll pay you the lot back, 


if———” 





Tozer, lighting a cigarette, flung tthe 
match down impatiently. 

“Tf! You'll do nothing if you begin 
with an ‘if... Now make up your mind 
quick without any ‘ifs.’ Will you, or 
won’t your” 

“T will!” said Bobby, suddenly catch- 
ing on to the idea and taking fire. “I 
believe I can do it if os 





“Tf!? shouted Tozer. 

“I will doit! Ill finda plot. I'l! dig 
in my brains right away. 
round.” 


Tl hunt 























“Off with you, then,” said Tozer, 
“and send your luggage here and come 
back to-night with your plot. You can 
work in your bedroom and you can have 
all your meals here—I forgot to in- 
clude that. Now I’na going to have a 
tune on the cello.” 

Bobby departed with a light heart. 
His position, before calling on Tozer, 
had really begun to weigh on him. 
Tozer had given him even more than 
the promise of financial support, he 
had given him the backing of his com- 
mon sense. He had “jawed” him, mildly. 
and Bobby felt all the better for it. It 
was like a tonic. His high spirits, as 
he descended the stairs, increased with 
every step taken. 

Bobby was no sponge. Bridge and 
the relative had kept him going and 
he had always managed to meet his 
debts, somehow, with the exception per- 
haps of a tradesman or two. He would 
not have taken this favor from any 
other man but Tozer, and perhaps not 
even from Tozer had it not been ac- 
companied by the “jawing.” 

So he set out, light of heart, young, 
good looking, well dressed, yet with 
only a sovereign, to hunt through the 
summer landscape of London for the 
plot for a novel. Why, he himself was 
the plot for a novel, or at least the be- 
ginning of one, had he known! 

He did not, but he had an intimate 
knowledge of Tozer’s fictional procliv- 
ities and a fine understanding of ex- 
actly what Tozer wanted. Bones-ribs- 
and-vertebrae construction—or in other 
words, story. Tozer could not be 
fubbed off with fine writing, with long, 
introspective chapters dealing with the 
boyhood of the author, with sham psy- 
chology masquerading as romance; nor, 
indeed, could Bobby have supplied the 
two latter features. Tozer wanted ac- 
tion, people moving on their feet under 
the dominion of the author’s purpose, 
through situations, toward a definite 
goal, 
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Out in Vigo Street, and despite the 
aura of inspiration around the Bodley 
Head, Bobby’s high spirits came slightly 
under eclipse. It all at once seemed to 
him that he had undertaken a task. In 
Cork Street, as he stood for a moment 
looking at the rare editions exposed in 
the windows, this feeling grew and put 
on horns. 

A task to Bobby meant a thing dis- 
agreeable to do, and the elegant vo!- 
umes of minor poets, copies of the yel- 
low books, and vellum-bound editions 
of belles lettres were saying to him: 
“You've got to write a novel, my boy, 
# good Mudie novel; the sort of novel 
the Tozers of life will pay for. No 
slight essays written with the little fin- 
ger turned up! No modern verses like 
your ‘Harmonies and Discords’ that 
cost you twenty-five pounds to pro- 
duce and which sold sixteen copies of 
itself, according to last returns. You 
have got to be the harmonious black- 
smith now, get into your apron, get 
under your spreading chestnut tree, and 
produce.” 

In Bond Street, Bobby met Lord 
Billy Tottenham, a fellow Oxonian, 
who met his death in a mudhole hunt- 
ing in Flanders the other year. Lord 
silly had a boyish, smug, but immovable 
face, adorned with a_ tortoise-shell- 
rimmed eyeglass. 

“Hello, Bobby,” said Billy. 

“Hello, Billy,” said Bobby. 

“What’s wrong with you?” asked 
Billy. 

“Broke to the world, my dear chap.” 

“What was the horse?” asked Billy. 

“*Twasn't a horse—a girl, mostly.” 

“Well, you’re not the first chap that’s 
been broke by a girl,” said Billy. “But 
it might have been worse. Walk along 
a bit.” 

“How so?” 
“She might have married you.” 
“Maybe. But the worst of it is I’ve 


got to work—tuck up my sleeves and 
work,” 
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“What at?” 

“Novel writing.” 

“Well, that’s easy enough,” said 
Billy cheerfully. “You can easy get 
some literary cove to do the writing and 
stick your name to it, and we'll all buy 
your books, my boy, we'll all buy your 
books. Not that I ever read books 
much, but I’ll buy ’em if you write 
’em. Come into Jubber’s.” 

Arm in arm they entered Long’s 
Hotel, where Billy resided, and over a 
mutual whisky-and-soda they forgot 
books and discussed horses. They 
lunched together and discussed dogs, 
girls, and mutual friends. It was like 
old times again, but over the liqueurs 
and over the cigarette smoke there sud- 
denly appeared to Bobby the vision of 
Tozer. He said good-by to the affluent 
one and departed. “I’ve got to work,” 
said he. 

His momentary lapse from the direc- 
tion of the target only served to pull 
him together, and_it seemed, now, as 
though the luncheon and the lapse had 
made things easier. He told himself 
that if he hadn’t brains enough to scare 
up some sort of plot for a six-shilling 
novel, he had better drown himself. 
If he couldn’t do what hundreds of 
people with half of his knowledge of 
the world and ability were doing, he 
would be a mug of the very first water. 

If anything depressed him it was the 
horrible and futile assurance of Billy 
that “his friends would buy his books.” 
He went to Carlton Mansions and or- 
dered his luggage sent to the Albany, 
then he changed his sovereign and 
bought a cigar. An omnibus gave him 
an inspiration. He would get on top 
of an omnibus and in that cool and airy 
position do a bit of thinking. 

It was not an original idea—he had 
read or heard of a famous author who 
thought out his plots on the tops of 
omnibuses—but it was an idea. He 
clambered on to the top of an eastward- 
going bus and, behind a fat lady with 


bugles on her bonnet, tried to compose 
his mind, 

Why not make a story about—Billy? 
People liked reading of the aristocracy, 
and Billy was a character in his way 
and had many stories attached to him, 
He could start the book grandly, 
simply out of remembered visions of 
Lord William Tottenham in his gayest 
moods— L.W.T. emptying bottles of 
cliquot into a grand piano at Oxford. 
Oxford! Oh, grander and grander! 
The book should begin at Oxford with 
a fresh and vigorous picture of uni- 
versity life. Tozer would come in and 
a host of others. Then, after Oxford 
—ah, there was the rub! The story 
that had begun so brightly suddenly 
ceased. A character and a situation do 
not make a story. 

They had reached the bank—as if 
by derision. He got off the omnibus 
and got on a westbound one harking 
back to the land he knew. He remem- 
bered the expression “racking one’s 
brains to find a plot.” He knew the 
meaning of it now. 

At Piccadilly Circus, where all things 
meet, a lanky, wild-looking, red-haired 
girl in a picture hat and a fit of abstrac- 
tion—that was the impression she gave 
—caught his eye. In a moment he was 
after her. 

Here was salvation—Julia Delyse, 
the last ‘“‘catch-on,” whose books were 
selling by the hundred thousand. He 
had met her at the “Three Arts” Ball 
and once since. She had called him 
Bobby the second time. He had flirted 
with her, as he flirted with everything 
with skirts on, and forgotten her. She 
was very modern—modern enough to 
raise the hair on a grandmother’s scalp. 
Her looks were to match. 

“Hello, Bobby,” said Julia. 

“You are just the person I want to 
see,” said Bobby. 

“How’s that?” said Julia. 

“I’m in a fix. I’ve got to write a 
novel,” 
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“What's the hurry?” asked Julia. 
“Money,” said Bobby. 

“Make money ?” 

“Yes.” 

“If you write for money, you're 
lost,” said Julia. 

“I’m lost anyway,” replied Bobby. 
“Where are you going to?” 

“Home—my flat’s close by. 
and have some tea.” 

“T don’t mind. Well, now see here, 
I’ve got to do it and I can’t find any- 
thing to write about.” 

“With all London before you?” 

“T know, but when I start to think, 
it all gets behind me. I want you to 
start me with some idea. You're full 
of ideas and you know the ropes.” 

They had reached the flat and the 
lady with ideas ushered him in. She 
offered cigarettes, lit one herself, and 
tea was brought in. Then the hypnot- 
ism began. 

The fact that she was a “famous 
authoress” would not have mattered a 
button to Bobby yesterday. To-day, on 
his new, strange road, it lent her a fasci- 
nation that completed the fascination 
of her wondrous eyes. I know, they 
seemed wild in the street, but when she 
looked at one intensively they were 
wonderful! Plots were forgotten, and 
in the twilight Bobby’s full, musical 
voice might have been heard discussing 
literature—with long pauses. 

“Dear old thing, is that cushion 
comfy? Oh, bother the girl and the tea 
things! I just put your head so 

He had been hooked twenty times by 
girls and pulled off the hook by parents, 
or been thrown back by the fisher- 
woman on inspecting his bank balance, 
but he had never been hooked like this 
before; for Julia had no parents to 
speak of, she was above bank balances, 
and her grip was of iron where passion 
and publishers were concerned. Her 
publishers could have told you that by 
the way she gripped her rights when 
they tried to cheat her of them, for, 
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despite her wondrous eyes and wild air 
and the fact that she was a genius, she 
was practical as well as tenacious in 
hold. 

Then, at the end of the séance, Bobby 
found himself leaving the flat a semi- 
tied-up man. He couldn’t remember 
whether he had proposed to her or she 
to him, or whether either of them had 
proposed or actually accepted, but there 
was a tie between them—a tie slight 
enough and not binding in any court; 
less an engagement than an attachment 
formed, so he told himself. 

He remembered in the street, how- 
ever, that a tie between him and an 
authoress was not what Tozer wanted. 
He had received no plot, or even a 
literary hint. Had he retained his clear 
senses during the séance, and had he 
possessed a knowledge of Julia Delyse’s 
brilliant and cynical books, he might 
have wondered where the brilliancy and 
cynicism came from. In love, Julia was 
absolutely unliterary and a bit heavy— 
clinging, as it were. 

The momentary idea of running back 
to ask for the forgotten plot as for 
a hat left behind, was dispelled by this 
sudden feeling that she was heavy. 
Under the fascination of her eyes and 
in that weird room, she had seemed 
light. In St. James’ Street, where he 
now was, she seemed heavy. And he 
would have to go on with the attach- 
ment for a while or be a brute. That 
recognition, with the remembrance of 
Tozer in his hands and a recognition 
of his failure in his search for the one 
essential thing, depressed him fora 
moment. Then he determined to for- 
get about everything and go and have 
dinner. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Bobby left the matter in the hands 
of blind chance—or fate, if you like 
it better, for it was fated that Bobby 
should find that day the thing he was 
in search of. 
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He dined at a little club he patronized 
in a street off St. James’ Street, met a 
friend name Foulkes, and adjourned to 
the Alhambra, Foulkes insisting on do- 
ing all the paying. 

They left the Alhambra at half past 
ten. 

“T must be getting back to the 
Albany,” said Bobby. “I’m sharing 
rooms with a chap and he’s an early 
bird.” 

“Oh, let him wait,” said Foulkes. 
“Come along for ten minutes to the 
Stage Club.” 


They went to the Stage Club. Then, 


the place being empty and little amuse- 
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“Look at that 
No, it’s 
It is, though! In a 
straw hat!” 


“Good Lord!” said Bobby. 
chap at the bar! Uncle Simon! 


not! It cant be! 


ment to be found there, they departed, 
Foulkes declaring his determination to 
see Bobby part of the way home. 

Passing a large entrance hall blazing 
with light and filled with the noise of 
a distant band, Foulkes stopped. 

“Come in here for a moment,” said 
he. In they went. 

The place was gay, very gay. Little 
marble-topped tables stood about, 
French waiters running from table to 
table and serving guests—ladies and 
gentlemen. At a long, glittering bar 
many men were standing, and a red 
Hungarian band was discoursing scar- 
let music. 














Foulkes took a table and ordered re- 
freshment. The place was horrid. One 
could not tell exactly what there was 
about it that went counter to all the 
finer feelings and the sense of home, 
simplicity, and happiness. Bobby, 
rather depressed, felt this, but Foulkes, 
a man of tougher fiber, seemed quite 
happy. 

“What ails you, Ravenshaw? 
Foulkes. 

“Nothing,” said Bobby. “No, I won’t 
have any more to drink. I’ve work to 
do——” Then he stopped and stared 
before him with eyes wide. 

“What is it now?” asked Foulkes. 

“Good Lord!” said Bobby. ‘Look at 
that chap at the bar!” 

“Which one?” 

“The one with the straw hat on the 
back of his head. It can’t be—but it 
is—it’s the relative!” 

“The one you told me of that fired 
you out and cut you off with a shil- 


” asked 


ling ?” 

“Yes. Uncle Simon. No, it’s not! 
It can’t be! It is, though. In a straw 
hat!’ 


“And squiffy,” said Foulkes. 

3obby got up and, leaving the other, 
strolled to the bar casually. The man 
at the bar was toying with a glass of 
soda water supplied to him on suffer- 
ance. Bobby got close to him. Yes, 
that was the right hand with the white 
scar, got when a young man “hunting,” 
and the seal ring. 

The last time Bobby had met uncle 
Simon was in the office in Old Ser- 
geant’s Inn. Uncle Simon, seated at 
his desk-table with his back to the big 
safe, had been in bitter mood, not angry 
but stern. Bobby, seated before him, 
hat in hand, had offered no apologies 
or exculpations for his conduct with 
girls, for his stupid engagement, for 
his idleness. He had many bad faults 
but he never denied them, nor did he 
seek to minimize them by explanations 
and lies. 
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“I tried to float you,” uncle Simon 
had said, as though Bobby were a com- 
pany. “I have failed. Well, I have 
done my duty, and I clearly see that I 
will not be doing my duty by continuing 
as I have done. The allowance I have 
made you is ended. You will now have 
to swim for yourself. I should never 
have put money in your hands, I quite 
see that.” 

“I can make my own living,” said 
Bobby. “I am not without gratitude for 
what you have done.” 

“And a nice way you have shown 


your gratitude,” said the other, ‘tang- 
ling yourself like that, gaming, fre- 
quenting bars!” 

So the interview had ended. “Fre- 


quenting bars!” 

“Uncle Simon!” said Bobby nerv- 
ously, touching the other on the arm. 

Uncle Simon swung slewly round. 
Bobby might have been King Canute 
for all uncle Simon knew. He had got 
beyond the stage where the word 
“uncle” from a stranger would have 
aroused ire or surprise. 


“H’are you?” said Simon. “Have a 
drink.” 
Yes, it was uncle Simon, _ right 


enough, and Bobby in all his life had 
never received such a shock as that 
which came to him now with the full 
recognition of the fact. St Paul’s 
Cathedral turned into a gambling shop, 
the Bishop of London dressed as a 
clown, would have been nothing to this. 
He was horrified. He came to the swift 
conclusion that uncle Simon had come 
to smash, somehow, and gone mad. A 
vague idea flew through his mind that 
his respected relative was dressed like 
this as a disguise to avoid creditors, but 
he had sense enough not to ask ques- 
tions. 

“T don’t mind,” said he. 
a small soda.” 

“Small grandmother!” said the other. 
Then, nodding to the bartender, 
“*Nother, same as mine.” 


“T’ll have 
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“What have you been doing?” asked 
Bobby vaguely, as he took the glass. 

“Roun’ the town—roun’ the town,” 
replied the other. “Gl’d to meet you. 
What’ve you been doin’ ?” 

“Oh, I’ve just been going round the 
town.” 

“Roun’ the town, that’s the way— 
roun’ the town,” replied the other. 
“Roun’ an’ roun’ and roun’ the town.” 

Foulkes broke into this intellectual 
discussion. “I’m off,” said he. 

“Stay a minit,” said uncle Simon. 
“Wat’ll you have?” 

“Nothing, thanks,” said Foulkes. 

“Come on,” said Bobby, taking the 
arm of his relative. 

“W’ere to?” asked the other, hanging 
back slightly. 

“Oh, we'll go round the town—round 
and round. Come .on.” Then to 
Foulkes, “Get a taxi, quick.” 

Foulkes vanished toward the door. 

Then, Simon falling in with the 
“round the town” idea, the pair 
threaded their way, arm in arm, be- 
tween the tables, the cynosure of all 
eyes, Simon exhibiting a disposition to 
stop and chat with seated and absolute 
strangers, Bobby perspiring and blush- 
ing. All the lectures on fast living he 
had ever endured were nothing to this. 
The shame of folly, for the first time 
in his life, appeared definitely before 
him, and the relief of the street and the 
waiting taxi were beyond words. 

“No. 12 King Charles Street, West- 
minster,” said Bobby to the driver. 

Uncle Simon’s head and bust ap- 
peared at the door of the vehicle, the 
address given by Bobby seeming to have 
paralyzed the round-the-town idea in 
his mind. 

“Ch’ing Cross Hotel,” said he. 
“Wach you mean given wrong address? 
I’m staying Ch’ing Cross Hotel.” 

“Well, let’s go to Charles Street 
first,” agreed Bobby. 

“No—Ch’ing Cross Hotel—luggage 
waitin’ there.” 


Bobby paused. Could it be possible 
that this was the truth? It couldn’t 
be stranger than the truth before him. 

“All right,” said he. “Charing Cross 
Hotel, driver.” 

He said good-by to Foulkes, got in, 
and shut the door. 

Uncle Simon seemed asleep. 

The Charing Cross Hotel was only 
a very short distance away and when 
they got there, Bobby, leaving the sleep- 
ing one undisturbed, hopped out to 
make inquiries as to whether a Mr. 
Pettigrew was staying there; if not he 
could go on to Charles Street. 

In the hall he found the night porter 
and Mudd. 

“Good heavens, Mr. Robert! What 
are you doing here?” said Mudd. 

30obby took Mudd aside. 

“What’s the matter with my uncle, 
Mudd?” asked Bobby in a tragic half 
whisper. 

“Matter!” said Mudd, wildly 
alarmed. ‘“What’s he been a-doing of ?” 

“I’ve got him in a cab outside,” said 
Bobby. 

“Oh, thank God!” said Mudd. “He’s 
not hurt, is he?” 

“No, only three sheets in the wind.” 

Mudd broke away for the door, fol- 
lowed by the other. Simon was still 
asleep. They got him out and between 
them brought him in, Bobby paying the 
fare with the last of his sovereign. 

Arrived at the room, Mudd turned 
on the electric light and they got the 
traveler to bed. Preliminary to folding 
his coat, Mudd, searching in the pockets, 
found a brass door knocker. “Good 
Lord!” he murmured, “he’s been a 
takin’ of knockers.” 

He hid the knocker in a drawer and 
proceeded. Two pounds ten was all 
the money to be found in the clothes. 
Also, by some miracle, Simon had re- 
tained his watch and chain. 

Bobby was astonished at Simon’s pa- 
jamas, taken out of a drawer by Mudd 
—blue-and-yellow striped silk, no less. 
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“He'll be all right now, and I’ll have 
another look at him,’ said Mudd. 
“Come down, Mr. Robert.” 

“Mudd,” said Bobby, when they were 
in the. hall again, “what is it?” 

“He’s gone,” said Mudd, “gone in 
the head.” 

“Mad?” 

“No, not mad. It’s a tempofary abro- 
gation—one of them new diseases, the 
doctor says. It’s his youth come back 
on him, grown like a wisdom tooth. 
Yesterday he was as right as you or 
me, this morning he started off for the 
office as right as myself. It must have 
struck him sudden. Same thing hap- 
pened last year and he got over it. It 
took a month, though.” 

“Good heavens!” said Bobby. “I met 
him in a bar, by chance. If he’s going 
on like this for a month, you'll have 
your work cut out for you, Mudd.” 

“There’s no name to it,” said Mudd. 
“Mr. Robert, this has to be kept close 
in the family and away from the office. 
You've got to help with him.” 

“T’ll do my best,” said Bobby unen- 
thusiastically, “but, hang it, Mudd, I’ve 
got my living to make now! I’ve got 
no time to hang about bars and places, 
and if to-night’s a sample r 

“We've got to get him away to the 
country or somewhere,” said Mudd, 
“else it means ruin to the business and 
Lord knows what all! It’s got to be 
done, Mr. Robert, and you’ve got to 
help, being the only relative.” 

“Couldn’t that doctor man take care 
of him?” 

“Not he,” said Mudd. “He’s given 
me instructions. The master is just 
to be let alone, in reason. Any thwart- 
ing or checking might send him clean 
off. He’s got to be led, not driven.” 

Bobby whistled softly and between 
his teeth. He couldn’t desert uncle Si- 
mon. He never remembered that uncle 
Simon had deserted him for just such 
conduct or even less, for Bobby, stupid 
as he was, had rarely descended to the 
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position he had found uncle Simon in 
a little while ago. Bobby was young, 
generous, forgetful, so the fact that the 
relative had deserted him and cut him 
off with a shilling never occurred to 
his open soul at this critical moment. 

Uncle Simon had to be looked after. 
He felt the truth of Mudd’s words 
about the office. If this thing were 
known it would knock the business to 
pieces. Bobby was no fool, and he 
knew something of Simon’s responsibil- 
ities; he administered estates, he had 
charge of trust money, he was the most 
respected solicitor in London. Heav- 
ens! If this were known, what a rab- 
bit run for frightened clients Old Ser- 
geant’s Inn would become within 
twenty-four hours! 

Then again, Bobby was a Ravenshaw. 
The Ravenshaws were much above the 
Pettigrews. The Ravenshaws were a 
proud race, and the old admiral, 
Bobby’s father, who lost all his money 
in Patagonian bonds, was the proudest 
of the lot and he had handed his pride 
to his-son. 

Yes, leaving even the office aside, 
uncle Simon must be looked after. 
Now, if uncle Simon had been a luna- 
tic, the task would have been abominable 
but simple. But a man who had sud- 
denly developed extraordinary youth, 
yet was, so the doctor said, sane, a man 
who must be just humored and led, 
was a worse proposition. 

Playing bear leader to a young fool 
was an entirely different thing from 
being a young fool oneself. Even his 
experience of an hour ago told Bobby 
this. That short experience was his 
first sharp lesson in the disgustingness 


of folly. He shied at the prospect of 
going on with the task. But uncle Si- 
mon must be looked after. Bobby 


couldn’t get over or under that fence. 

“Well, I'll do what I can,” said he. 
“T’ll come round to-morrow morning. 
But see here, Mudd, where does he get 
his money from?” 
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“He’s got ten thousand~-pounds hid 
somewhere,” said Mudd. 

“Ten thousand what?” 

“Pounds. Ten thousand pounds hid 
somewhere. The doctor told me he had 
it. He drew the same last year and 
spent five in a month.” 

“Five pounds!” 

“Five thousand, Mr. Robert.” 

“Five thousand in a month! I say, 
this is serious, Mudd.” 

“Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” said Mudd. 
“Don’t tell me—I know. And me, I’ve 
been working forty years for five hun- 
dred!” 

“He couldn’t have taken it out with 
him to-day, do you think?” 

“No, Mr. Robert, I don’t think he’s 
as far gone as that. He’s always been 
pretty close with his money and close- 
ness sticks, abrogation or no abrogation, 
but it’s not the money I’m worritin’ so 
much about as the women.” 

“\Vhat women?” 

“Them that’s always looking out for 
such as he.” 

“Well, we must coosh them off,” said 
Bobby. 

“You'll be here in the morning, Mr. 
Robert ?” 

“Yes, I'll be here. Meanwhile keep 
an eye on him.” 

“Oh, I'll keep an eye on him,” said 
Mudd. 

Then the yawning night porter saw 
this weird conference close, Mudd go- 
ing off upstairs and Bobby departing, 
a soberer and wiser young man even 
than when he had entered. 

It was late when Bobby reached the 
Albany. Tozer was sitting up, reading 
a book on counterpoint. 

“Well, what luck?” asked Tozer, 
pleased at the otker’s sobriety. 

“T’ve found a plot,” said Bobby. “At 
least, the middle of one—but it’s tipsy.” 

“Tipsy ?” 

“Tt’s my—Tozer, this is a dead se- 
cret between you and me—it’s my rela- 
tive.” 





“Your uncle?” 

“— 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

Bobby explained. 

Tozer made some tea over as spirit 
lamp as he listened; then he handed the 
other a cup. 

“That’s interesting,” said he, as he 
sat down again and filled a_ pipe. 
“That’s interesting.” 

“But look here,” said the other, “do 
you believe it? Can a man get young 
again and forget everything and go/ 
on like this?” 

“T don’t know,” said Tozer, “but I 
believe he can—and he seems to be do- 
ing it, deesn’t he?” 

“He does. We found a knocker in 
his coat pocket.” 

“I beg your pardon, a what?” 

“A door knocker—he must have 
wrung it off a door somewhere—a big 
brass one, like a lion’s head.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Uncle?” 

ae 

“Sixty.” 

Tozer calculated. “Forty years ago 
— yes, the young chaps about town were | 
still ringing door knockers then. It | 
was going out, but I had an uncle who 
did it. This is interesting.” Then he 
exploded. He had never seen Simon, 
thé solicitor; otherwise his mirth might 
have .been louder. 

“It’s very easy to laugh,” said Bobby, 
rather huffed, “but you wouldn’t laugh 
if you were in my shoes. I’ve got to 
look after him.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Tozer. 
“Now let me be serious. Whatever 
happens you have got a fine ficelle for 
a story. I’m in earnest. It only wants 
working out.” 

“Oh, good heavens!” said Bobby, 
“does one eat one’s grandmother? And 
how am I to write stories tied like this?” 

“He'll write it for you,” said Tozer, 

“or I’m greatly mistaken, if you only 
hang on and give him a chance. He’s’ 














begun it for you. And as for eating 
your grandmother, uncles aren’t grand- 
mothers, and you can change his name.” 

“I wish to goodness I could!” said 
Bobby. “The terror I’m in is lest his 
name should come out in some mad es- 
capade.” 

“l expect he’s been in the same terror 
of you,” said Tozer, “many a time.” 

“Yes, but I hadn’t an office to look 
after and a big business.” 

“Well, you’ve got one now,” said 
Tozer, “and it will teach you responsi- 
bility. 

“Hang responsibility !” 

“IT know, that’s what your uncle has 
often said, no doubt. Responsibility is 
the only thing that steadies men, and 
the sense of it is the grandfather of all 
the other decent senses. You'll be a 
much better man for this, Bobby, or 
my name is not Tozer.” 

“T wish it were Ravenshaw,” said 
3obby. Then remembrance made him 
pause. 

“I ought to tell you,” said he. 

“Well?” said Tozer. 
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“I promised you to stop—um—fool- 
ing after girls.” 

“That means, I expect, that you have 
been doing it.” 

“Not exactly—and yet——’ 

“Go on.” 

Bobby explained. 

“Well,” said Tozer, “I forgive you. 
It was good intent spoiled by atavism. 
You returned to your old self for a 
moment, like your uncle Simon. Do 
you know, Bobby, I believe this disease 
of your uncle’s is more prevalent than 
one would imagine—though, of course, 
in a less acute form. Weare all always 
returning to our old selves, by fits and 
starts—and paying for the return. You 
see what you have done to-day. Yout 
uncle Simon has done nothing more 
foolish. You both found your old 
selves. Lord! that old self—all the 
experience and wisdom of the worid 
doesn’t head it off, it seems to me, when 
it wants to return. Well, you’ve done 
it, and when you write your story you 
can put yourself in as well as your 
uncle and call the whole thing ‘A Hor- 
rible Warning.’ Good night.” 


THE MAY NUMBER. 


NOCTURNE 
THE city sleeps—and you afar 
Lie sleeping, or do you, too, wake 
As I do now, and watch some star 
That slow its western course doth take, 
Wondering the while if I can see it, too? 


Or do you stir, and sigh to know 

That we should lie so far apart? 

Ah, my Beloved! sigh not so, 

But fancy we are heart to heart, 

Knowing so well my soul is still with you. 


Remember—still the river flows, 

Silver its misty reaches gleam, 

Golden the star upon it glows— 

The magic river of our dream. 

Dream! And afar off I will dream it, too. 


LAWRENCE HADLEY. 
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A Competition zm Generosity 


By Hildegarde Lavender 
Author of “Miss Marigold’s Proposal,” “The Shadowy Third,” etc. 


Fate tangles the strings. A little story told in letters and telegrams. 


ROM Mr. William Monson, Van 
Renssalaer Chambers, Madison 
Avenue, New York, to Dr. Philip 

Harding, Philadelphia, dated October 
25.) 

Now, Phil, good old chap, the time 
has come when you can help me, can 
repay, if you want to put it so, the little 
favor of our senior year. I don’t know 
whether the oath of Hippocrates will 
suffer, but I am sure that your real 
professional conscience need not. Don’t 
start. I’m not going to ask you to help 
me commit a crime—to name me an un- 
traceable poison or anything of that 
sort. I am simply going to ask you to 
let me quote you, rising cardiac special- 
ist, as authority for a leaky heart valve 
or some other obscure, but swift and 
certain means of doom. 

You see, it’s like this. You have met 
Elizabeth. You know what a fine, 
sweet creature she is. I simply haven't 
it in me to do a harsh thing to her. 
She’s had a devil of a life, anyway, with 
that querulous, sick old mother from 
whom death has only recently released 


her, and with poverty and hard work. °* 


I can’t bear to think of hurting 
her. But—Phil, old man, you know 
how thoroughly fickle and undepend- 
ab'e I have always been! Lord, you’ve 
ragged me often enough about it! 
Weli, I’ve gone and done it again! 
After getting myself engaged in all hon- 
esty to dear little Elizabeth Whittelsey 
and having resolved to devote my life 
to making up to her for the rotten deal 
she’s had thus far in the world, I’ve 


tumbled heels over head in love with 
Phoebe Dalton. 

She’s Alex Dalton’s widow—a won- 
derful creature, Phil, and ten thousand 
times more my kind than sweet, home- 
loving, honest Elizabeth. Phebe is all 
fire and dash. She never wants to go 
home until every place else is shut. She 
dresses like a princess and spends 
money like a Pittsburgh millionaire in 
Paris—and Alex was no millionaire, as 
we both know. She’s provocative and 
unsatisfactory, and she'll lead me the 
very dickens of a life—but I deserve 
that, and, anyway, I want her. She’s 
willing. Not that I have put it to her 
in words yet. After all, I am engaged 
to little Betty still. 

You get me, don’t you? You’ve got 
to be the guy who signs my death war- 
rant, and all that sort of thing. I’ve got 
to be able to say to Elizabeth that I 
must give her up; that I’ve got a leaky 
valve—is that a perfectly good fatal 
thing to have?—and that you allow me 
only a few months more of careful, in- 
validish living, and that I couldn't 
condemn her, a girl who has already 
had such a long, drab experience, tied 
to an invalid, to such a life. I give her 
up, blessing her and all that. And then, 
by and by, I discover that you're a 
bum specialist—and didn’t know what 
you were talking about. But by that 
time Elizabeth is married or has for- 
gotten me. 

Do you get me? And will you stand 
for it? I couldn’t bear to hurt her 
pretty little feelings Ly telling her the 
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bald truth—that I want to be free to 
marry Phoebe Dalton. You may think 
me a brute, but I’m not as big a brute 
as all that. Yours ever, ©% BILL. 


(Telegram from Dr. Philip Harding, 
Philadelphia, to Mr. William Monson, 
New York, Oct. 26.) 

“Brute” isn’t the word. 
is what I call it. However, make me 
the goat. This makes us quits in the 
matter of the senior-year episode. 


F. oe 


“Poltroon” 


(Miss Elizabeth Whittelsey, the 
Fleming School for Girls, Boston, 
Mass., to Major Ralph Emmet, Fort 
Bayard, Oklahoma. October 26.) 

Ralph, the day is just breaking. I 
have been sitting here all night, reading 
and rereading your dear, cruel letter, 
remembering and remembering our 
parting—everything. Foolish boy! Do 
you, who know me so well, who have 
divined me so well, think for a second 
that Will’s fortune counts for anything 
with me? Oh, my dear! It was Will 
himself. Not that I ever loved him. I 
know that now. Now, dearest, I know 
what love is! I did not before. But 
I liked him. I had a sisterly affection 
for him. I wanted to help him lead a 
different sort of life from the one he 
was leading. Even now I cannot bear 
to hurt him. Only, I know it won't 
be a very deep hurt, a very long hurt. 
His nature is not like yours, Ralph. He 
is a butterfly. He cannot help it. 
Heaven made him so. He takes his 
happiness lightly, and he will take his 
unhappiness so, too. Even a wife 
whom he loved would not be the entire 
world to him, as, I think—I hope— 
she would be to you, dear Ralph. 

I shouldn’t be writing this to you if I 
hadn’t already written to him, telling 
him the truth and asking him to release 
me from my promise to marry him. 
The letter is lying here on my desk. 
When the day is really awake, I shall 
10 
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go out to the letter box on the corner 
and send it. He. will have it by to- 
night. And so, I hope, by the time this 
reaches you out there in Oklahoma, I 
will have the right to sign myself, as I 
do with my whole heart, 

Your OWN ELIZABETH. 


in Generosity 


(Closing extract from letter of Mr. 
William Monson to Miss Elizabeth 
Whittelsey, dated October 26.) 

And so there we are, my dear girl— 
my dearest girl. * I will not ask you—l 
will not permit you—to sacrifice the 
rest of your days as so many have al- 
ready been sacrificed, in suiting your 
life to that of a person half out of the 
world. I won’t let you have the grief 
of watching me die. It will hurt you, 
anyhow. Don’t I know that, tender lit- 
tle heart? But it will not be what it 
would be if you were already my wife. 

Don’t be too sorry for me, Betty. 
When one has had such a verdict as 
mine, the world, even its loving and de- 
siring, slips away. What is it Steven- 
son calls it? “The friendly process of 
detachment?” It has begun in me. I 
love you dearly, but I can give you up 
without the agony that giving you up 
in other circumstances would be. 

Good-by, little girl. Good-by. 


Miss 
Philip 


Elizabeth 
Harding, 


(Telegram from 
Whittelsey to Dr. 
dated October 27.) 

Is there no hope for Will? 
diagnosis just reported to me. 


Your 


(Telegram from Dr. Philip Harding 
to Miss Elizabeth Whittelsey, dated 
October 27.) 

No physician infallible. No diag- 
nosis absolute. But advise you act in 
accord with Will’s announcement to 
you. 


(Telegram from Miss Whittelsey, 9 
to Doctor Harding, same date.) 
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Many thanks. That is exactly what 
I shall do. 

(Telegram from Miss_ Elizabeth 


Whittelsey to Major Ralph Emmet, 
dated October 27.) 

Letter mailed to you in Boston this 
morning by me must be returned un- 
opened. Another following. Please 
grant this earnest request. 


(Telegram from Miss Whittelsey to 
Miss Grace Green, Women’s University 
Club, New York. Same date.) 

Arriving six to-night. Please ar- 
range have me put up club. 


(Telegram from Miss Whittelsey to 
Mr. William Monson, Van Renssalaer 
Chambers, Madison Avenue, New 
York. Same date.) 

Letter just received. 


Am on my way 
to New York. 


Foolish person, of 


course shall not accept sacrifice. How 
could you think it? Shall devote 
whole life and heart to cure. Dearest 
love. E. W. 


On the night of October twenty- 
seventh, Mr. William Monson, with a 
mind at ease, sauntered into his cham- 
bers about eleven o’clock. Like many 
other young men of means and inde- 
pendent habits, he was valeted and gen- 
erally attended by a Japanese servant. 
This person met him at the hall door 
of his apartment with the information 
that a lady had been waiting inside for 
several hours. 

Mr. Monson elevated perplexed eye- 
brows. Did Hasha Kan know her? 
No? Humph! Had she let drop any 
hint of her identity or intentions? No? 
She had sent Hasha Kan to the neigh- 
boring drug store, had she? And upon 
his return Hasha Kan was quite sure 
that the mail on the hall salver had been 
tampered with? Humph! That looked 
ugly! What mail had come, by the 
way? A telegram. 
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He opened it and read it. He 
frowned. Then he asked why Hasha 
Kan had suspected her of meddling 
with the mail. Hasha Kan reported 
that he was sure a letter was missing— 
a fat letter which had arrived on the 
seven-o’clock delivery, bearing the Bos- 
ton postmark. Whereupon Mr. Wil- 
liam Monson, sighing, walked into the 
sitting room and was heard to cry out: 

“Betty! You!” 


(From the New York Times of Oct. 
30.) 

At St. Botolph’s Church yesterday 
afternoon was celebrated the marriage 
of Miss Elizabeth Whittelsey and Mr. 
William Monson. Miss Whittelsey is 
the daughter of the late Jeremiah and 
Maria Whittelsey, of Salem, Mass., and 
Mr. Monson is the son of the late 
William and Sarah Ann Monson, of 
this city. The elder Mr. Monson was 
known for a time as “Lumber Legree” 
on account of certain spectacular events 
in connection with his Minnesota lum- 
ber holdings. Mr. and Mrs. Monson 
left at once for Southern California. 


(Letter from Miss Elizabeth Whit- 
telsey to Major Ralph Emmet, dated 
October 30.) 

And so, dear Ralph, these are my last 
words to you as Elizabeth Whittelsey. 
You will be the first to say that, in such 
circumstances, I could not accept his 
sacrifice. He was all that was magnani- 
mous. He fought—nobly, nob!ly— 
against yielding to what he called my 
quixotic generosity. But I was right. I 
know I was right. The freedom for 
which I begged him when I thought my- 
self unnecessary to him, I could not per- 
mit myself to take when I knew what I 
could really be to him, mean to him. 
He would have been brave—he is 
brave-—about the fate that lies in wait 
for him. But I must face it with him. 


You, who are all generosity, will under- 
E. W. 


stand! 
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T is an absurd whim, Lucretia,” said 
Felix sharply. 

“You say that,” replied Lucretia 
warmly, “merely because it’s mine— 
my desire. If it were your own, you 
would find a thousand excellent rea- 
sons for it. You would make it part 
of the cosmic scheme before you got 
through—a divine ordination.” 

“T shouldn’t be blasphemous, if I 
were you,” advised her husband. 

“T am not being blasphemous. I am 
merely showing you, or trying to, how 
you sound when you claim that every- 
thing you want is right and just and 
helpful to salvation. Don’t glare at 
me, Felix! You know it is true. If 
it were you who wanted to motor over 
to Hester’s wedding, you’d be eloquent 
about the joys of nature and the beauty 
of the June landscape and the hideous 
crime of cooping one’s self up in a 
train when God’s good air was to be 
had. You’d show how much cheaper 
and more thrifty it was, too!” 

“I have already told you, Lucretia,” 
said Felix firmly, “that it is totally 
impossible for me to take the time off. 
If Mr. Goetz hadn’t happened to die 
yesterday—but he did, and I must of- 
ficiate at his funeral.” 

“But I am not asking you to leave 
old Goetz without due burial rites. I 
am not asking you to neglect Children’s 
Sunday. I am only saying that since 
you cannot possibly do as we had 
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FURMAN 


In which a traveler of the open road reforms a wife. 


originally planned, and go over to Hes- 
ter’s wedding together by motor, I 
want to go alone!” 

“It’s three hundred miles—over three 
hundred miles.” 

“T shall stop for the night at Ports- 
mouth.” 

“Suppose any mishap occurred?” 

“Such as?” said Lucretia airily. 

“T can’t run through the whole list 
of possible disasters that may occur 
to a motorist,” answered Felix testily, 
“but you aren’t immune from any of 
them, I suppose.” 

“Nor you,” struck in his wife. “Oh, 
don’t be stuffy, Felix! You know that 
I.am more of a motor mechanic than 
you are. You know that I often drive 
a hundred and fifty miles in a day, and 
that you don’t think anything about it, 
or about possible disasters. I want to 
go that way. I want very much to go 
that way. I'll get there Friday; you'll 
get there Monday. You'll marry them 
Tuesday, high noon, and we'll turn 
around and come back together on 
Tuesday afternoon. You know you'll 
love it! June and little glimpses of the 
sea; June and such greenness ; June and 
roses; roses, all the way—it will re- 
mind you of last June, Felix. Please 
don’t be mean. Let me go over in the 
car and it'll be there for both of us to 
come back in—it’ll be a little honey- 
moon anniversary party for us!” 

“We weren’t married until the end 
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of June, and Hester’s wedding is the 
seventeenth,” stated the accurate Felix. 
But he said it weakeningly. He did not 
contradict her on the main issue. 

Lucretia linked her brown hands over 
his black-sleeved arm and rubbed her 
tanned cheek against his shoulder and 
shamelessly wheedled him. 

“We can’t begin to celebrate too 
early, Felix,’ she told him. 

“Well—well, then,” conceded Felix. 
But he grew anxious immediately. “I 
shan’t feel safe until I know you are 
actually at the Waring’s,” he said. 
“You must telephone me from the inn 
at Portsmouth the instant you arrive, 
and again from the Waring’s, as soon 
as you reach Chipmunk Cave. I don’t 
know—suppose you should have an at- 
tack of heart failure al 

“Good gracious, Felix Brown!” cried 
Lucretia. ‘Why on earth should I have 
a heart attack?” My heart’s as right 
as a trivet. Look at the way the life- 
insurance people fairly grabbed me!” 

“Well, but the sun might be hot—or 
you might have tire trouble or the bat- 
tery might go 7 

“Tt isn’t the desert of Sahara, you 
know, dear,” his wife reminded him. 
“I’m driving through one of the most 
populous districts of our great coun- 
try! Along State roads all the way un- 
til I strike Brewster’s, three miles from 
Chipmunk Cave. I am not likely to be 
left alone until I starve and my bones 
bleach and is 

“T wish you wouldn’t be so jocular 
about serious things, Lucretia,” said 
Felix crossly. : 

“But serious things are so often ex- 
tremely funny,” she argued. And then: 
“T’ll go pack so as to be all ready for 
an early start in the morning. I am 
so glad I can carry Hester’s lovely mir- 
ror with me instead of sending it by 
express. I shouldn’t have known a 
peaceful moment until I saw it there.” 

“I think express would be much 
safer, myself,” said Felix. 











Lucretia opened her lips to say 
something sharp. By the look in her 
brown eyes one could have told that the 
speech was to have been sharp. But 
she suddenly closed them again and 
withdrew, lest other subjects of con- 
troversy should arise between herself 
and her husband, and some new obsta- 
cle erect itself before the plan on which 
she had set her heart. 

It was ridiculous, she reflected, as 
she packed her motor trunk up in the 
big, airy bedroom whose windows 
looked out through a screen of vines 
toward the correct Gothic tower and 
arches of Felix’s church—it was per- 
fectly ridiculous, the number of things 
about which she and Felix differed; the 
number of obstacles her husband was 
able to build up against her simple, nat- 
ural, normal desires; the state of fric- 
tion in which they managed to dwell. 
Why, if any one had told her twelve 
months ago that within a year she 
would welcome—even scheme for a 
chance to get away from him, she 
would have desired a commission ap- 
pointed to examine into the sanity of 
that person. And yet 

She looked closely at a lace flounce 
on the white satin skirt she was about 
to fold away. There was a tiny rent. 
Never mind! She could mend it at 
Hester’s. She was going to wear her 
own wedding dress, minus the long 
train that had swept so magnificently 
up the aisle a year ago, at Felix’s cousin 
Hester’s wedding. Marriage was as 
new as all that! And yet they had 
been quarreling like cats and dogs for 
weeks and months. Felix, she told 
herself, was a born nagger, and she 
was a free spirit who simply could not 
endure nagging. It would be heavenly 
to be away from him for a few days! 
Away from his: “You're driving a lit- 
tle fast, Lucretia.” Away from his: 
“Was it necessary for you to sit in 
the music room of the Blakes with 
young Anderson until all the rest of 




















the party had gone?” 
His “Did you need 
that other sport skirt, my dear? 
I don’t want to seem parsimoni- 
ous, but- Ee 

Oh, it was high time that 
she took a vacation from 
Felix! It would do him a 
world of good to spend a few days 
alone and thus learn how much he 
needed her, depended on her, and how 
superior was life with her to life with- 
out her. Besides, she wanted a vaca- 
tion herself! 





There had been a sign recommend- 
ing motorists to go around by a detour, 
but not absolutely commanding it. 
Lucretia had given it the attention it 
was characteristic of her to give to ad- 
vice—she had ignored it. For the first 
quarter mile afterward she commended 
her own bravery—there was nothing 
the matter with the road! But after 
that she came upon the marks of tem- 
porarily abandoned road repairing, and 
steered a ticklish course among bowl- 
ders, and heaps of cracked stone, 
gravel, and sand. She got safely by 
and breathed a deep breath of relief. 
Poor old Felix would have been heart- 
broken had anything happened to his 
car! And his last words had been: 
“Whatever you do, Luce, don’t take 
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“Got plenty of gas?” 
He began the cat- 
familiar to 
motorists. 


echism 
stranded 

She answered in 
the affirmative and 
told him all the 
things that were not 
the matter with the 
car. 


any chances! Play safé.” No, those had 
not been the last words of all—the 
very last had been: “I’m sorry I’ve begn 
an old grouch lately, but you love me a 
little, anyway, don’t you, dear? Be- 
cause I love you a lot!” That had been 
like the Felix of a year ago, whereas 
the Felix who recommended “safety 
first’’ to her as a motfo was a more re- 
cent development. 

Well, she hadn't come to any grief by 
her taking that chance! Apparently 
most of the motorists of the region, 
however, knew that the “Detour. Road 
under repair. Travel at your own risk” 
was a sign to be obeyed, and took to the 
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detour. Hers was apparently the only 
car which had ventured in for a day 
at least. Her scanning of the tire 
tracks indicated that to her. 

But, just as she settled back and told 
herself that it sometimes paid to take 
a chance—see the good stretch of road 
ahead, clear to the half-mile distance 
where she saw a car or two turning in 
from who-could-tell how wandering a 
detour !—just as she thus congratulated 
herself, her car jerked to a standstill. 
She tried to start it again and it re- 
mained quite obdurate to her pleadings 
and persuasions. She examined the 
contents of her gasoline tank. They 
were ample. She tested her magneto. 
It was in perfect working order, her 
wires all carrying their current. 

“The trouble is,” Lucretia confided 
to the June landscape which she had 
been greatly enjoying all day, “that 
every time it is a new trouble. This 
is something that hasn’t happened to 
me before. If only I were on that de- 
tour, with the chance of a car passing 
me with a kind, wise mechanician in 
it! I wonder RE 

Once again she tackled her engine. 
Again it defied her. She looked up and 
down the road. The nearest house lay 
more than half a mile ahead. She had 
forgotten how far back she had passed 
the last one. 

Around the clirve of the road over 
which she had just driven, came a pe- 
destrian. Lucretia’s eyes brightened 
even before she perceived that he was 
decently young, good looking, and of 
what she would have called her own 
class. She did not notice for quite two 
minutes that he wore heathery, home- 
spun knickerbockers and Norfolk, and 
that he carried a knapsack upon his 
shoulders and a stick in his hand—all 
evidences that he was neither a neigh- 
borhood farmer nor a tramp. 

“Are you in trouble?” he asked her, 
coming to pause by her side. “Is there 
anything that I can do?” 
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“IT seem to be in trouble,” she ad- 
mitted, “And whether you can do any- 
thing or not depends, I suppose, on 
whether you are acquainted with the 
anatomy of this particular kind of 
beast.” 

“Got plenty of gas?” He began the 
catechism familiar to stranded motor- 
ists. 

She answered in the affirmative and 
told him all the things that were not 
the matter with the car. Meantime she 
noticed that he had an extremely 
pleasant smile and the look in the eyes 
which her old aunt used to describe, 
disapprovingly, as the “come-hither” 
look. 

He slid his pack from his shoulders, 
threw his stick aside, and dived into 
the interior of the engine. It was then 
that Lucretia took note of the heather- 
iness of his homespuns, and wished that 
Felix wouldn’t go in quite so severely 
for the cloth. 

“Where are your pliers? Oh, thanks. 
Got a wrench handy? Thank you. 
Here you are—a bit of dirt in your 
carburetor, I think. Let’s see.” He 
tested, and the engine purred gratefully 
in thanksgiving for the operation he 
had performed. 

“Oh!” said Lucretia, “I should have 
thought of that.” 

“You never think of that until it 
has happened to you. It happened 
to me a year or two back—in France. 
Longer ago than that—before we went 
in. I was driving an ambulance. It 
stopped with a load of wounded 
He broke off, and Lucretia decided 
that she liked his eyes when they 
were “looking-backward” eyes as 
well as when they were “come- 
hither” eyes. He brought them back 





from France and looked down at her 
where she stood beside the car. She 
was suddenly glad—very glad—that she 
had bought the second sport skirt. She 
was also glad that the day had been 
cool and that she had not been burned 





















to a crisp. And she was glad that she 
had not neglected cold-creaming and 
powdering rites where she had stopped 
for luncheon. She was even glad—and 
hated herself for the wickedness of her 
joy—that she always wore her wedding 
and her engagement rings in a chamois 
case around her neck when she drove 
the car long distances, because their 
pressure hurt her finger. 

“Have you been back long?’ she 
asked, permitting admiration for valor 
to shine in her own eyes. 

He had been invalided home six 
months before the armistice, it seemed. 
He was perfectly well again, he assured 
her. And then they stared and smiled 
at each other. 

“Thank you a thousand times,” said 
Lucretia, calling in her smile and telling 
her eyes to remember Felix. “Are you 
walking far? May I give you a lift?” 

“I was walking for the fun of the 
thing,” he said, but he emphasized the 
past tense of his verb. “That, of course, 
was before I met you.” 

“IT shall be glad,” said Lucretia in 
her Gothic-tower-and-arches voice, “to 
put you down anywhere between here 
and Portsmouth, where I am bound.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t emphasize your 
pleasure in putting me down. I wish 
you'd let me think it would be a 
pleasure—oh, just a bagatelle of a 
pleasure—to drive me along.” He 
reached for his cigarette case and, 
opening it, handed it to her. “Will 
you smoke?’ he asked matter-of- 
coursely. 

She had not smoked since she was 
married. Felix had said, doubtless with 
reason, that it would scandalize the 
congregation if she did it openly and 
that it would be stupid to do it clan- 





destinely. She looked at the gold cig- 
arette case. She looked up and down 
the road. 


“No honest yokel will appear to be 
stricken into. stone by the sight of a 
lovely lady smoking,” he assured her. 
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“In the first place, nobody walks but 
me. And in the second, nobody motors 
on a road against which motorists are 
warned but you. And so wi 

“Thank you,” said Lucretia, and took 
a cigarette. She lit it, inhaled deeply, 
let the smoke out of nostrils, and 
pursed lips delicately. It was good! 
What a lot she had given up for Felix! 

They sat side by side, their backs 
against a grassy slope running over with 
wild roses. The afternoon sky was 
cloudless. In a meadow opposite, be- 
hind a tumbling stone wall, some cows 
were grazing. It was lovely and 
soothing—and_ deliciously _—_ exciting. 
Lucretia thought of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety and laughed aloud. 

“May I know the delightful jest?” he 
asked her. She shook her head. 

“But it is a delightful one,” she ad- 
mitted, 

“T can fathom it,’ he assyred her. 
“You are thinking how it would shock 
some one, somewhere, to see you now. 
It always shocks some one, somewhere, 
to contemplate any one being merely 
human. Will you have another?” 

“Not now,” said Lucretia. 

“Good!” he cried. “That means that 
you will later—and that means that you 
aren't going to drop me at the first 
crossroads. Shan’t we have tea to- 
gether? Tl tell you something. My 
knapsack holds tea and biscuits and 
solidified alcohol, and when we strike 
a farmhouse that obviously has straw- 
berries, I’ll commandeer some—and 
some cream—and we'll feast like lords. 
What do you say?” 

“IT say that it is quite out of the ques- 
tion,” said she primly. 

“But that you'll do it? Bless you!” 
he answered — contidently. Then: 
“Don’t be afraid that I shall turn into 
an ogre. I’m just what I seem—a sim- 
ple soul tramping through the country 
because he enjoys tramping. I shan’t 
presume. I shan’t ask you anything 
I shan’t ask 








you don’t want to tell me. 
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your name, for to me you are already 
named ‘Flora’—something that bloomed 
on a perfect June day. Or your estate. 
Isn’t it enough that you know how to 
wear the duckiest clothes? I shan’t 
even ask how long ago you discarded 
the ring that has left a white depres- 
sion on your finger.” He touched the 
wedding-ring finger and she remem- 
bered, out of the sky, that there was a 
legend of a nerve straight from that fin- 
ger to the heart and that that was why 
it was the wedding-ring finger. She 
felt the nerve vibrate. She colored and 
he watched her with amused, admiring 
eyes. 

“So why can’t we be friends for an 
hour?” he ended. 

There were dancing lights in Lucre- 
tia’s own eyes as she answered: 

“Just for an hour, then.” 

It was nearer to three, though, when 
she set him down by the roadside out- 
side Portsmouth. They had been three 
quite wonderful hours. The tea had 
been all that he had claimed it would 
be when he had found the farmhouse 
with the strawberries and the cream. It 
had been delicious. Oh, risky, she sup- 
posed, but after all, why not? She 
could tell a gentleman when she saw 
one, she assured her inner monitor, and, 
of course, she wouldn’t have flirted 
with any one who wasn’t one. It had 
been silly, she supposed—his popping 
the big red berries into her open mouth. 
She supposed that it was almost in- 
evitable that such a silly game should be 
followed by that sillier climax—when 
it was a quick kiss he had suddenly 
popped upon her pouted lips. She had 
not been as angry as she had pretended, 
at that. And he had known that she 
was not so angry. And so Her 





cheeks burned in the cool, dewy air of 
late sunset as she drove into the yard of 
the inn where it was arranged that she 
was to spend the night. It was because 
she had not been so angry as she pre- 
tended that he had divined the pretense 


and had repeated the offense. All that 
had happened had been her own fault, 
of course. But nothing fatal had hap- 
pened. 

She registered and followed a boy 
with her bag to the cool, sweet, airy 
room, where she scrubbed her face 
hard to remove the dust of the road, 
and the lingering of forbidden kisses, 
that had grown a little more than play- 
ful before he had finally left her at the 
outskirts of the town. To do that was 
only fair to Felix—dear, good Felix, 
who had no “come-hither” look in his 
nice, kind, gray eyes. 

By and by she went down to dinner, 
very crisp and smart in white serge and 
silk. She carried her head high, and 
she held her lips straight and a little 
forbiddingly. She was announcing to 
all the world that she was not the sort 
of woman with whom men could, by 
any conceivable stretch of imagination, 
take liberties. She wore her wedding 
ring and the big star sapphire engage- 
ment band that had cost dear Felix half 
his first year’s salary. 

And there, at a table near the door, 
he sat—the man of the road—brushed, 
freshened, debonair, waiting. He 
sprang to his feet, walked boldly 
toward her, and said: 

“My dear Mrs. Jones! I was so 
surprised to find you registered here— 
and so delighted. Will you take pity 
on my loneliness and let me dine with 
you? Is Jones with you?” 

The head waiter was hovering near, 
attentive, godfatherly. He was pulling 
out two chairs at a table in the window. 
Lucretia didn’t want to make a scene. 

“The register,” she said, “must have 
shown you that Mr. Jones was not 
with me.” 

But her hauteur had to give way be- 
fore his badinage. He had a charm, 
and although she felt that he had taken 
an undue advantage of her laxness in 
following her, still—he was amusing. 
And she would act in such a dignified 
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way as to remove the memory of her 
indiscretions. She would show him 
that she was a sober, sensible woman. 
He hadn’t played fair, of course—but 
surely he was teachable. 

After dinner, which he made very 
amusing, she sat for a while on the 
piazza with him, but she managed to 
intimate that she didn’t care to have 
her hands held. She thought that she 
had impressed him until she was bid- 
ding him good night when he said 





It was idiotic, of course, but when 
she had locked her door she 
pushed the bureau against it. 
Her windows, she observed 
with tremulous satisfaction, 
were third-story ones, reach- 
able only by a ladder, and as 
they gave upon the street, she 
felt reasonably se- 
cure from any such 
formof pursuit from 
him, The unspeak- 
able, the unbeliev- 
able, the outrageous 
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thing that he had evidently thought! 
The limitless impertinence of him! 
Never, to her dying day, would she for- 
get the burning shame of the moment 
when his bold, passionate request—re- 
quest? Assertion!—had told her what 
interpretation he had put upon her 
folly. 

She wrote a long, incoherent letter 
to Felix telling him how much she 



























It had been silly, she 
supposed—his popping 
the big red berries into 
her open mouth. 
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loved him and how unworthy she was 
of him and how she meant always here- 
after to be a better wife and a better 
woman, 

She arose at dawn, almost. She 
wanted to be up and away on her road 
—away, away—before That Man had 
roused from his slumbers. Though, 
doubtless, after the rebuff she had given 
him, he wouldn’t be anxious to follow 
her to-day. 

She was glad that “Jones” was a non- 
committal name, and that she had 
scrawled a brief “Mrs. F.” before it. 
She was glad that old habit had made 
her write “New-York” after it, in- 
stead of “Orange, .N. J.” Although, 
doubtless there were a_ concealingly 
good many Joneses in Orange, N. J., 
also. 

It was only after hours of hard, 
straight driving that she overcame the 
shuddering and the shame that had en- 
veloped her all the night. 

Thank God that she would never 
1ave to see him again! Thank God 
that she had had her lesson, and that 
she would know enough, all the rest of 
her life, to subdue the “come-hither” 
look in her eyes and the “come-hither” 
impulse of her fancy. Thank God for 
Felix! 

Hester, large, important, overpower- 
ing, was occupied in entering her wed- 
ding presents in a ledger and in ac- 
knowledging them in due order. She 
had been forehanded with her wed- 
ding garments. There was no last- 
minute fitting to be done. She had 
made every arrangement competently, 
even to engaging the photographer who 
was to photograph the wedding party 
on the lawn after the ceremony. 
Lucretia felt that she had, in all proba- 
bility, arranged for a perfect day. She 
was wonderfully competent, was 
Hester, and she kept her old-fashioned, 
rather doddering mother firmly in place. 

“When does Mr. Conway arrive?” 


asked Lucretia on Sunday wher? she 
had finished her eight pages to Felix. 

“Not until to-morrow,” said Hester. 
“T felt that everything would proceed 
in a much more orderly manner if he 
didn’t come until the end. I didn’t care 
to be part of a show for people to gawp 
over, as they always do over engaged 
people. I’m so glad Felix is to help the 
bishop marry us. It seems more— 
more—I don’t quite know the word, but 
you understand I am sure—to have one * 
of the officiating clergymen a member 
of one’s family.”’ 

“Yes,” murmured Lucretia. She was 
counting the hours until Felix should 
arrive. She wanted to throw herself 
into his arms. She wanted to cry on 
his black coat. She wanted to tell him 
how much she loved him, admired, re- 
vered him. She wanted to give him all 
that surplus of affection which was due 
to him because of the wicked, willful 
wandering of last week. 

Felix arrived on Monday by a train 
from the south an hour or two before 
that of Mr. Conway was due from 
the mountains, where he had been week- 
ending with his relatives. She didn’t 
pay a great deal of attention to Mr. 
Conway’s program, however, being too 
much occupied with plans for making 
Felix the happiest man in the world. 

They had been for a walk to a 
sheltered nook between two great cliffs 
where the water was very blue and the 
sun very warm, and the seclusion so 
perfect that Lucretia could tell her hus- 
band a few of the glorious things she 
thought of him. He wasn’t as much 
astonished as he might have been. Mere 
absence had intensified his appreciation 
of his wife to such an extent that noth- 
ing seemed hyperbolical in the expres- 
sion of love. He was touched, of 
course, to find that the brief vacation 
had intensified her need of him as it had 
his of her. 

They walked back to the house hand 
in hand—unashamedly, unabashedly 

















hand in hand. And on the piazza, be- 
hind the awnings, among the big pink 
pots of palms and things, and the green 
wicker and the grass rugs, there was 
Mr. Conway. He was in white flan- 
nels and he was drinking iced tea, but 
before she had seen him in detail, while 
she still merely heard his voice, Lucre- 
tia knew. He was talking to his 
prospective mother-in-law and he was 
saying: 

“You ought to read Stevenson on 
tramping—or Hazlett. I assure you 
there’s nothing like it—the open road, 
the adventures of the open r And 
then he saw Lucretia and he left the 
word hanging. 

Hester adequately made introduc- 
tions. Felix alone adequately re- 
sponded to them. For once the self- 
possession of Mr. Mark Conway was 
at fault. But not for long. After the 
interruption of their approach had sub- 
sided, he took up his theme again. He 
talked, discreetly, of the pleasures of 
tramping, of the acquaintances for a 
day, for an hour. 





“T don’t like that sort of thing,” said 
Hester decidedly. “I want my ac- 
quaintances for a long time. I don’t 
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like touch-and-go relationships. Do 
you, Lucretia?” ss 
“I used to,” said Lucretia. “But 


now I don’t. I like the relationships 
that’”—she turned to her husband, and 
smiled penitently into his eyes, though 
he could not know that the smile was 
penitent—“are—everlasting.” 

They gazed at each other, and the 
others at them. Hester tried to ob- 
tain Mark Conway’s eyes for a second. 
But she failed. He, too, was looking at 
the Joneses, and when he turned away, 
it was not toward Hester. There was 
the “looking-backward” light in his 
eyes, and he said: 

“Sometimes the ‘touch-and-go’ ac- 
quaintance of the road is the one we 
should love to make into an everlasting 
relationship. But I suppose it’s a hun- 
dred-to-one shot when such a thing 
happens.” He looked again toward 
Lucretia, but she wasn’t even noticing 
him, so fondly were her eyes on her 
husband. 

“One reformed wife to my credit,” 
said Mr. Mark Conway to himself, with 
a shrug and a smile, as he turned to do 
his duty by his fiancée, his bride of to- 
morrow. 


Carolyn, who was beautiful, has grown stout. 

Elise, who enjoyed the risqué, has seven children. 

Alicia, who was wealthy, gives her husband an allowance. 

Julia, who said she would love me always, has been divorced three times. 


I am glad—now—that I never married! 





CaRL GLICK. 
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Throat and Nose Troubles 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


EATHER statisticians are now 
conceding what mere individ- 
uals have long asserted—that 

climatic conditions everywhere are un- 
dergoing marked changes. The seasons 
are not so sharply defined. Cold, damp, 
northeast winds prevail during the 
spring, and balmy weather at this pe- 
riod will soon be but a memory of the 
oldest inhabitants. Quite naturally, 
then, throat and nose troubles, always 
active enough, are becoming more and 
more prevalent. 

It is quite exceptional to find one 
free from an acute coryza at this time 
of the year, and what is more distress- 
ing than reddened eyes, swollen nose, 
thick voice, to say nothing of the physi- 
cal discomforts thus engendered? Is 
it conceivable that the respiratory tract 
of human beings is undergoing changes 
against that period when we will spend 
most of our time in the upper air? Just 
now we are not ready to fly, but some 
time in the future most of our travel- 
ing and, indeed, much of our activity 
will undoubtedly take place above the 
earth’s surface. It is an interesting pe- 
riod to speculate upon and well worth 
preparing for. But to return to earth! 

Some persons contract an acute 
coryza or cold in the head upon the 
slightest change of temperature, on 
getting their feet wet, on being exposed 
to a draft, or to cold and wet. To all 


such a daily salt-water rubdown is ad- 
vised. Remarkable benefits are derived 
from so simple a measure. Those who 
hesitate to- douse the body with cold 
water can start by wringing a coarse 
towel out of cold—always salt—water, 
and rubbing this briskly over the body 
from head to foot, drying quickly with 
another coarse towel. Nothing stimu- 
lates the circulation so pleasantly or acts 
as a tonic to the nervous system so 
markedly as this simple procedure. 
Not only is the circulation stimulated, 
but the blood is improved. The best 
time for rubdowns of this kind is upon 
arising in the morning. 

An enfeebled nasal mucous mem- 
brane is further helped by fresh-air 
breathing. Therefore, after the 
rubdown, ten minutes should be 
devoted to open-air breathing 
excises, no matter how much 
time is ordinarily spent outdoors. 
For an actual attack of acute coryza, 
some physicians advise walking and 
drinking, during the course of a day 
spent in this manner, at least three 
quarts of cold water. This is an 
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abortive treatment and is said to meet 
with universal success if properly car- 
ried out. 

For many persons it is impossible to 
spend the day outdoors in a park where 
resting places are provided and cold 
lor these, the usual 


water is at hand. 














method of breaking up a cold in the 
head consists in a laxative, such as cas- 
tor oil or magnesium citrate, and a hot 
mustard foot bath and hot drink to 
induce free perspiration, the patient 
taking care meanwhile to keep well 
covered, The morning bath need not 
be omitted; but should be followed with 
a brisk alcohol rubbing, to close the 
pores. In some adults a capsule of 
quinine and a Dover’s powder act well. 
Five grains of each at bedtime is the 
prescribed dose. Dover’s powder 
should not be taken in combination with 
other drugs during the day, if the pa- 
tient is up and about, as it is a dia- 
phoretic, and, by causing perspiration, 
invites further cold. 

It is impossible to abort a cold in 
some persons. The condition must run 
its course, which is often ten days. Va- 
rious methods of applying medicaments 
to the nasal chambers are much used. 
They have no actual curative value, 
but are very cleansing and relief-giving, 
as the tract is thereby cleared and the 
extreme turgescence of the parts re- 
duced, making breathing more comfort- 
able, for a while at least. These local 
treatments consist of warm, alkaline, 
aqueous solutions used with a glass 
nasal douche, which should be plunged 
in boiling water before using. The 
solutions can be purchased in the form 
of Lister’s, Seiler’s, or Dobell’s solu- 
tion, or the compressed tablets can be 
procured and the solution made as re- 
quired, Inhalations containing men- 
thol afford great relief, as they reduce 
the congestion of tle nasal tract and 
upper air chambers. 

The acute form of inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the nasal 
chambers is known as corysa or acute 
rhinitis, the chronic form as chronic 
rhinitis or chronic nasal catarrh. In 


popular language the former is called 
a cold in the head, the latter catarrh. 
Acute rhinitis may lead to catarrh or to 
bronchitis. 
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Catarrh, when it has acquired a firm 
hold on the individual, requires prac- 
tically constant treatment. The reme- 
dies for this condition are multiform. 
Despite continual and quite active local 
treatment, many persons practically go 
through life with this trouble, which 
may assume a very Offensive character, 
and so menace commercial as well as 
social progress, and also threaten do- 
mestic happiness. 

Whatever the local cause giving rise 
to so disastrous a condition as catarrh 
may be, it would seem that constitu- 
tional measures, having an alterative 
effect upon all the structures of the 
body, must exert some wholesome in- 
fluence upon the local condition; and 
such is indeed the case, but only when 
the individual is imbued with sufficient 
determination practically to make him- 
self over, a process requiring time and 
infinite patience. All foods of an ir- 
ritating, stimulating, and indigestible 
nature must be eliminated from the 
diet, since the tissues are built up from 
the food ingested. 

Futhermore, the emunctories of the 
body, i. e., the bowels, kidneys, skin, 
and lungs, must be kept in a state of 
brisk physiologic activity. By means 
of laxative foods and an occasional 
aperient, the bowels may be kept in 
good condition, while daily bathing 
with a flesh brush and cool water keeps 
the skin active and braces the nerves as 
well. By the daily consumption of 
three pints of water the kidneys are 
fluslied, while exercise in the open air 
—also regulated open-air breathing ex- 
ercises—aids the lungs in ridding the 
body of carbon dioxide. Nothing so 
sweetens the respiratory tract as fresh- 
air breathing. 

The foregoing hygienic measures 
must be enforced if the chronic condi- 
tion is to be conquered at all. In ad- 
dition to these an alterative mixture 
has proved extremely helpful, its ef- 
ficacy being doubtless due to the iodine 
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contained in it, which diffuses itself 
throughout the system, and indirectly 
influences the local trouble. It consists 
of potassium iodide, three drams; 
sirup of idodide of iron, one ounce; 
compound sirup of sarsaparilla, one 
ounce; and enough water to make four 
ounces of liquid. A teaspoonful is to 
be taken three times a day, diluted with 
water if preferred, either between 
meals or after meals, as desired. 

The fact that a predisposition to re- 
peated colds in the head can be com- 
pletely overcome through the hygienic 
measures just outlined, indicates a 
fundamental constitutional weakness 
that manifests itself locally in a state 
of nonresistance of the nasal mucous 
membrane. There is present in some 
persons a disturbance of the vasomotor 
system, that system of nerves, consist- 
ing of dilators and contractors, which 
supplies the blood vessels. Cold salt- 
water baths have a marvelous effect 
upon this system, 

The fact that chronic nasal catarrh 
in some may be basically a neurotic af- 
fection seems incredible to those af- 
flicted, yet this is frequently the case. 
Again, it is sometimes caused by ob- 
structive lesions in the nasal chambers. 
For instance, we rarely find a perfect 
partition of the nose in any subject, so 
that we facetiously say a deviated sep- 
tum—the wall dividing the external 
nose into two halves—is quite normal. 
Actually, the septum may stray so far 
to one side as to constitute an obstruc- 
tion, narrowing the other chambew to 
amere slit. If, in addition, a bony spur 
projects from that side of the wall into 
this narrowed chamber, we have com- 
plete obstruction. In the latter case the 
mucous membrane is in a constant 
state of inflammation, as the obstruc- 
tion favors the growth of bacteria and 
the development of their toxins. 

The bones at the root of the nose 
may be enlarged or may contain spurs; 
the mucous membrane covering these 


parts may be chronically thickened, 
with an oversupply of diseased mucous 
glands. These enlarged masses block 
the passage of fresh air through the- 
posterior nasal air passages. We fre- 
quently see and hear persons in whom 
these conditions exist, blow or draw 
dir into the tubes with a sharp inspira- 
tory effort. The excess mucus drops 
down into the throat or collects, and 
the unpleasant act of “hawking” must 
be rescorted to, to clear the throat of 
phlegm. When such lesions exist in 
the nasal passages surgical operation 
is alone availing. 

One may have chronic nasal catarrh 
as a local manifestation of a constitu- 
tional disease, and it may become so 
serious as to involve the cartilages of 
the nose in its destructive process. The 
local condition is usually referred to as 
ozena, and this term is also employed 
for any ill-smelling discharge of the 
nasal chambers, accompanied by the 
formation of scabs, and sometimes by 
ulceration and caries of the bones. 
Happily, this highly advanced state of 
catarrh is rare, and it is amenable to 
treatment. Constitutional care, as out- 
lined above, the alterative tonic, taken 
over a long period of time, the hygienic 
measures indulged in as daily habits, 
and local treatment represent an 
adequate and effective method of treat- 
ment. If the catarrhal condition is of 
a severe nature the services of a spe- 
cialist are necessary. 

Home measures must combine nasal 
douchings three and four times daily, 
to cleanse the tract, and oi! sprays, used 
thereafter, to lubricate the parts. These 
are healing, and antiseptic as well. 
Used with a nasal atomizer the oil must 
be of the utmost purity. An excellent 
formula consists of: Oil of eucalyp- 
tus, eighty drops; carbolic acid, eight 
grains; liquid petrolatum—paraffin oil 
—four ounces. Use several times 
daily. In chronic catarrh nothing acts 
better as a nasal douche than a solu- 





















tion of tincture of iodine. Into a glass 
nasal douche containing a tablespoon- 
ful of warm water shake from three to 
six drops of the tincture. Repeat the 
douche until both nasal chambers are 
thoroughly cleansed. 

In a perfectly healthy throat the ton- 
sils are scarcely perceptible, lying as 
they do on each side of the pharyngeal 
walls, close to the base of the tongue. 
Of course, the tonsils vary greatly in 
size and shape within perfectly healthy 
limits. Some persons never experience 
the slightest trouble from affections of 
the throat, while others, in whom the 
tonsils are probably large, irregularly 
shaped, and therefore full of crypts, 
suffer almost continuously with acute 
or chronic affections of these glands. 
The depressions in a large tonsil are 
the favorite resting places of bacteria. 
Many of the disease germs that swarm 
in the mouth and throat are found in 
the crypts of the tonsils during an acute 
attack of tonsilitis. 

Repeated tonsillar attacks of an in- 
flammatory nature will naturally result 
in chronic enlargement of these glands. 
With the return to general health, 
strength, and spirits, the tender throat 
condition is overlooked or disregarded. 
No oversight is more foolhardy than 
this, yet even physicians err in this re- 
spect, and fail to advise patients that 
although the wretched throat symp- 
toms have abated, the tissues have been 
so weakened as to require daily atten- 
tion and treatment if they are to regain 
their former healthy, normal tone. For 
this purpose mild antiseptics, Dobell’s 
solution or physiologic salt solution— 
one teaspoonful of refined table salt to 
one pint of boiled water—should be 
used to flush the nose and throat. Ifa 
nasal douche is employed morning and 
night, together with generous gargling 
—throwing the head back as far as pos- 
sible so that mouthfuls of the liquid 
may enter the crypts and crevices of 
this complicated structure—the effect 
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on the entire body will be as great as 
the delightfully refreshing local effect. 

Chronic enlargement of the tonsils 
may exist without an acute inflamma- 
tion giving rise to insistent symptoms. 
Consequently, the condition is often 
neglected, and this, depite the fact that 
the crypts are filled with débris consist- 
ing of food, cast-off cells, bacteria, and 
the natural exudate or mucus from 
the glands. These deposits choke up 
the crypts, often imparting to the 
breath an unpleasant odor. Occasion- 
ally they become dislodged, causing 
alarm by the horrible taste and foul 
odor of which the subjects becomes sud- 
denly aware. Upon investigation a 
cheesy deposit is coughed up. It must 
be self-evident that this putrefactive 
débris existing in the tonsillar crypts 
cannot fail to involve the general 
health, and that it forms a danger zone 
which may at any moment precipitate 
an acute condition of one kind or an- 
other. 

The tonsils are among the most try- 
ing organs in the body because, when 
once involved, they are bound to cause 
repeated attacks. There is no doubt 
that tonsillar troubles run in some fam- 
ilies and that enlargement of these 
glands is often hereditary. The after 
effects of repeated inflammatory inva- 
sions of this region are so lasting in 
adult life that parents are really guilty 
of criminal negligence if they fail to 
give their little ones the benefit of the 
advice with physicians, health boards, 
health writers, and schools literally 
heap upon them. 

In general, the treatment of throat 
troubles lies chiefly in prophylaxis or 
prevention. Every one should exert 
himself to the utmost in bringing about 
a healthier local condition, besides 
guarding the general health with almost 
vicious care. Rest is imperative for 
those who toil daily. No one engaged 
in any work can afford to lose sleep. 
Eight hours of refreshing sleep in a 
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well-aired room are sufficient. One 
should rise in time for the leisurely per- 
formance of such hygienic rites as are 
needful: a full cool bath; a good break- 
fast, thoroughly masticated; deep 
breathing while on the way to business. 
The latter is impossible when one is 
obliged to rush. With rest periods, re- 
freshing sleep, nourishing fare, and, if 
necessary, tonics, such as blood and 
tissue builders, the body becomes a bul- 
wark of strength capable of offsetting 
the local invasion of disease germs. 
The throat should be treated with 
iodine solutions or with tincture of the 
chloride of iron—one part to three of 





Smith’s Magazine 


glycerin—and nasal douchings and 
throat flushings of salt and water 
should be used. 

Americans are charged with posses- 
sing unpleasantly high-pitched, shrill 
voices. This is due, in some respects, 
to climatic conditions, but in many 
cases to chronic throat and nose trou- 
bles. Although, as stated before, throat 
and nose affections are widely preva- 
lent, the case is aggravated by neglect. 
Despite climatic influences, every one 
so disposed can possess a healthy nasal 
tract and can cultivate a low-pitched 
voice, “an excellent thing in a woman.” 


WHAT READERS ASK 


Mrs. K.—A pug rose can only be remedied 
by means of a plzestic operation performed 
by a reputable surg:on. Sometimes the shape 
of the nose can }¢ modified with daily mas- 
sage if the subjec. is young enough and the 
tissues are pliabl 2. 


Miss J.—I will gladly help you. Complex- 
ional troubles 2:e so common and of so 
much importance that a good deal of at- 
tention is devoted to the subject in these col- 
umns. Have you seen none of these arti- 
cles? Write me just what your trouble is 
and I will send you specific directions to 
suit your individual needs. 


Dentist.—You say the measures you em- 
ploy to remove the odor of smoking from 
your breath are as distasteful to fastidious 
women as the tobacco itself. I believe you 
will find this wash more effective than any- 
thing you have used: Benzoic acid, 1 dram; 
tincture of eucalyptus, 5 drams; absolute al- 
cohol, 4 ounces; oil of peppermint, Io drops. 


A. W.—The white “specks” you mention 
are probably tiny chalky deposits. Soften 
the skin with hot towels, then open the 
“speck” with a sterilized needle and care- 
fully remove the contents. If done with 
care, you will not bruise the skin or draw 
blood, as you need not go below the sur- 
face. Apply a little cold cream. Do not re- 
move all the specks at one sitting. There 
is a treatment whereby all infirmities of the 
skin may be drawn out, leaving the com- 
plexion as soft, pink, and velvety as that of 


a baby. If you will send stamped, addressed 
envelope, I will send you directions. 

Mrs. Henry K.—Yes, I most assuredly 
approve of facial massage. If at thirty you 
neglect this, you will regret it at fifty. I 
haven't sufficient space here for full direc- 
tions, so write me for a personal reply. 


O. J. G—Your case is probably one of 
neuralgia of the nerves. Massage the foot 
well, wiggle the toes to promote circulation, 
and paint the sore part with tincture of 
iodine night and morning. Write me for 
formula, repeating questions one and three, 
and inclosing stamped envelope. 

A Reaper.—lIt is imperative that you bathe 
your feet frequently every day and soak 
them afterward in a strong alum solution; 
also that you change shoes and stockings at 
least once a day. Dust your footwear with 
the following powder: Salicylic acid, 1 
ounce; boric acid, 3% ounces; talcum, 29 
ounces. 

Freck_es.—Send for a private reply, as the 
formula for the relief of sunburn and 
freckles cannot be repeated here at this time. 
Massage the bust with cocoa butter very 
thoroughly twice daily, and wear a bust sup- 
porter all the time, even during sleep. Care- 
lessness in this respect is more ruinous’ to 
the bust than anything else. Vaucaire Tonic 
is highly recommended for bust development. 
I will gladly send formula with directions 


for use, upon receipt of a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Do not sead Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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No matter what work you are now doing, whether you are eighteen or fifty, ot 
whether you ever sold an article in your life, I can teach you the secrets that have 
brought success and financial independence to thousands of men just like yourself. 


OU _ men who are struggling along in small-pay jobs, hoping and striving for success, I 
yish you could be here with me for just a iw moments. I could show you how hun- 
reds, yes thousands, of former bookkeepers, clerks, mechanics—men from every walk of 

life and of almost every age—have stepped to big-paying positions and splendid success 

in the selling end of business. They simply wrote to me and asked for the same free proof 1 
want to give you. They followed my advice and today are leading happy, prosperous lives— 
earning 500 to $10,000 a yearand more. Many drive their own cars, own their own homes 
—have plenty of money—trayel about seeing the country and makjng hosts of influential 
friends. They have learned the secrets of successful selling. They are Star Salesmen. 


Here’s Charles H. Shoemaker of Centralia, Wash., a 17 year old boy who learned these 
Just send me your name and I will amazing selling secrets, left his job on a ranch which paid him $35 to $50 a month, took a 
prove to you that I can make youa selling job and in less than six months was eurning $100 a week. 


Star Salesman, that I can train you, Geo. W. Kearns of Oklahoma City, had never earned more than $60 a 

as I have trained thousands of others, month and in his Own words “had never sold a dime’s worth of goods” in his 

to get into this big-pay class where life; yet after becoming a member of the National Salesmen’s Training 
men are earning $2,500 to $10,000 a Association, he quickly earned as high as $524 in two weeks. 

year and more. Write me today. P. T. Balsbaugh of Enola, Pa., who was a fireman on the Pennsylvania 

Railroad, took the N. 8. T. A. System and in a short time had jumped into 

the $10,000 a year class, 

Icould tell you about countless other instances of striking success. But that is not necessary. Let me prove to you— 

entirely free of charge—that I can make you a Star Salesman and help you to big success in this fascinating profession. 


s The way to get into this wonderful calling 
n Amazingly Easy Way to :2'or tie Wi o's magnificent salary is 
almost unbelievably simple. You don’t have 
to give up your present job or take an hour's 
ecome a r a esman time from it. The National Salesmen’s Truin- 
ing Association, formed and managed by Sales- 
men and Sales Managers of proven ability, will teach yoo the secrepe of aes 
selling in your spare time at home. ou can get an inside grasp 0! © organize 
4 tay gy hy and simplified knowledge and experience of the country’s best salesmen. There 
owe Se y are certain proven ways of doing and saying things in selling that get results. 
Opportunities in Sal Once you know these principles you are ready to sell anything. | The whole wide 
‘undamentals of Salesmansbip world is your field and countless firms will bid high for your services. 
Personality and How to Develop It . Oo Z g — - 
ur Free Employment Service will help you 
The Wholesale Salesman A Job IS Ready as select and secure a good paying selling posi- 
Ss Y li tion just as soon as you are ready to take it. 
oon as ou ua You don’t have to wait until you've finished 
ing the training—you can earn as you learn. There are opportunities everywhere, and 
The Art of Advertising we keep in close touch with the leading manufacturers and wholesalers throughout 
Memory Training the country. They know what N. 8. | 4 m can do and that is why we are 
Preparation and Use of Samples swamped with requests for Salesmen. Why don’t you qualify for one of these big jobs? 
Overcoming Competition 
Analyzing the Territory How to Prove These Statements /¥.7) Scamas Tani io 
Building Up the Territory t M E You don’t have to take my 10 men $s Training Association 
Use of Words in Expression a y xpense word for all this. Just let me Dept. 4-D, Chicago, lll., U.S. A. 
Elements of Correct English send you Free Proof of every statement I have made. Sim- With no obligation on my part 
Use of Logical Argument and ply sign and mail the coupon below. It will bring you **The Knight of the Grip’’ and Patt 
*A Knight of the Grip,” a inating book on Sales- bout ow * . S\ it raining and Employment 
manship and particulars of our Fre 3 re. eee on AR showing lines of business with 
ex ata rn tee pecan eines val f ; 
Approach for Interested Sys em of Salesmanship. rai nt z and Employment 
Attention Don’t delay getting this valuable information, it is free for the / Name 
Answering Objections for Decision esking- The _ of the coupon may change 7s se _ - 
Olosing to Get Favorable Action > eee. So matt the jo tl oh eam ae / 
Self-Checking Your Salesmanship 


Reaching Your Final Goal— National Salesmen’s Training Association / 


Suece 
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...-Business Manager 
.. Auditor 


Stenographer 
.._ Bookkeeper 
..»Fire Ins. Adjuster 
..-Sanitary Engineer 
.... Automobile 
.-Photoplay Writer 





You, too, can become a Finger Print 
Expert. Learn in few weeks—no pre- 
vious experience necessary. raduates 
laced at once in big paying positions, — 
Big Demand for Experts. undreds being 
: sought by big corporations, Finger print 
We guarantee at any time dur- identification being applied to big business 
‘ { everywhere, 
— the first year of your enrollment Train Yourself in Spare Time. Atsmall cost 
o refund the entire amount paid if immedi- and a few hours study at home, you can fit 
ately upon the completion of ten examina- 9% yourself perfectly for this paying profes- 
tions you notify the school that you are not sion. Hicks’ RemarkableSystem has placed 
satisfied with your Course. hundreds 6f men in big positions. 
Pai, Sopa toc terpuoraae einer! 
. ° ° z Spec '° Cc 
feasion ‘that’s 1 not overcrowded. Write tovay. 
ARE YouGUARANTEE FEDERAL FINGERPRINT NSTI 
620 Kemper Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
YOUR Service’ : = 
Will you guarantee your service to Don t WW ear a Truss 
your employer as we guarantee our service ~~ B® OOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
to you? CAN you? Think it over. -Think the modern scientific 
what “absolute satisfaction” means in dollars 
and cents—if you can deliver it. Guaranteed 
service is simply the difference between “getting by” 
and GETTING ON. If you are only “getting by,” if 
you aren’t increasing your earning pow*r, or if you 
can’t guarantee your service, then you need and 
should get specialized training, 
We Guarantee Our Training 
Make no mistake about that! When we 
undertake to make you a skilled worker in your line, 
we absolutely and unreservedly guarantee to satisfy 
you insofar as quality and thoroughness of trainin 
go. We accept students on no other basis but that o' 
satisfaction or money back, years’ experience en- 
ables us to stand back of our work. We know HOW 
well enough to guarantee_our service to you. You 
risk nothing by enrolling. You can’t lose acent. Our 
training will enable you to guarantee your service 
ause of your training. That means the position 
you want, and bigger pay. 
° 
Training Decides Pay 
There’s no question about it. You get paid for onl 
what youcan DO. That dependson what you KNOW. 
Increase your knowledge with one of our practical 
Courses_and your earning power increases accord- 
ingly. You can train at home in your spare time — 
backed by the assurance that we guarantee to satisfy 
you. There are no strings to that offer. Let us send 
you our Free Bulletin and full details, Check 
and mail the coupon TODAY. 
A™ Correspondence, Dept. 644, Chicago 
TRAINING-THE iXEY TC SUCCESS 
nd booklet and tell h 
Penertind ny Betis sod. mete Ald 
.... High School Course 
..Electrical Engineer 
... Telephone Engineer 
.. Architect 
... Draftsman 
.. Building Contractor 
.. Structural Engineer 
...-Mechanical Engineer 
. Civil Engineer 
....-Steam Engineer 
. Shop Superintendent ye 
Lawyer Course 





+1. Certified Public Acc’nt 


gineer 


..Employment Manager 
..Foreman’s Training 








Please mention this magazine 


invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that ree 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No obe 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would 2 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it, 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
mame and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 212C State St., Marshall, Mich 


Have You Ever 
Read 


PICTURE- 


Screen News 
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WHY MAN— 
we made this 
cigarette for 
you! 


me 


CIGARETMES 


OUR highest ideal of ciga- 
rette enjoyment begins the 
ay you get acquainted with 
el cigarettes! They win you 
their quality. 


els expert blend of choice 
urkish and choice Domestic to- 
accos is SO new, SO smooth and 
D fascinating you’ll prefer it 
o either kind of tobacco 
moked straight! 


els are unique in so many 


ther ways that appeal to 
10kers. They have a remark- 
ble mildness, but that desirable 
body” is al/there! Again, Camels 
pave no unpleasant cigaretty 
ftertaste, no unpleasant ciga- 
ttty odor! 


he real way to appreciate 

els best is to compare them 

ff-by-puff with any cigarette 
the world at any price! 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Camels are sold every- 
where in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes for 20 cents; 
or ten packages (200 
cigarettes) in a glass- 
ine-paper-covered-car- 
ton. We strongly rec- 
ommend this carton for 
the home or office sup- 
ply or when you travel. 
R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“We Must Fly To- “night” 


Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She thought 
she knew him so well. et now, at two in the 
morning, he burst on her with this terror—this 
mystery—this what? 


It’s the beginning of one of the best mysteries 
ever solved by the great detective. 


GiieAmerican Conan Doyle’ 

‘He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
taken science—science that stands for this age— 
and allied it to the mystery and romance of de- 
tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 
For nearly ten years, America has been watching 
his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, 
Onn, sterciing things that detective hero would 
unfold. 


FREE #6 vin 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give 

REE a set of Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes. 

When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the 
most fearful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan 
Poe—far off here in New York—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

In England and France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to 
be the greatest writer that America has produced. 
them he is the great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here are two of 
the greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective 
Stories. You can get the Reeve at a remarkably low 
price and the Poe FREE forashorttime only. Sign 
and mail the coupon nowe 


HARPER ~ BROTHERS, 219 Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes. Also 
send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in ro volumes. If the 
books are not satisfactory, I will return both sets within 10 a f= at your ex- 
pense. Otherwise I will send you $2 a month for 13 months, 5.@8.Comb 4-20 


Address ....cceceees $0660606600600006066 Se0sccsese é0ee 


Occupation. ....scccececssseeecccccccccesenecses e 


5000 MILES 


OF SERVICE AT , THE PRICE 
Guaranteed for SOOO Miles 
STANDARD GUARANTEE 


Double Tread Tires are recone 
eX our skilled mechanics, made of 
double the amount of fabric than any ordie 
nary tire. Free from punctures or blows 
outs. Our customers receive from 4,000 to 
10,000 miles of service. Reliner Free, 

Order today at these low prices: 


Size 


PROMS TIRES MOSEEN oo 
] - resas 


id $2. ne deposit for each tire on 
Bn c.O0 Tires shipped su jest s 
your lite State whether S.& : 
Cl, plain or non- -skid isdesired. Ali coal 
price. By sending full amount of order 
you can save 6 per cent—our special cash 
with-order discount. ; 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
3019 Michigan Ave. Dept. 232 Chicago, Ill, 





en it comes mere! 
for 10 yt di 





Yes, stop it, yov inow 
by your own experience 

it is only a make-shift, 

a false prop against a 
collapsing wall, and that 

is undermining your 
health. Why, then, con- 
tinue to wearit? Here 

is a better way, which 
means that tiresome, 
torturous trusses can be 
thrown away forever, 
and it’s all because 
Stuart’s PLAPAO-PADS 
arediftferent, being 
medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive pur+ 
posely to peg 25 slip- 

5 ping and to afford an 
i | arrangement to hold the 
iM] parts securely in place, 


w NO STRAPS, 
BUCKLES oR 
(} SPRINGS 
= ATTACHED, 


) cannot slip, 30 
w cannot chafe or 


p Using a Truss 





Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 
the home, and report most obstinate cases cured—no 
delay from work, Soft as velvet—eas tye tee 
pensive. Process of recovery is natural, so wae 
no use for trusses, Awarded Gold Medal Tnternati 

Exposition, Rome; Grand Prix, Paris. Write us today to 
prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAO, FREE. sAddress, 


Plapao Laboratories, Block 27, St.Louis Mo 
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“Here’s an Extra $50, Grace 


—I’m making real money now 








1? 


“Yes, I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay day came. I’ve been promoted 
with an increase of $50 a month. And the first extra money is yours. Just a 
little reward for urging me to study at home. The boss says my spare time 
training has made me a valuable mcn to the firm and there’s more money com- 
ing soon. We're starting up casy street, Grace, thanks to you and the I.C.S.!” 


Today more than ever before, money is what 
counts. The cost of living is peg eyo 
by month. You can’t get along on what you 
have been making. Somehow, you’ve simply 
got to increase your earnings. 


Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands 
of other men have proved there is an unfail- 
ing ty to do it. Train yourself for bigger 
work, learn to do some one thing well and 
employers will be glad to pay you real money 
for your special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will prepare you for the 
position you wantin the work you like best, whatever 
itmay be. You can get it without sacrificing a day or a 
dollar from your present occupation. You can get it at 
home, in spare time, through the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. 


It is the business of the I. C. S. to prepare men in just 
your circumstances for better positions at better pay. 
They have been doing it for 28 years. They have helped 
two million other men and women. They are training 
over 100,000 now. Every day — students write to tell 
of advancements and increased salaries already won. 


You have the same chance they had. What are yo 
going to do with it? Can you afford to let a single price- 
less hour pass without atleast finding out what theI.C.S. 
can do for you? Here is all we ask—without cost, with- 
out obligating yourself in any way, simply mark and 
mail this coupon. 


— a a oe eee TEAR OUT HERE 


{INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


OX 3496, SCRANTON, PA. 


lain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 


xp! 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


BLEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Reilways 
Electric Wiring 

Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 

OIVIL ENGINEER 

Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 

ine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Bullder 





Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


Navigation 











OOOO E 
sj 


Name 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 


road Trainmas 
ING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
OOKKEEPER 
apher and Typist 

. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Cc ool Subj 





Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
|Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 





1 
Auto Repsiring 
AGRIOULTURE 
Poultry Raising Italian 





Present 
re) 





Street 
and No. 





City 
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Your Chance to Make Big Profits inVulcani 


Ilere is your chance to get into a hi uly profitable b 

which will make you independent. High class vulcay 
re in demand everywi 
Many of our graduates 
$3,000 a year and over, 
We make the 
steam vulcanizer and & 
son retreader and teach 
the famous Anderson Meth 
of Vulcanizing. Our 
dents make good bee 
they can do superior 
with the Anderson 
and method and 
one-tenth the ot. oe 
y al other  vulcanizen) 
Highly satisfied cus 
and large profits meag 
paying business. vot 
are we able to convince 


* of this, but we invite you 
compare the Anderson 
a VY 1 ge and method with others, 
We exe pena An 
Hose Su rter holds the son schools of vulcanizi 
socks caearate and allows | 80 states for teaching the Anderson method of vulcaniz 
the little one absolute | The course requires 5 to 10 days and costs $20. If 
freedom of action, so r_cessary to its health, buy an Anderson vulcanizer we return your $20 and 
growth and comfort. Tue highly nickeled parts of you $2 per day expense money while learning. 
the ‘‘Baby Midget’’ have smooth, rounded corners Our reputation is valuable. We expect Anderson vulcanh 
and edges and they do pee come in contact with to do work which will outlast the rest of the tire. 
the baby’s skin. Like the expect Anderson students to succeed in a business way 
success is our success. Therefore we do not sell an Anderson 
canizer to anyone who has not received our course of inst 
Don’t miss this opportunity. Write today for full p 
ulars and address of Anderson school nearest to you. 
ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 
32 Williams Bids. Indianapolis, Ind., U.§&, 


HOSE SUPPORTERS | Looe name tn 


For Women, Misses and Children 
it is equipped with the famous Al’-Ru! ber Oblong 
Button, which prevents slipping and ruthless ripping. 


Silk, 15 cents; Lisle, 10 cents Do You Want 


SOLD EVERYWHERE OR SENT POSTPAID 
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GEORGE FROST? CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 


—_ cts Get in the Movies 


Thousands of new faces needed for this attrac 
and profitable profession. Beauty or experience 
necessary. All types required. We co-operate di 

i big movie directors whose endorsements of 
service are published in the handsome. illust 
booklet “The New Road to Film Fame.” Send 
cents today for this booklet and questionnaire, 
explains plan fully and contains letters from fam 
film stars. If you are sincere in your desire to 
in the movies, Send for this book today. It may 
ycur first step to film fame and fortune. Screen @ 
ing Directors Service, Desk 6, Wilmington, Delay 
























































LBascH & CO, 





Basch ‘Rook = BECOME A 


of Money Saving Bargains in 


DIAMONDS 


See the jnone saving di bar, 1c) e great ‘ 
32 I still offers jn thio yt in cone, of rising, prices, 44 Study At Home. Legally trained men win 


75; +7 4 carat at $72.00. Free examination. Money back guarantee. high positions and big success in business 
Write Gt this book: see what Basch offers setore ou buys amend, Big bar- Ge Band public ife. Greater opportunities now 
Fite vcins in jewelry and watche rings it frege Write toda: ever. Bealeader. Lawyers eam 
L. Basch & Co., Dept. 13450 "State and Quincy Streest, Chicago, IIL. ‘$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
: | We guide you step bystep. Y 
train at home during spare time 
you for bar examination in any state 


a efunded accordi: ing toour Guarante ol 
BY | ied. Di 2 of LL.B. con erves 
Thousands of successful students enrol 
ow cost, easy terms. Fourteen-volume Law 
A, x Library freeif you nrollnow. Get oor val 
able 120-page **Law Guide’’ and **Evide 


books free. Send for them—NOW 
Your faa! in | = =a gy tree 
Pine 
A pleasant, dignified profession. Taught 
by actual practice. Modern labora- 
tories. Three months’ course—day or 
evening. No previous knowledge or 
experience vequed. No charge for tools or equipmert. 


The men we train are in demani. Establisned 27 years. TENOR BAA dll Hawalian Guitar, Violia, 

Country-wide recognition. Wri.e today for free catalog No. 26 Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Bash 
scHhOOLs o& Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To 

BODEE* MECHANICAL DENTISTRY = in each locality, bod give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolis, 


| ulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or ‘Banjo abe 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN ee ae 
15 W.447St. 15 ano Walnut Sts. 15 Flatbush Ave. 











Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee st 
no charge. Complete outfit free, Writenow. No obligate 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL 
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For the out-of-doors days 


KODAK 


And not merely the alluring picture story, but on 
every negative at least a date, and a title, too, if you like. 
Titling is the work of but an instant with an Autographic 
Kodak; is as simple as making the picture itself —and 
there is no extra charge for Autographic film. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


Catalog free at your Dealer's or Ly mail. 
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Agents and Help Wanted Patents and Lawyers Songs, Poems—Contiou a 





























































































GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- INVENTORS desiring to secure patents SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT 

B Let our expert former Government | should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To | CoMtains valuable instructions and 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free | Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- | Submit song-poems for examinationyy 
bookiet giving full information. Patterson | scription for our opinion of its patentab'e will furnish music, copyright and f@ 


Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash publication or sale. Knickerbocker 
HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU | ington, D. C 301 Gaiety Bidg., New York. 

SELL AT 2c, PER GALLON ; ests "? YOTT geonc es 

3 jw, } at = ns ot } amend gs PATEN' Write for Evidence of Con- HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? & 

clusive rights ‘for our county a ception Blank and free guide book. Send | best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D1@ 

void,’ x adley Boosh model or sketch and description for free | Dickens Ave., Chicago. 

- ; opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 





































RAILWAY ets, references. Prompt Attention. Reason- PIANISTS—SINGERS! Send_ us 
$110.00 a month to start aad expenses ; able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 | We'll, forward $2.00 worth New 
travel if desired; unlimited advancement. | Ninth, , Washington, D. C. latest hits immediately, also place 
No age limit. Three months’ home study —___—_—_ our mailing list. George Sande 

















Situation arranged. Prepare for PATENTS. Highest references. Rates Theatre, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, 

nent position. Write for booklet CM_ 2 reasonable Best results. Promptness as- 

Standard Business Training Institute, Buf- sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 

falo, N. Y. patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, Motion-Picture Plays 
WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- “ 








shing everything; men and women $30 to ‘ 






















> 2 ATENTS PROMPTLY PROCURED. PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices 
$100 fist Ph ent hsv 7. oe ee ae Personal. Careful and Efficient service. | Great demand. We show you how 
fig ented Ny Rags- | Highest references. Moderate fees. Send | free particulars. Rex Publishers, Bom 
a ~ — eS sketch or model for actual search and ad- P-7, Chicago. 
BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent oppor- vice. George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent - 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write C. T. | Law, 18 D Loan & Trust Bldg., Wash- $50—$100 weekly writing Moving 
Ludwig, 136 Westover Building, Kansas | ington, D. C. Plays. Get free book; valuable 
City Mo. —— tion; prize offer ae Playw 
SIDE- “LINE SALESMEN—We have an PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright—fore- | lege, Box 278, x | Chicago. 
attractive line of premium assortments for ue ree ne oe a Bg cra FREE to writers—A wonderful littl 
live salesmen. Commission from $5.00 to sonable. Correspondence licited Re- of money-making hints, suggestions, 
$20.00 per order. If you want an upto- . + pr eamadeg Pgs rage r the A B C of successful Story and 







































date line, write today. " Canfield Mfg. Co., | Sults_procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C writing. Absolutely Free. Just 
4003 Broadway St., Chicago, Ill. LEGAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. | Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, Ng 
“DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Latest court decisions Remit $1 when - 
pate ' Great demand. We train you. notified Co- operative Law Bureau, City 
*articulars free. Write. American Detec- Hall Station, Box 455. 
tive System. 1968 Broadway, New York Personal 
> )1AMO F > gen- ? aden 
=. 1AM I ONDS | fash velike gen- Short Stories and Photoplays DO YOU WISH TO KNOW. whet 
° Wew gy AR poe é are to gain success, win friends, be 
Few go wg eg“ $50 to $150 A WEEK, writing | stories or the reverse? Scientific, convincing 
profits, pleasent work. Write today ‘Mex- Previous acceptance not essential. Send for formation Wonderful re “ag claimed 
can Diamond Imptg “Co 3ox CD 3, Las Special Free Offer. Department * Nev patrons. ‘‘Key to Succe pe’ 
Cruces, New Mexico “a _ York Literary Bure au, 145 West 36th St., sketch for 10 cents and ‘pirthda te 
= — New York City son-Heywood Co., Dept. 300, Ch 
SELL our hosiery and underwear dire: —— — 31d San Francisco 
to cousumer Large line—good profits WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Short - - - 
pr t guaranteed Samy SS) pay in spare time Copy- CRYSTAL GAZING—THE CRA 
C & D Co., Dept and plans free Press Re SEND self-addressed stamped envelop 
ite (406), St s, Mo free instructior Zancig's Studio 








—— Asbury Park, N. J 





































































































































LEARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS My —— ————_——— 
book tells how, where to send, gives model WHY BE ONLY HALF ALIVE? @ 
copyright and pointers for 50 Lester de- book Man The Master tells you how ® 
Frates, P. O. B. 1461, Bostor come a New Bein Write Ogden § 
YoU . ee eens nst »2 Andrews Bldg., Cit y 
7“ WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paia | [!st. © . 2 me 
rtisement any one for suitable ideas Experience ur ASTROLOG STARS TELL 
in this issue necessary ; com lete outline Free Producers story Send birth date and dime for 
SALES a E eg “WANTED in every League, 439 St. Louis. read Ed 840 East 55th, Chi 
county to or spare tir Posi Built 
tions worth ‘S750 re ve We 
train the inexperience velty Cutlery . 
14 Bar St., Canton. Ohio ¥ Miscellaneous 
$10-$100 week Free samples K. I 
ul t st wath ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stam 
ger are? t re fr Cured At Hom Instructive booklet 
N. Clark, Cl n F, New Yor Walter McDonnell Sf Potomac 
iia ae Bui z, Washington, D 
rtic of tl best 4 : 
1 on t market Candy SELL YOUR OWN PROPERTY, 
n $4.006 7 mmissions, new plat ace re 
154 k tell how lex Jept 4 
<t M . 145 colates Assorte: ». hox Broadway, New r 
: veh id, insured. st you - —_— —_— - 
COME DET Y Bi pay; easy box with our compli GENUINE Navajo Ir li made bla 
work; great demand everywhere; we show 15th, Phil Seautiful rugs, all sizes, priced very 
you; write, Wagner, 79th St., New sonable Write Navajo Curio Co., @ 
York. Dent. 593 New i 
MEN—-WOMEN, 18 up, wanted. — $100- Songs, Poems, etc. YOUR NAME on 35 linen cards 
$150 month. | Hundreds _ government jobs case 20 cts. Agents wanted for @ 
open, Write for list. : Franklin Institute, WRITE A SONG—Love, mother. home, selling novelties in the world Outfit 
Dept. P2, Rochester, N.Y. childhood, patriotic or any subject I John W. Burt, Coshocton, Ohio 
T RTL TT . se cs arantee publicatic: 
\ $100 WEEKLY Automobile | Compose music and guarantee pub on. 
owners everywhere wild with enthusiasm. | Send words. i 1 _, thomas Merlin, 222 
Marvelous invention doubles power, mile- Reape tr Block, Vhicago. Vaudeville ; 
age, efficiency. Saves ten times its cost WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
ing ik me ee “sae tmple Outi and | Write music and guarantee to secure Rae GET ON THE STAGE! _ Experiel 
Ford C ar free. quie} I 3allwey bro ation Submit poems on any suive necessary. Send stcmp for instructiv® 
Dept 2 Louisville Ky ahem y sl Broz dws y Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build: let “All About Vaudeville.” LaDe 
= oe os : ee ins, New York. __ | 255, Jackson, Mich. 
8S: SSMAN—CITY OR RAVE!" NG. : > % nes aggre ce 
Experience unnecessary. Send for lict of ~ WRITE words for a song. We write 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spere | Music, guarantee publisher's acceptance. m 7 . 
time to earn the big salaries—$! 500 to | Submit poems on_ patriotism, love or ar Duplicating Devices 


$10,000 a yeer. mane services ren- subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michi- 
é 1 ational psi sg | gen Av., Room 323, Chicago 
ation, “Dept. 107, Chicago, 








dered Membe 
Training Associ 
Ill. 





SMODEEX DUPLICATOR—A _ BE 
WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG.—We Fetter. $1.50 up. 50 te 75 copies from 
—= write music, publish and secure copyright. pencil, ahd ae ; no glue Ist 
MEN WANTED for Detective wor. Snbmit poems on any subject. The Metro- 40,000 firms use it. 30 days’ trial. 
Write J. Ganor, Former Govt. Detective, politan Studios, 914 8. Michigan Avenue, need one. Booklet free. L. . 
121 Danville, Ill. Room 120, Chicago. Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Here is an amazing o a ge or every housewife! This —— lustrous 
num sent for only a dollar down; balance of 
N’S easy credit terms. Think w what these wont up-to-date utensils will 


2-Piece Alumi 


LastsforYears ‘ 
bargain price on HAR’ 
mean not only for today, ivy for years to come; the big saving in time, wor 
er an « thisconvenient 13 
fuel-saving, silver-like kitchenware. 
$1378 cement 


Only $1 brings this guaranteed 42-Piece Pure Al um Set, for test in 
your kitchen. If you don’ 't find it a wonderful bargain, —_ it back after 30 days” 
use and we will refund your dollar and pay transportation charges both ways. 
Made from heavy gauge pressed steel aluminum. Absolutely seamless. Guaran- 
teed the best, mostserviceable aluminum ware made, Will not crack corrode, chip 
or pecl. Set consists of; Nine-piece combination double roaster with 2 outer 
shells; inside padding pan; 5 custard cups with perforated pan holder. (Two outer 
shells used for chicken, steaks, etc. Perforated inset — ng pan make com- 
ination cooker and steamer. Also used as a cake pan, e dish, pudding 
Pipes dsegt, kettles 2b e open pans are used.) tt ANT 
2pes.); 6-qt. kettle; 2 bread pans; 2 pie plates; 1 and 2-qt. Sane eipenes 3) 1 edie; 
Bisly By pans, w se meee ce me ee - 
0} ; 

Pelt and eee j Leaster set: E Hartman Furn. & CarpetCo., s0., 3998 Wentworth Ave. Dept. 2533 39 Chicago 
ick holder ge Lg y (4 pes.); Enclosed is $1.00. Send the 42- eee Aluminum Set No. 415BMA15. Iam 
Fagssurin 1 comb. fun- to have 30 days’ trial. If not satisfied I will ship it back and you will eo 

" nel (6 measuringspoons; my $1.00 and pay transportation both ways. If I keep it I will pay $1.5 
trainer; 1 sugar shaker; 1 grater: 1 7 turner; 1 lemon juice | month until price, $13.78, is paid. 
Shpg. wt. shock 10 Ibs. Shi from Chicago ware- 
r by No. 415BM A15. Price, complete set of 42 
1now. Balance $1.50 monthly. = | Name.. 
Address 


eces, $13.78. Send$1 n 
itheoupon bringsthis 42- Piece Aluminum Set for30 days’ trial 
Sent free on request. 

REE Ba ain Book Furniture,rugs,stoves, 
§ Occupation..... ececccerecececccess Nearest Shipping Point.........essseeeeee . 


es, ., silverware, jewelry, phonographs, washing machines, 
arm equipment, etc,—all on our easy payment plan. 
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Through Magic-Like 
VIOLET RAYS 


New way to banish poor health 
to get back vigor and energy--to have 
a clear beautiful skin and healthy hair 
andsealp. Treat yourself at home with 
the famous Violet Rays—handy new 
smail high frequency instrument makes 
it possibie 

Not a vibrator. No shock. No main. 
Wonderful even for infants. Soothes 
and relieves while vitalizing every 
cellandevery tissue. Doesforhuman 
system what sunshine does for plants. 
Requires only few minutes each day. 
Recommended and used by leadin‘s 
physicians and beauty specialists 


Try Violet Ray |"iricnr vr" 












































Bud Cigarette 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with} 























Treatment without cost | Astin. distinctive blend which is appreciat 
Oo Sie ered Sere mies | Tecem by smokers of discrimination a 

You gan enjoy the delightful Neuritis. _ 3 
wien eat or obligation to bay, dest Caiarrh taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes secure 
write to-day imple: 













packed in Mahogany Wood Boxe 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100. Seni 
postpaid to any address. The Bug 
Cigarette Comps iny, 2 Rector Streefj 
New York City. 


Blackheads 
NEW BOOK | basta 
Goitre 
SENT FREE | E22" 
Skin Diseases 
A. fully illu 
rated, thorc rugby descriptive booklet 
telling in 7 nts ailof this great new ma 
2 wi 8 ce. It te 



















Rh speci jal oer r is still in effect A 
VI-REX ELECTRIC (CO., Dept. 74 
326 W. Madison St.. Chicago, Ill. 
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Editor of Top-NotTcH MAGAZINE, 








DAR Sir: Just a line to let you know that 1] 
; consider it an honor to be a Tor-Notci reader. 







It is an all-around American magazine filled 
with good, clean-cut stories—the sort of stories 











one is not afraid to let his mother, sister, and dad 
read: a mavazine that every American should 
be proud to have in his home. 

Respectfully yours, 


AtEx. F. LEwiIs. 





24 Bristol Place, Detroit, Mich. 
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especially 
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was prepared by 
ities, written 
language that 
in the minds of 
books was to 

So they put 


would) help you, 


Invest 7e a Day in You Brain 


cigar money). These 
ir brain—in knowledge 
to make bigger money 
e great volumes are 


twe ve 
of the 
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understand. 
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help 
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that will 
you 
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wonderful home-study 
; twelve is YOUR 
ESS! Each set 
foremost author- 
you in the kind of 
The first 
who prepared 
make MORE 
rything that 
diagrams, com- 


SUCC 


men 
you 


bring 
louble 
must 


you the 
or triple 


greatest 

your ear! 

Pick your set 
any 


Send No Money If po og Ee for thean on 


yxoks must show 
jo Fill out the 
books arrive. 
sulting Membership in the 

sult our corps of experts on 
ship costs $12 t is 
turn the fore 


you 


pages you 


Gap AmericanTechnical Society cuz a. 


Carpentry and Contracting 
volumes, 2138 
than 


pages and 
400 illustrations. 
Prepares for Contractor, 
Building Superintendent and 
Carpenter he ger Regular 
price, $25. Special price, 
$19.80. 


Civil Engineering 
Nine volumes, 3900 pages and 
3000 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. Prepares for Civil 
or Structural Engineer, 
Transitman, Estimator, De- 
signer or Chief Draftsman. 
Regular price $45 00. Spe- 
cial price, $29.80. 
Telephony and Telegraphy 
Four volumes, 1728 pages and 
2000 plates and 
res for Tel- 
Wire Chief, 
Manager, Trouble 
or Telegrapher. Reg- 
price, $20.00. Special 
$14.80. 
Mechanical 

Architectural Drawing 
Four volumes, 1578 pages 
and more than one thousand 
illustrations. Prepares for 
Architectural or Mechanical 
Draftsman. Regular price, 


$20.00. Special price, only 
$14.80. 


ephone Engineer, 
Exchange 
Man 
ular 
price, 


that the 

coupon now. 

if you mail the coupon at once we 

American Te 
an 

yours fr 

can 


ll never miss the 
will work for you, 
Pay only the very 


money 


small 
will 
Society 

may have. 
promptly. Mail 


*hnical 
problem you 
you act 
forget 


Electrical 
Seven 


Engineering 
volumes, 3000 pages 
and 2600 illustrations, plates 
and diagrams. Prepares for 
Electrical Engineer, 

Plant Superintendent, 
station Operator or 

cian, Regular price, 

Special price, $29.80. 


Fire Prevention 

nd insurance 
Four volumes, 1500 pages and 
600 illustrations, diagrams, 
forms, etc Prepares for 
Counterman, Rate Clerk, In- 
spector or Agent. Regular 
price, $20.00. Special price, 
$15.80. 


Automobile Engineering 
Five volumes, 2400 pages and 
2000 illustrations. Prepares 
for Garage Foreman, Auto- 
mobile Mechanic or Chauf- 
feur. Invaluable to car own- 
Regular price $30.00. 
price, $21.80. 


Machine Shop Practice 
Six volumes, 2300 pages and 
2500 illustrations. Prepares 
for Machine Shop Superin- 
tendent or Foreman, Foun- 
dryman, Pattern Maker, Tool 
Jesigner or Tool Maker. Reg- 
ular price, $30.00. Special 
price, $19.80. 


ers. 
Special 


feed your brain, give i 
now 
money E 


You take 
train you for a 
shipping 
give you 
This 
Ordinarily 
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rocco, flexible 
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all the knowledge 
surest success. 

handsomely bound, 
style; others in American Mo- 
handy style. All stamped in gold. 
set that is meant for you; examine 
. If you are satisfied the special 
price, on terms of less Je a day. 
satisfied, 
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that you 


some in half 


an 


return 


books. 


Jump at g or 
portunity 
miss 
opportunity to 


‘you ‘will never 

day (less 
invest in 
you ex 

char to grow. 
and examine it free 
xamine the books first. 
terms so easy that you 
no risk The 
bett bigger-pay 
ch es when the 
FREE a year’s Con- 
allows you to con 
this member- 
the coupon before you 


the 


power If 


and Practice 
(with Reading Course in 2 
Four volumes, 1451 pages bound pamphlets). ee 
and more than 1400 illustra- he ar gl ey 
tions, etc. Prepares for San- 4); Bar Examinations. 
itary Engineer, Heating and wonderful aid to business 
Ventilating Engineer, Master men. Regular ne $72.00. 
Plumber or Plumber. Reg- Special price, $44.8 

ular price, $20.00. Special Accountancy ana 

price, $14.80. Business Management 
Steam and Gas Engineering Seven volumes, 2700 pages 
Seven volumes, 3300 pages and 2000 illustrations, forms 
and 2500 ill rations, plates, Prepares for Certified 
diagrams, >. Prepares for Accountant, Auditor, 
Stationary, Marine Manager, Accountant, 
motive Engineer or Fireman. Man or Bookkeeper. 
Regular price, a Spe- Regular price, $35.00. Spe- 
cial price, = 8 cial price, $24.80. 


Sanitary, Heating and 
Ventilating Engineering 


Law 


~ — ~~ — — — oe = 

‘American Technical Society, 

4 Dept. X594, Chicago, U. S. A. | 
Please send me set of 

for 7 days’ examination, shipping charges collect. ] 

will examine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, wiil 

send $2.80 within 7 days and $2.00 each month, (Law 

$3.00), until I have paid the special price of $ 

If I decide not to keep the books, I will return them by 

expr at your expense. Title not to pass to me until 

the pe is fully paid for. 


NAME .... 
ADDRESS 
’ REFERENCE 
—_— —_ — 
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Drawing Outfit RE 
Drawing Table 
Compleie Set of 


Drawing Instruments 
and Drawing Table 


Yes, I will give you this com- 
plete drawing outfit absolutely free. The 
instruments are in a handsome high 
class, plush lined folding case. They 
are regular draftsman’s working in- 
struments. Besides I will give you ab- 
solutely free, a 20 x 25 inch drawing 
board, a 24 inch T square, a 12inch rule, 
a supply of drawing paper, two triangles, 
a French curve, pencils, erasers, thumb 
tacks, etc. 


= Delivered at Once 


The drawing table is the “Chief’s Own” adjustable folding 

Drawing Table, same as used and needed by first class draftsmen, 

The complete outfit and table are delivered to you at once. You have 
them to work with from the very first day. 


Be a Draftsman 
Draw $175.00 to $250.00 Per Month 


There is an urgent demand for skilled draftsmen. Companies are 


issuing calls every day for men to fill positions paying from $175.00 to 00 per 
month, Work is light, pleasant and profitable. — . we 


Chief Draftsman Yl tsstrue 


Iam Chief Drafisman ofalargeand kindthat you must be able to do to 
well known firm. I have been doing hold permanent, big paying positions, 
the highest paying expert drafting I give you my individual instruction. 
work fora quarter ofa century and If yourworkisright, I willadvance you 

I know just the kind of training rapidly. If it is wrong, I will show you where 

that is demanded from men who — and make you do itright, and do ell I canto 

get the big salaries. Itrain you by make you an expert draftsman and designer 
giving youactual, practicalwork,the inasuorttime. Write todav without fail, 


Pay AsYouWish What I want is the right kind of 


men, Don’t bother about expense. I will give 
you the working outfit free if < he get in at once. I charge a_very 
small fee for training you to experienced draftsman. You 


can pay the smail cost as suits you best. CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE 


Send Coupon for MyBig fb. cies. iat” 


y obligations on me whatsoevor, please mail yout 
it your name and address on the tr Sueccostul Draftemanshin’ "end full particulars el 
ew 00 ak ora letter or a post eard and “Personal Instruction” offer to a few students, it 
Senn itt =~ e toda: ay { will send you a that I am obligated i in no 0 way whatever, 
book “Successful Draftsmanship,’? and the great 
offer that I am now making on Ky i 
raftsman’s Working < Outfit an 
‘ou assume no ‘astiwations i 


You 
the coupon. Get in line for a big pa: 
book and full particulars of the coectal 
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naturally 
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At the S00O 


Stores only 
8 for 10 € 
74 for 15¢ 
60 for 50° 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an “X’”’ below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, ““Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One’. Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 

to real success. 

Cte 





HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, 
etc. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION; 

fraining for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive Positions. 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT — FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Managers, etc. 


On 
Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consultation Service for 
Business Men. 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: Training for 
Production Managers, Department Heads, and all 
thosedesiringtraining inthe48 factors of efficiency, 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
Training for positions as Correspondents, Mail 
Sales Directors, and all executive letter-writing 
positions. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for Busi Correspondents and Copy 
Writers. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign Correspondent 
with Spanish-speaking countries. 
hol BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
DOEFEECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful,effective speech for 
ini Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Poli- 
ibmen, etc. 
c. P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and 
Institute Examinations. 


alle Extension University 
The Largest png Training Institution 


orld 
yy Chicago, Illinois 


> ] 
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Send for FREE Catalog 


There are 128 illustrated pages of Diamond 
Rings, Diamond La Vallieres, Diamond Ear 
Screws, Diamond Scarf Pins, Diamond Studs, 
Watches, Wrist Watches; also our wonderfully 
showy assembled Solitaire Diamond Clusters. 
EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is spec- 
ially selected and pri ually t hate 


see id examine the article right In your 

own hands. If satisfied pay one-fifth of purchase 

price and keep it, balance divided into eight equal Q 
amounts, payable monthly. 


wiqw LIBERTY BONDS 


Fale gag: | R equal amounts, payable monthly, 
great brilliancy, YW Our Catalog & 
set in the latest Pi} Watches lustrates 
fashionable Solid RV 4 
Gold Mountings. k Watches—solid gold 
We guarantes and gold filled cases. Splendid 
entire satis- bargains in 25-year guaranteed 
faction. Watches; credit terms as low » 


$2.50 a Month 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelen 


Dept. M.222 100 to 108 North State St., Chicago, lilinols 
(Bstablished 1358) STORES IN LEALING CITIES 


LrowroW RITE 


There is a big demand for short stories, photoplays and featux 
articles. You can learn how to write at home in sparetime. Jack Londa| 
said so. He and other great writers have endorsed our home study course 

. *“How to Write’’ and full details ofow' 
Write For Free Book Special Introductory Offer. This 
offer is limited. Don’t losethis opportunity. Write today 


Hoosier Institute. Short Story Dept. 1704 Ft. Wayne, ind 
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CUT YOUR 
OWN HAIR 


< the kin 
want 

You can do 
thing witha 


COWAN 
Master Barber 
HAIR CUTTER 


Price $5.00 for Standard Adjusted for any length 
Set. Other sets at vari- and for finishing around 
ous prices on request. the ears and neck. 

You simply run 
Simple as A BC {2 e0w sn 
through your hair. Done in a few minutes. Time 
saved -lots of money too, at the price for hair cuts 
nowadays. You ought to see some of the letters we 
get from people who said it ‘‘couldn’t be done.”” Gness 
some of them never would have tried 
a Cowan if it hadn’t been for our 


30 Day Trial Offer {< 
COWAN 30 days and if not entirely 
satisfied your money will be refunded 

} changed for any more 
suitable set. You'll be mighty glad to 
keep it because you'll save the price 
of it before ys ar 

co 
Dept 








answering advertisements 








ADVERTISING 


“You Lie!’? 


ERE in this one- 
before the 
promised to . big politician—he, 
not her fiane 
Why did they y lie? 
names? Find out the 
pronounced upon them. 
all makes a big story. 


Read it. It's told by 
Richard 


Harding DAVIS 


First Uniform Edition 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an African des- 
ert—a lonesome island in the Pacific—or the deep 
mystery of a London fog—Davis always has a breath- 
less story to tell, 

If you are one of those who know that somewhere 
in the world splendid adventures are always happen- 

; that a beautiful woman can be interesting: 

at this moment—brave men are laurhing 
tricking death—defying fate and winning 
women they love—Richard H: irding Davis is for yon. 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “His heart flamed 
against cruelty and injustice. His writings form a 
text-book of Americanism which all our 
people would do well to read at the 


present time.’ 
Booth 


FRE Tarkington 


5 Volumes 


Our foremost living 
is Booth Tarkington: _— ry Ameri an sees hi 
self as a boy in ‘“*Penroc avery Amer 
ne the fascinating pro yblem touched in 
Flirt.” The world cannot grow tired of 
eutranciig story, ‘‘Monsieur Becaucaire.”’ 
Because of his closeness to re al American 
Columbia University’s $1,000 pri for the 
novel of 1918 went to Booth Tarkingto n. 


Send the Coupon 
Without Money 


You must act quickly. How 
w= long you can have these books at 
> the present low price we do not 

»know—the cost of paper and 
m@ cloth is going higher every day 
m When the present runs 
out we will have the 
extra cost of paper to the price. 
Make sure of your splendid seé 
price. Mail the 
Forget the “on ot- 
ony—the dullness pveryday 
Y life. Go with him into the “Jand 
of romance. 


horse town—at night—they stood 
judge—arrested—she an _ he iress, 
the 


amazing 
The 


sentence the judge 


at 
the 


American novelist today 


LL Oar 


RIF 


ag noe 


at the little 
coupon today. 





Ss name eee ee 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave.. New York. AFF 3-20 

Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard Har- 
ting Davis, 12 volumes. Also send absolutely free “‘Bocth 
Torkincton,’? 5 volumes. Jf the books are not srticfactory J} wv ill 
Teturn both sets within 10 days, at your expense. Otherwise 
1 will send you $2 and $2 a month for 11 montis. 





at once 


Address 


Uccupation 
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Please mention this magazine 


man beside her, 
Why did they hide their true } 


startling outcome of it 


that | 
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A bulky thing, the first 
Ingersoll, but it told time. 
Its direct descendant, small 
and thin, tells time both in 
the dark and in the light. 


——_—— 
—_— 














FIrtTy million Ingersolls have been made 

ard sold since Robert H.Ingersoll’s‘‘Yan- 
kee Contraption”’ first amazed the world at 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicagoin 1893. 
In the process of time, the first Ingersoll has 
evolved into 15 different Ingersoll watches, 


| including jewelled models and the famous 


Ingersoll Radiolitesthat tell time in the dark. 
To commemorate the first quarter century 


| of work, Ingersoll has had published a book 


“Time Telling Through the Ages’ (Double- 
day, Page & Company, $3.00) the first com- 
plete book on the subject, 296 pages of 
romantic authoritative history, interestingly 
written; attractively illustrated. See this 
book at stores showing the Ingersoll Anni- 
versary Window Trim, or as‘: your Public 
Library, or write us. Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Bro., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Ingersoll Waiches 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many splendid 
opportunities for trained accountants—men whose 
training combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization, Manage- 
ment and Finance. Few professions offer better > 
portunities to young men of ambition and intelli- 
gence. The tremendous business growthof this coun- 
try has created a rich field for the expert. Thereare 
only about 3,000 Certified Public Accountants to do 
the work of the half million concerns needing pro- 
ficient accounting service. The expert accountant 
is also needed today in every big executive organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these big 
itions. The La Salle method will train you by mail under 
he direct supervision of Williag B. Castenholz, A. M. 

C. P. A., former Comptroller and Instructor, University o 
Illinois, assisted bya large § staff of Certified Public Account- 
ants including members of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. You will be given whatever training, instruction 
or review on the subject of bookkeeping you may paper 
need—and without any expense to you. ,Our big free book 
on the accountancy fully aw we train 
you from the ground u , according to your individual needs, 
from the simplest a keeping principles to the most ad- 
vanced accounting All text material supplied 
in the course has a especially prepared in clear, easy-to- 
understand language so that you can readily master the 
Principles by home study 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which fully 
describes our expert training course and tells all about our 
Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. examinations, state reyu- 
lations, salaries and i incomes, “and how you can qualify fora 
high -grade accounting position without interference with 
your present Lo pen d in the coupon and find out how 
we have helped over 200,000 ambitious men, and learn what 
we can do for you. 





Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago executive says: 
in One this book “Ten 
in 


.” Le 
with Fall 5. ex ae 
can train for a Higher 
ancy job without 
with your present duties, 
coupon today—NOW. 


—— MAIL THIS COUPON _-_— 
LaSALLE, EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The Largest Busin inthe World’’ 
Dept. 465-H Chicago, Illinois 
Send at once weitpout cost or obligation to me, your 
valuable book, ‘“fen Years’ Promotion in One,”’ also your 
of f ge BR ol Facts and full aetalia of your course 

in Higher Accounting. 
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Needed 
—like rubbers 


in wet weather 


Because Piso’s protects the 
children by soothing irri- 
tated and tickly throats— 
allaying_ troublesome 
coughs and hoarseness. Keep Piso’s in 
the medicine cabinet ready for instant 
use, It saves weary trips at night and 
brings quick relief. 
0c at your drugerst s Contains no 
op:ate. Good for young and old 


PISO'’S 


ds 


for a Few Cents a Day 


SEND your ne name and address and we will send you our 
128 page book of diamond bargains. It is the result of 
nearly 100 years’ experience and shows you millions of 
dollars’ werth of jewelry to choose from may 
be paid for at the rate of only a few cents a day. 


No Money Down 
The diamond you select will be sent ent wpen 70 ur simple re. 
quest—without a penny down. if you = not think 
it the greatest bargain you have bon seen, sendit back at 
our expense. If you decide to keep it, your credit is good, 


8% Yearly Dividends 


You are guaranteed an 8 per cent yearly increase in 
value on all exchanges. You can also earn a 6 per cent 
bonus. The book tells how. 


Write Toda 


Send your name and address today ay ow. You will be 
ow ag no obligation. You will receiveour Ming a! ye 
k by the next peal. Send your name and 
now to Dept. 


“J M-LYON 6 CO 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
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Factory 
Price direct to you 
This $12 Officer Shoe 
Hand sewed. First Grade. a1) 89 


OFFICERS 
SHOE 


The factory nen 
to youatonly . 
The retail price of 
$12.00. It is made of the best Po 
terproof mahogany calf leather. 
Guaranteed to give the best wear. 

these shoes are not just as we 
say, send them back. You don’t lose 
a cent, 

If you are sending money order or 
check, do not include postage. Pay 
only $6.89 for shoes. We pay postage. 
State size. 

These shoes are built to be good for 

work and dress at the same time. 


U. S. NATIONAL ARMY SHOE CO. 
Dept. 355 Westfield, Mass. 


this shoe 








| is the story of Peter Perkins and how h ‘u- 
lated $10,000 in ten years by , ee 32 25 per 
month in high- -grade ay stoc ks and bonds on a 
novel plan. “Getting * is as interesting as 
anything you ever read. 
aossends Reve ve ceed it and are now “getting ahead” financially on the 
plan. You will be fascinated wi with it. But better still, it will show 
zou r new re eer te to vest $4 Cd monthly 


ys a PR ou: thout sacrificing 
free. WRITE Fo tt Toba.” 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
143K South La Salle St.Chicago 


p Delivered vouFREE 


Your choice of 44 styles, color and sizes in th 
® famous line of “RANGER” bicycles, shown in full 
color in the big new Free Catalog. We pay = the 
freight charges from Chicago to your tow 
3 30 D F T | Glowed ‘oo the 
3 ay $s ree ria bicycle you se- 
™ lect, vay: riding test inyour own town. Do 
* not buy until you get our great new trial offer. 
EASY PAYMENTS if Lm nae at_asmall advance 
over our gpecialt ‘ac to-Rider cash prices 
AMPS, *STORNS, pedals, single 
eae ‘and repair parts for all 
makes of bicycles at half usual prices. No one 
else can nd ao such values and such terms. 
SEND N NEY yo wane today for the 
big new Catalin. it’s 
M EADS CYCLE ‘COMPANY 
Dept.L-4 Chicago 




















Saved $64.00 
On a Diamond 


ef Nevada customer writes: ‘$136.00 diamond appraised 
at $200.00. Sold it for $186.00.’’—[Name on request.) 


his firm nearly X century old, rated over $1,000, 000.00, 
lends money on high | grade jewelry. Amazing bargains 
in unpaid loan Free ion. 


Why Pay Full Prices 


Prove for ourself that {t’s unnecessary. Sen end vou ary peme for won- 
derful' liste free. Every jewel gecurately desc in Radi- 
caliy different from BS kieen tee prices ie . ‘buy. 


Send for Latest List 
Diamond Loans 2st, sel! gnpaid loans. 


jiamonds 
far under market prices. Free ¢: ety | ‘Amazing 
bargains proved by ‘customers’ ) a Write today, 


JOS. DeROY & SONS, 8861 DeRoy Bldg. 
niy Opposite Post Office Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ay N. iy Marine ‘National y bay 
Union Trust Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Company, 





Please mention this magazine 








Baird-North Book 
of Advance Styles 
Now Ready 


Mailcoupon below for your FREE 
copy. See at what a great saving you 
can dress in the 
modes set by Paris 
and New York as this 
season’s leading styles. 

Supreme quality is what you 
naturally Sree in any gar- 
ment cared this old estab- 
lished firm of Baird-North Co. 
and you'll be more than agree- 
ably surprised at this superb 
showing of the Torx | latest styles 
displayed in our Style Book. 


All Silk Taffeta 
Dress :: 12A309— Navy B 


Only. This Beautiut de- 
sign, latest style All Silk Taffeta D: 
is a happy illustration of the enlendid 
ues in this season’s Baird- North Style 
Book. It would be difficult to equal this 
attractive costume e lsewhere at anywhere 
near the Baird-North price, Coat style 
waist with white Georgette Crepe vestee 
of sheer Sentuee, girdled and trimmed with 
fancy fibre ribbon i in two harmonizing col- 
ors; lined with finequality silky mull. Sizes: 
14to 20 years for Misses with Saf 3 skirt, 
34 to 


1$A421—Black, 
with Copenhagen 


a ‘ 
One of many’ “fetching” stvles in the aha 
Style Book nis smart China Piping Straw is in 
the drooping brim et/ect so becoming to most every 
woman. A plaiting of satin on brim is overlaid with 
a handsome wreath of vari-colored 
satin and velvet flowers,satin foliage 
and grasses. Genuine big value. Pri 


50 9675 
Mail This Coupon NOW! 


You will be delighted with the beautiful things shown in the 


Baird-North Style Book at prices amazingly low for guaranteed 
bigh A yg ee resses, lingerie, millinery, hosiery, 
shoes, nd 


SRAIRD-NORTL, co. 


3323 Broad St. Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book of ad- 
vance styles. | 








Name...ccocccccccccccccccccccs 


LL Address -...-.-+----. moses testeseccseceoees bese cessctstieesteetees Im 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


= Autoand Tractor Mechanic { 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
Young man, are you 
mechanically ‘inclined? 

Come tothe Sweeney 

School. n to be 

an expert. I teach 

with tools not books, 

Do the work yourself, Hii 
that’s ‘the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical training by which 6, 000 ay 

soldiers were trained for U.S. Gove ® 

ernment and over 20,000 ex pert 

mechanics, Learn in a few weeks; no previous 

experience necessary. 

FRE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundrecs of ictures mmcn 


working in new Million Dollar Trade School. 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
86 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, mo. 





P. BUSH Car—Tim- 
te. & Lite. wet Floating 


don’ t wait ik guarantee. 
ddress < mn 


BUSH OTOR CO., B can wr chese amo 
COPY THIS SKETCH _ 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
Many newspaper artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00 or more per week were trained by 
my course of | Py gee lessons 
by mail. PICTURE ARTS make orig- 
inal drawings tao & ay Send sketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- 
ple Picture Chart, list of successful stu- 
dents, examples of their work and evi- 
dence of what YOU can accomplish. 
Ple we state your age. 
The Landon School St fartooning 
1444 SCHOFIELD BLOG., CLEVELAND, OHI 








| plete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. 
derstand. 








IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door; standard authors, 
=e editions, new books. all at pigeees 
Be sure send postcard f 


Clarkson’ 8 cofaine 
Wri our great book catalog. 
This catalog is a mare course = 
literature and is so used b: ot 
ss erica’s leading universities,; #300, 000 book 
je 


DAVID B. CLARKSO 


BROKER 


428 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLS | 





TABLETS 


Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
(I£ he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c WH 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me. 
Write for Free Samples 





This Interesting “Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 

player of piano or organ in your own home, 

at one-quarter usuai cost, Dr. Quinn’ 

famous Written Method 1s eniorsed by leading musicians and heads of 
State Conservatories. Successful?) years. Playchords atence and com: 
Scientific yet ensv to up 
‘or beginners or feschera, old or youne. Alt music 
today for 64-o: ee book, **How to Learn Piano.’ 

Studio aD, Social Union Bidgee “Boston, Mass, 


Fully illustrate 
free. Diploma granted. Writ te 
+ L. Quinn Conservatory, 


Elgin, Waltham, Howard, Illinois 


or any watch you want. Easy Payments 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big 


112 pages wonderful values, diamonds, 
watches, rings, jewelry, up-to-date de- 
signs. Buythe WereWay,you will never 
miss the money. Libert, 
WARE 


y Bonds 
CO., Dept.1 46 St.Louis, Me. 


DEALS Soe 








rissa 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Continued 





Farm Lands 


Wanted to Buy 


Coins, Stamps, etc. __ 





RAISE BIG CROPS on our splendid 
hardwood lands in Michigan. No swamps 
or stones. Only $15 to $35 per A. Easy 
terms. 10 to 160 A. Schools, churches, 
markets, R. R. Fine climate; pure wa- 
ter, lakes & streams. Money loaned to 
comers, Oldest and largest compens. Write 
today for free booklet. Swigart Land Co., 
wi985, First I Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Chicago, il. 





IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY when you 

mail us false teeth (with or without gold 
fillings). old or broken jewelry, diamonds, 
watches, old gold, silver, platinum, mag- 
neto points, gold or silver ores and nug- 
gets—War Bonds and Stamps. Highest 
prices paid. Cash by return mail. 
returned in 10 days if you’re not satis- 
fl Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 
253 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





158 GENUINE FOREIGN STAMPS 
Mexico War issues, Venezuela, Salvadt 
and India Service, Guatemala, China, e# 
Only 10c. Finest approval sheets 50% » 
60%. Agents wanted. 
free. We buy stamps. 
years. Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 65, & 
Louis, Mo. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


HOUSANDS of men everywhere are doing the same. 

Many are getting more than this. Some are opening 

garages of their own. Why don’t you get into the 
auto game too? Men in other lines with a little mechan- 
ical ability have doubled their earnings after getting into 
the fascinating field of auto construction and repairing. 
Ten times the number of men now engaged in the busi- 
ness are needed. Fine, big paying jobs are waiting for 
men who “know” to fill them. Read below and find out how you can fit 
yourself to hold one of these big, man’s size jobs in your spare time, 
without going away from home at a cost of only 7c a day. 


Learn at Home 


No need to pay for an expensive course 
that will take you away from home. 
You can learn the auto game at a cost 
of one-tenth the expense of going away 
toschool. You don’t have to serve an 
apprenticeship either. Use spare time 
only and keep right on with your pres- 
ent work. This Library of Automobile 
Engineering and Tractor Information 
will make an expert out of you and fit 
you for the biggest kind of job. It is 
in six thick volumes, with 2600 pages 
and 2300 pictures, plans, diagrams and 
blueprints, etc. Every part of every 
well known car is explained. They 
teach you everything the best auto 
schools teach. 


Fifteen great auto engineers prepared 
these money-making books for men 
like you. You don't have to know a thing about cars (foe 
to understand them. Every page is written in plain, ‘ 
everyday language and they begin right at the begin- 
ning. With every set we give FREE a consulting mem- 
bership in our society. You can write our engineers 
any time and get their help on any proposition on 
which you get stuck. 


FREE Examination! ae 





Tires; Vu 
nd Lightiug 
Mail the coupon for free examination. Don't send any money Commercial G 
hip the books (all 6 volumes) by express collect and you [| and Equipment: Electrics; Storage B Ite = 
e a whole week to use them as if they were your own. Give ies; Care and Repair of Motorcycles; Com 
ery test you can think of. Take them to sour shop. Show mercial Trucks; Gasoline Tractors 
ur friends and ship them back at our expense if you 


don't want to keep them uf ou do keep the books to help you 12 Blueprints of Electric 
@arn more 


_ send us only $2.80 You ca send the balance of the “at - 
ite peice the aamie wer aniib sath waceric Dats t coma das Wiring Diagrams 


‘This is your chance to double your earnings—earn two dollars 
im the same time it takes to get one now. The coupon is 


your start. MAIL IT TODAY 9 _— 
Don’t & 


§ AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Money= Dept. A 104 CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Please send me the 6-volume set of Automobile Engineering for 7 











days examination, shipping charges collect. If 1 decide to buy I will 
t send $2,80,within 7 days and balance at the rate of $2.00 a month 

us untl821,8) has been paid Then you will send me a rece: t show 
ing thar the set of books and the Consulting Membership are mine 


4 § and fully paid for. If I want to get along without the books. I will 
al notify you after 7 days to send for them at your expense ry 


a 
z 
o 
3 
a 


This 


a 
a 
a 
y 


Coupon 


American Technical 


Society :: Chicago 


Reference 


tense Fi Fill Out All Lines 
ome mem eee ce ee 


i 
l 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


The rich, smooth, ‘‘nutty’’ taste of beans that 
‘turn out right’’ is only to be produced by 
thorough baking in a dry heat oven. 


You don’t have to spend time in the kitchen 
— Heinz has done the baking for you. 


Get Heinz Oven Baked Beans; they are not 
merely boiled or steamed, but are really baked. 
Heat and eat—that’s all. 


One of the FOUR KINDS 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomate Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 
Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without meat 
(Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
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SEND 
NO MONEY 


0) at el 
60) 6) 10), 


will 
you 


Yes, \° 
9 ship 
Oliver for five days 
trial in your home or 
without a cent in ad- 
from you, Mail 
the coupon no 
Use the Oliver all 
for five days. 
Choose for yourself 
whether you want to 
keep it or not. If you 
decide to buy, pay only 
$3 a month. If you 
don’t want to keep the 
Oliver, send it back at 
our expense. We even 
refund outgoing 
charges you. can't 
lose a on this 
offer 


a 
new 
frec 
office 
vance 
only 

moncy. 

you wish 


so 


penny 


Our New Plan 


Our new 
3100 Oliver 


’ 


plan saves you S43 
for only So7. If we Joae selling the old 
way we would still have to charge $100 for the 
Oliver. But during the war we learned many 
economies, We found that it was unnecessary 
to have such a vast number of traveling sales- 
nen and so many expensive branch houses. We 
were able to discontinue many other superfluous 
sales methods. As a_ result, $57 now buys the 
identical Oliver formerly priced at $100, 


Pay Only $3 a Month 


Take over a year to pay for your Oliver and have 
of the machine all the time. Only $5 a month 
you need remit. Think of getting a brand new Oliver 
on terms so easy as to average only about ten cents a 
No longer is it necessary for anyone 
money into a second-hand or rebuilt machine. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


money on this offer. The coupon brings 
free trial. Fill it out now and mail at once. 

for you risk nothing. If. however, 
alog before ordering, simply mark the 
But the better way is to get the Oliver 
judge it by actual use! 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
734 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill, 


gives you a new 


use 


Send no 
Oliver for 
hesitate 
our 
ingly 
and 


for 


the 
is all 
No. 
day. 
to think of putting good 


the 
Don’t 
you should wish 

coupon accord- 
free trial 


SAVE $43 


New $100 Oliver Only $57 


A Finer 
Typewriter at 
a Fair Price 


Famous Oliver Users 
U. S. Steel Corporation 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


National City Bank of N.Y. 
orris & Company 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Boston Elevated Railway 
tis Elevator Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
N. Y. Edison Co. 
re J hi Gr L L o. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Holeproof Hosiery Co, 





9 THE 


LJ! 


My shipping point is - 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy If I choose to re 
turn the Oliver, Twill rye - back at your expense at thee nd of five days 


j wt io not si rine until I order, your book; 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
734 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship mea new Oliver Nine for five days fre 
Seep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. 
rema nin te antil fully paid for. 


e inspection. 
The tine Aa 


‘The High G ost of ‘Typew riters e Reason mand the Remedy 
your de luxe catalog and further informati 
Name 


Street Address...... 
City 


Occupation or Business.......0 6.6.6.0 és. dN EN 





Baby Faces 
srow plump and ruddy on 


Grape-Nuts 


the breakfast cereal of happy chil- 
dren and grown-ups every where! 


“There's a Reason” 











